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Ballade of The Bookman’s Birthday 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Busy old Father Time once more 
Has set a milestone on the line. 
It's young minority is o'er! 
With heart aflame and eyes ashine, 
THE BOOKMAN stands, with spirit fine— 
Let trumpets sound! VVave banners gay! 
Up, Muses! Quaff Olympian wine, 
THE BOOKMAN’S twenty-one to-day | 


I look back to the days of yore, 

It's volumes, piled on Memory’s shrine, 
Hold treasures rich, of bygone lore 

The golden grain of Auld Lang Syne, 

Essays abstruse, poems divine ; 
Critique, Symposium, Résumé 

(And here and there a gem of mine,) 


THE BOOKMAN'S twenty-one to-day |! 


| look ahead. What is in store ? 
May all the Fates and Stars combine 
To let its aims the higher soar, 
And bring to it success condign. 
Ay, BOOKMAN,, friends shall e’er be thine; 
Thou shalt grow dearer. as alway ; 
Of Literature and Life the sign, 
THE BOOKMAN'S twenty-one to-day | 


L, Envoi: 


Fame. haste thy trophy to entwine, 
The wreath of laurel, crown of bay: 

Dance with delight, ye Sacred Nine! 
THE BOOKMAN’'S twenty-one to-day | 
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FRANK Howarp Dopp, the head of the 
house of Dodd, Mead and Company, 
died Monday, January the tenth, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. A de- 
tailed account of Mr. Dodd’s career will 
appear in a later issue of the BOoKMAN. 
Da ei oleae 
There seems to be prevalent an idea 


that to definite 
way 


give a contemporary 
credit is in 
Short Stories bad journalism, ‘That 
of 1915 is an idea with which 
we have no sympathy 

whatever, and so, in summing up Mr. 
Edward J. O’Brien’s Review of the Best 
Short Stories of 1915, we shall begin by 
saying that it appeared in the Boston 
Evening Transcript for January 8th. In 
the first place Mr. O’Brien pays what 
we consider a fitting tribute to the short 
stories written by American authors. In 
he finds the average short 
tale in the popular English magazines 
cheap and meretricious. During the past 
year he has read two thousand American 
short and they made him 
lastingly hopeful of our literary future. 

. . . 

The fact that Mr. O’Brien’s verdict is 
a purely arbitrary one does not detract 
from its interest. The best short story 
of 1915 in his opinion is the work of a 
comparatively unknown author, Benja- 
min Rosenblatt’s “Zelig,” which ap- 
peared in the Bellman. Then in order 


some 


comparison 


stories have 
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COMMENT 


are mentioned “Ultima Thule,” by John 
Galsworthy (The Delineator), ‘“The 
Friends,” by Stacy Aumonier (The Cen- 
tury), “Jeanne the Maid,” by Gordon 
Arthur Smith (Scribner’s), and “The 
Weaver Who Clad the Summer,” by 
Harris Merton Lyon (Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine). ‘The worst story of the 
year, to Mr. O’Brien’s mind, is W. B. 
Trite’s “War,” a tale “so monumentally 
inane that it is funny.” Mr. O’Brien 
picks from the twenty-two hundred that 
he has read an honor roll of ninety-one 
To this list Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould has contributed five stories, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele four stories, Lord 
Dusany, Ben Hecht, and Fannie Hurst 
three stories each, and Lincoln Colcord, 
Rupert Hughes, Walter J. Mullenberg, 
Shumas O’Brien, and Robert W. Sned- 
den two each. The real find of the 
vear in the opinion of Mr. Edward J. 
©’Brien, is Shumas O’Brien, whose sto- 
ries “opened a new field of fiction, and 
have a human richness of feeling and 
imagination rare in our over-sophisti- 
cated literature.” 


stories. 


Salvini died on New 
He was in his eighty- 
seventh year. Born at 
Milan, the child of the- 
atrical parents, he stud- 
ied for the stage under 
Gustavo Modina, and after winning re- 
nown in juvenile characters, he joined 
the Ristori troupe. His subsequent ca- 
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Year's day. 


Salvini 
Memories 
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reer is dramatic history. To the United 
States he first came in 1873, and here 
he was so well received that he returned 
repeatedly. Twenty or twenty-five 
years ago there was published in this 
country a book called Leaves from the 
Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini. It 





“VIRGINIE” OF 


ICILIO IN 
ALFIERI 


THE 


is now out of print. In it will be found 
some very vivid impressions of the rov- 
ing days in many lands. 
eee 
At the age of sixteen Salvini had left 
Modina, and was in Naples, a member 
of the Royal Florentine Company. 
Those were the days of Bohemia and 
of hardship. His annual salary was 
twenty-four hundred francs, and half 
of it had to be put aside for the pay- 
ment of his debts. He lived at a board- 
ing-house, where he paid two francs and 
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a half a day for his bed and dinner, 
having for breakfast a small piece of 
bread dipped in the juice of a melon. 
The ring in the company of players was 
so well organised that the newcomer 
had few opportunities to distinguish him- 
self. The year 1845 was a most un- 
happy one for him, abounding in moral 
and material sacrifices. The remem- 
brance of the important parts which he 
used to play with his master and of the 
spontaneous and gratifying favour ac- 
corded by the public was constantly be- 
fore him, and the contrast made his new 
position seem all the more humiliating. ° 
He grew peevish and rebellious, and 
secretly cherished thoughts of revenge. 
He planned to return when all the old 
and mouldy material of that company 
should have disappeared and to put to 
shame the artists who hoped for his 
failure. 
eee 

Those were turbulent days politically. 
For a time young Salvini laid aside the 
buskin for the musket. He was en- 
rolled in the Eighth Roman Battalion, 
and under Garibaldi helped in the fu- 
tile defence of Rome. When he re- 
sumed acting, the censorship of the stage 
was rigid to the point of absurdity. 
The players had to contend with very 
serious difficulties in observing the in- 


numerable erasures and _ substitutions 
which the censors made in the lines. 
The words “God,” “Redeemer,” ‘“Ma- 
donna,” “angel,” “saint,” “pontiff,” 
“purple,” “monsignor,” ‘“‘priest,” were 
forbidden. “Religion,” “republic,” 
“unity,” “French,” “Jesuit,” ‘Tar- 
tuffe,’ “foreigner,” “patriot,” were 
equally in the Index. ‘The colours 


green, white, and red were prohibited. 
Yellow and black, and yellow and white 
were also forbidden. Flowers thrown 
on the stage must not show any of 
those colours prominently, and if it 
chanced that one actress had white and 
green in her dress another who wore 
red ribbon must not come near her. If 
the actors transgressed they were not 
punished with a simple warning, but 
with days of arrest, and with fines 
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which varied in amount according to the 
gravity of the offence. 
7 7 . 


Salvini’s first presentation in the 
United States, when he came here in 
1873, was Othello. After New York 
he visited a number of American cities, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, and Boston. In Boston he 
became _ intimately acquainted with 
Longfellow, who talked to him in the 
pure Tuscan. After a return to New 
York Salvini travelled to Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Detroit, Chicago, and finally to New 
Orleans. He reached the Crescent City 
at Carnival time, and, in a mass proces- 
sion in which all nations were repre- 
sented, he was revolted and offended to 
see Italy figuring as Pope Pius IX giv- 
ing his benediction to a band of brig- 
ands, who, with their daggers in their 
teeth, were kneeling at the Holy 
Father’s feet. So great was his disgust 
at this travesty, which he ascribed to the 
suggestion of some renegade as well as 
to the ignorance of the carnival com- 
mittee, that he was moved to publish, 
over his signature, a letter of protest 
in which he said: 

Italy for Italians should be 


true repre- 


sented by Victor Emmanuel, by Gioberti, 


Cavour, and Garibaldi. Every good Italian 
must repel, protest against, and despise this 
insult offered to a nation which, by its an- 


tique traditions, and by its recent deeds, 


deserves the respect and the admiration of 


the civilised world; and we are sure of 
finding an echo of adhesion to this senti- 
ment among the American people, which 


is accustomed to render homage and justice 
to all that is noble and generous. 
eee 
Ten years ago, in an article in this 
magazine on the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco, Mr. Edward W. ‘Townsend 
told the story of a reception giyen by 


that organisation to Salvini. On the 
train going to San Francisco the actor 
met a musician member of the club. 


Having a letter to the club and learning 
that his car mate was a member, Salvini 
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told of his own early Bohemian days, 
recalling a beloved companion of his 
youth who had written a serenade and 
dedicated it to Salvini. ‘The tragedian 
hummed the tune, and became a bit sen- 
timental over the memories it evoked; 





TOMMASO 


SALVINI 


AT THE AGE 
NINE 


OF TWENTY- 


early days of struggle, of dear friend- 
ships— 

Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans! 
while the musician, unobserved, wrote 
the notes of the serenade on his cuff. In 
due time the reception to Salvini was 
given; three hundred members sat at a 
horseshoe-shaped table, under a dome 
from which depended what seemed to 
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and 
trailing vines. Hercules, Jupiter, Venus, 
Apollo, fauns, satyrs, peeped out from 
leafy coverts upon a glorious field of the 
State’s flower, the golden eschscholtzia, 
into which was woven in purple blooms, 
“Salve Salvini!”’ To a march 
posed for tl 


be an enormous globe of flowers 


com- 
he occasion the members en- 
tered, the lights were lowered and at- 
tendants bearing flambeaux ushered in 
Salvini, escorted by officials robed in 
crimson; the music changed to a solemn 
chant sung by 

ing 


musty 


a concealed chorus, dur- 
had but a 
notion of ceremonies 
reverently bowed his head, thinking 
the chant had a 
and happily too unfamiliar Eng- 
lish to know that the concluding line 
was “And don’t you forget it!” Lights 
h 


being 


who 
Bohemian 


which Salvini— 


religious significance, 
with 


raised, dinner was served, ea 


course to appropriate music, the barons 
of beef, for example, being produced on 
the shoulders of white-capped cooks en- 
tering to a stately march. Besides the 
incidental to the there 
were many other numbers, the one most 
perplexing to the guest being a chorus 
roared and boomed by the joyous three 
hundred, in which, to the tune of “The 
Lord High Executioner,” the guest was 
welcomed thus: 


music service 


Salvini! Salvini! 


thee! 
with libretto Italian lines for the solo- 
ists. 


To Bohemia’s halls we welcome 


. . 7 

When Salvini had listened to a few 
such lines as ““Una Voce poco far,” or 
“Di Provenza, la mar,” he began to 
understand the situation if not the rele- 
vancy of the phrases, and roared with 
laughter. After that, at a private sig- 
nal, general « gradually 
until Salvini and an_ Italian- 
speaking member alone were conversing. 
‘Then from a screened balcony the sweet- 
est voiced tenor in the club began softly 
Salvini’s attention gradually 
strayed from his companion, and he 
looked uncertain 
sound or 
voice 


onversation 


Ceast d 


to sing. 


him as 
familiar 


singers 


about 


whether he 


one 
hears a 


dreams it. The rose 
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louder and louder until Salvini jumped 
to his feet with a sobbing “Dio mio!” 
and threw kisses to the unseen singer, 
who, of was singing the sere- 
nade written for Salvini by the friend 
of his youth. At the appropriate time 
for the punch, lights were again lowered 
and a company of Bohemians robed like 
monks entered chanting, marched to the 
table enclosure, uplifted their hands to 
the flowers, which 
mysteriously descended, disclosing itself 
to be a punch bowl, now aglow with 
the burning beverage, which the monks 
proceeded to serve. Salvini had prom- 
ised some friends to join them at sup 


course, 


seeming globe of 


per that night at one o'clock. It was 
five in the morning when he left the 
club, bidding good-bye to a couple ot 
hundred members and joining in theit 


enthusiastic shouts of 


Voce 
By a set of 


Una far— 


poco 
curious chances— 
Di Provenza, la mar— 
On his own recognisances! 
eee 


There has been something of an at- 


tempt during the past two or three 
months to revive interest 
A Bunner in the work of Henry 
Revival Cuyler Bunner, and the 
suggestion has been made 
that a uniform edition of his fiction and 


hance of suc 


verse would have a fair ¢ 
This we are inclined to doubt, al- 
though the doubt does not imply any 
questioning of Bunner’s talent and in- 
vention. But it was an 
what different from the audience of to- 
day for which he wrote from the time 
of the establishment of the English edi- 
tion of Puck until his -death in 1896. 
Bunner writing to-day would certainly 
be in the first flight of American story- 
tellers. But the method of the short 
tale has changed, and from the point of 
view of 1916 the work of some of the 
men of the late and early 
eighties seems positively archaic. Never- 
theless, Bunner, whether his books ap- 
pear in new dress or not, is not likely 
soon to be forgotten. “There was too 


cess, 


audience some- 


seventies 
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much sturdy merit in his novels, The 
Midge, and The Story of a New York 
House; too much vigour and surprise 
in his Short and More Short 
Sixes; too much charm in the light 
verses he dashed off with such facility. 
Above all he was something of a per- 
sonality. : 
e*ee 


A short time after Mr. Bunner’s 
death there appeared in THE Book- 
MAN an appreciation of the man and 
his work written by Laurence Hutton. 
In the later years the two men were on 
terms of the intimacy. But 
there had been a time when they would 
have nothing to do with each other. It 
“We 
did not like each other, and we neither 
of us could tell the reason why,” said 
Mr. Hutton. “We met constantly at 
the theatres—we both enthusias- 
tic ‘first nighters—but we never looked 
at each other if we could help it, and, 
of course, we never spoke. We had 
many friends and acquaintances in 
common, and very often we escaped an 
introduction by the merest chance, or by 
the most elaborate mutual avoidance. 
He always thought of me, when he per- 
mitted himself to think of me, as ‘Play- 
bill Hutton’ because of my interest in, 
and my theatre pro- 
grammes. And I never allowed myself 
to think of him at all. The reason why 
I cannot now. At last, 
night we were thrown violently at each 
other. It was in 1878, at a large recep- 
tion. I knew almost nobody. Bunner 
knew everybody. He saw my situation, 
which was trying—an outsider among a 
large party of intimates—and too loyal 
to his hosts, and instinctively 
of a gentleman to see a man neglected 
in that house, or a stranger in any house 
wandering about forlorn and alone, he 
came up and asked me if I would smoke 
a cigarette and take a glass of sherry in 
the dining-room.” 


o . . 
After that there never was a break or 
a shadow of a break in their friendship. 
They went to the theatre together, they 
were members together of the Authors’ 


Ss 1x¢ S 


greatest 


was a case of reciprocal Dr. Fell. 


were 


collection — of, 


imagine one 


too much 
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Club, of the International Copyright 
League, of The Kinsmen; and in com- 
mon they had many tastes and interests. 
“He read me in advance,” recorded Mr. 
Hutton, “all the poems afterwards col- 
lected together as the Airs from Arcady. 
We talked for hours over “Love in Old 
Clothes,” the best, perhaps, of his tales, 
and a little bit of work which cost him 
infinite care and thought and _ labour. 
He was then helping to establish the 
edition of Puck in English, and working 
hard at it. He was very quick of in- 
sight, and remarkably ready of utter- 
ance and expression even in verse.  I[ 
remember stepping one day into the 
Puck office, then in a cross street off 
lower Broadway, to lunch with him by 
appointment. As we were going out 
of the editorial rooms the printer’s devil 
entered with a process-picture of a com- 
monplace young woman, to _ illustrate 
which Bunner was asked to contribute 
a “‘stickful” of text—and at once. He 
lighted a fresh cigarette, stepped up to 
somebody else’s desk, and, more rapidly 
than I could have copied them out, set 
down sixteen or twenty rhythmical lines 
which would scan and would parse, and 
were very fair “poetry’’—as such things 
go. He did not sign them; and he said 
lightly that that was an everyday occur- 
rence and of no moment. 
eee 


One of the most touching and pa- 
thetic incidents in Bunner’s career was 
the story of his Lost Joke. “It was in 
the old days of our Westmoreland café 
life, when, in my absence, Bunner found 
but one man at the table—a fellow of a 
peculiarly clear mind. He asked Bun- 
ner some simple question, as ‘Did you 
come up-town in the Fourth Avenue or 
Sixth Avenue Line?? To which Bun- 
ner replied in an equally commonplace 
way, as, ‘No, I walked.’ Bunner, at 
the end of many years, could remember 
neither the question nor the answer nor 
the nature of them; but the words he 
uttered, whatever they may have been, 
were received with shouts of laughter. 
Bunner did not know why, and he never 
knew why. He saw nothing funny in 
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them—at that time or later. And he 
entirely forgot what they were and what 
prompted them. But his interlocutor 
pronounced it the best thing that Bun- 
ner had ever said, and he laughed over 
it until he wept, and then he laughed 
again. It was to him the acme of hu- 
mourous expression. He was too difh- 
dent to repeat it, whatever it was, be- 
cause he thought that Bunner said it 
intentionally, and wanted him to say it 
in his turn, and so, somehow, commit 
himself; and he never told it; and he 
is dead; and Bunner never discovered 
the joke on his own account. He was 
very miserable at the thought that his 
most sublime effort of wit was unrecog- 
nised by himself, and went into the ear 
of the only man who ever heard it and 
who ever appreciated it, and was kept 
forever from Bunner and the rest of the 
world. And poor Bunner could not 
ever think what it was about. 
eee 

The publication of An Autobiog- 

raphy, by Dr. Edward Livingston Tru- 


deau, gives to. the 
Stevenson’s world all the essential 
Trudeau facts in the life of this 
grim fighter of tubercu- 
losis. Dr. Trudeau, though afflicted 


with the disease in his early twenties, 
went into the fight not only for his own 
life, but for the lives of all who might 
be blighted in this way. He was the 
founder of Saranac Lake Sanatorium 
and the first exponent in this country 
of the radical open air treatment for 
consumption. Appropriately, his auto- 
biography is dedicated to the one who 
was his constant companion in the battle 
which finally vanquished him, but from 
which he wrested, through his medical 
research, the lives of thousands of others. 
Dedicated 
To My Dear Wife 
Ever at my side 
Ever Cheerful and Hopeful and Helpful 
Through These Long Years 
During which 
“Pleasure and Pain 
Have followed each other 


Like sunshine and rain” 
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Another interesting touch in the book 
is the foreword which refers to that very 
distinguished resident of Saranac Lake 
who was the direct antithesis of Dr. 
Trudeau in thought, manner, and ability 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. Fate strange- 
ly intermingled the destinies of these two 
men and Dr. Trudeau died only a few 
days before the erection of the memorial 
to Stevenson. Dr. Trudeau’s last pub- 
lic utterance was one of satisfaction over 
the recognition that the little town had 
given to R. L. S. The foreword above 
mentioned is as follows: 


Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, in his review 
of Mr. Graham Balfour’s Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, says: “When Robert Louis 
Stevenson little boy, Mr. 
Balfour tells us, he once made the follow- 
‘Mother, I've 


his soul 


was a Graham 
mother: 
drawed a Shall I 
The only biography 


ing remark to his 
draw 
that is really 


man. 
now ?” 
possible is autobiography. To recount the 
actions of another man is not biography, it 
is zoology, the noting down of the habits 
It may fill 


once 


of a new and outlandish animal. 
with 
touching upon his life. It has 


ten volumes anecdotes, without 
‘drawed a 


man’, but it has now ‘drawed’ his soul.” 


One of the most interesting parts of 
Dr. Trudeau’s biography, at least to 
persons somewhat bookishly inclined, is 
the chapter devoted to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In this chapter Dr. Trudeau 
gives the inscriptions which Stevenson 
put in the various volumes of his works 
which he presented to Dr. ‘Trudeau and 
family. In Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


he had written: 


Trudeau was all the winter at my side; 
I never spied the nose of Mr. Hyde. 


To Mrs. Trudeau he had dedicated 
The Dynamiter in these words: 


As both my wife and I composed the thing; 

Let’s place it under Mrs. Trudeau’s wing. 
To Dr. Trudeau’s daughter, Vir- 

ginibus Puerisque, in these words: 











I have no art to please a lady’s mind, 
Here’s the least acid spot, 
Miss Trudeau, of the lot. 

’'twould be 


If you'd just try this volume, 


kind! 


To the baby (Francis), 4d Child’s 


Garden of V erse, in these words: 


To win your lady (if alas, it may be), 


Let’s couple this one with the name of Baby! 


And to Nig, Memories and Portraits, 
in these words: 
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Greeting to all your household, small and 
big, 
In this one instance, not forgetting—Nig! 


o . . 
BooKMAN readers who remember 
Clayton Hamilton’s papers, “On the 


Trail of Stevenson,” published a little 


over a year ago will find in Dr. Tru- 
deau’s own words some of the identical 
incidents which Mr. Hamilton describes 
from the viewpoint of the biographer. 
One incident especially is quoted from 
Dr. Trudeau’s book: 





DR. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU 
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PORTRAITS — MAXIMILIAN 
“RICH MAN, POOR MAN” 


UNCONVENTIONAL 
FOSTER, AUTHOR OF 














Mr. Stevenson and I had many interesting 
the fire- 





and at times heated discussions by 





place in the sitting-room. It was really a 





great privilege to meet him in this informal 





way, and even if we didn’t always agree, 





the impression of his striking personality, 





his keen insight into life, his wondrous ideal- 





ism, his nimble intellect and his inimitable 





has grown on 


roll by. It 


vocabulary in conversation, 





me more and more as the vears 





is hardly to be wondered at that we did not 













agree on many topics, for our interests and 
our points of view on many subjects were 
utterly at variance. My life interests were 

nd in the study of facts, and in the 
Laboratory I bowed daily to the majesty of 
fact, wherever it might lead. Mr. Steven- 
son's view was to ignore or avoid as much 
is possible unpleasant facts, and -live in a 
beautiful, strenuous, and idea world of 
Tancy He didn’t care to go to the Sana- 





with me or see the Laboratory be- 


torium 





these were unpleasant things. 
He evidently felt had 
written The Lantern Bearers, | got him one 


cause to him 






this, for after he 






which he 
with the 


very 


Laboratory, from 


first 


into the 


day 





escaped at the opportunity 





words, “Trudeau, your light may be 








and Comment 


bright to vou, but to me it 


the 

















smells of oil like 


Devil!” 











In describing the same incident, Mr. 
Hamilton in the Stevenson papers, now 
published in book form, says: 


Louis was merely disgusted and annoyed. 


Irudeau,” said he, “vou are carrying a 


lantern at vour belt, but the oil has a most 


Ls ] ] 
objectionable smell 


} 


Ihe doctor told me this with humour; but 


it did not seem to me so funny when I 


thought about it afterward. At present I 


remember an eager, active-minded man, sit- 
ting anchored in a lounging chair and muf- 
fled 


voice of the achieving dreamer; 


among furs; talking with that tense 


at home in 


life, though exiled from its laughing and de- 


lightful commonplaces; cheerful and alert, 


though slowly dving; voung, clear-eved, and 
still enthusiastic, although already ancient 
in endurance; lving invalided while his City 
of the Sick grows yearly to greater promi- 


nence among the pines; fighting with an easy 











COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND DR. J. A. ZAHM GOING 
OVER THEIR PLANS DURING THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRIP WHICH IS DESCRIBED IN DR, 
ZAHM’'S “THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA’S SOUTH- 
LANDS” 
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smile the death that has so long besieged 
him to the end that others after him, af- 
flicted similarly, may not die. And the best 
of our tricky and trivial achievements, in 
setting words together dwindle in my mind 
to indistinction beside the labours and the 
spirit of this man. 


Apparently the spring book season for 
1910 1s to have several biographies. One 


which is in the course 
Booker T. of preparation is that 
Washington of Booker T. Wash- 

ington, which finishes 
the story started in his autobiography 
Up from Slavery. Vhe autobiography 
was the story of a struggle forward and 
for education. The biography entitled, 
Booker T. Washington, The Builder of 
a Civilisation, will be the story of the 
man’s life as an educator and leader of 
his race. ‘The authors of this book are 
Lyman Beecher Stowe and Emmet J. 


Scott, the latter one of the faculty at &. TENNYSON JESSE. MISS JESSE 'S A GRAND- 
NIECE OF LORD TENNYSON, AND IS THE 
AUTHOR OF “THE MILKY WAY” AND “BEG- 
GARS ON HORSEBACK.” A PLAY BASED ON 
HER STORY, “THE BLACK MASK,” WAS PRE- 
SENTED IN NEW YORK TWO YEARS AGO 


Tuskegee and for years Dr. Washing- 
ton’s secretary and trusted lieutenant. 
Most of the material was gathered by 
Mr. Scott during Dr. Washington’s 
life. 

. . . 

The organisation of Tuskegee is de- 
scribed in the opening chapters of the 
book as follows: 

It came about that in the year 1880, in 
Macon County, Alabama, a certain ex-con- 
federate Colonel conceived the idea that if 


he could secure the negro vote he could beat 





his rival and win the seat he coveted in 
the State Legislature. Accordingly, the Col- 
onel went to the leading negro in the town 
of Tuskegee and asked him what he could 
do to secure the negro vote, for negroes 
then voted in Alabama without restriction. 
This man, Lewis Adams, by name, himself 
an ex-slave, promptly replied that the thing 


his race most wanted was education and 
UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS—MARIA THOMP- 
SON DAVIESS, AUTHOR OF “OVER PARADISE 
RIDGE” 


that if he (the Colonel) would agree to 
work for the passage of a bill appropriat- 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS—RUPERT 
ing money for the maintenance of an indus- 


trial school for negroes he, Adams, would 
help to get for him the negro vote and the 
election. This bargain between an ex-slave- 
holder and an ex-slave was made and faith- 
fully both 


sult that the following year the Legislature 


observed on sides with the re- 
of Alabama appropriated $2,000 a year for 
the establishment of a normal and industrial 
Tuskegee. 
Arm- 
voung 


school for negroes in the town of 


On the recommendation of General 


strong of Hampton Institute, a col- 


oured man, Booker T. Washington, a recent 


graduate and a teacher at the Institute, was 


called from there to take charge of this 
landless, buildingless, teacherless and stu- 
dentless institution of learning. 

This move turned out to be a fatal mis- 


take in the political career of the Colonel. 
The appellation of “nigger lover” kept him 


ever after firmly wedged in his political 


grave. Thus, by the same stroke, was the 


career of an ex-slaveholder wrecked and 


that of an ex-slave made. This political 


blunder of an obscure office-seeker has given 


to education one of its great formative in- 
stitutic ns, to the negro race its greatest 
leader, and to America one of its greatest 
citizens. 





HUGHES, AUTHOR OF “CROPPED WINGS” 
Returning from a review of troops 
near Washington (in the autumn of 
1861), Julia Ward 
The Battle Howe’s carriage was 
Hymn surrounded and_ de- 


layed by the marching 
regiments: she and her companions sang, 
to beguile the tedium of the way, the 
war songs which every one was singing 
in those days; among them— 
John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave. 


His soul is marching on! 


The soldiers liking this, cried, “(Good 
for you!”, and took up the chorus with 
its rhythmic swing. “Mrs. Howe,” said 
Mr. Clarke, “why do not write 
some good words for that stirring tune?” 
“T have often wished to do so!” she re- 
plied. Waking in the grey of the next 
morning, as she lay waiting for the 
dawn, the words came to her. 


you 


Mine eves have seen the glory of the com- 


ing of the Lord— 


She lay perfectly still. Line by line, 
stanza by stanza, the words came sweep- 
ing on with the rhythm of marching feet, 
She saw the long 


pauseless, resistless. 
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lines swinging into place before her eyes, 
heard the voice of the nation speaking 
through her lips. She waited till the 
voice was silent, till the last line was 
ended; then sprang from bed, and grop- 
ing for pen and paper, scrawled in the 
grey twilight the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” She was used to writing 
thus; verses often came to her at night, 
and must be scribbled in the dark for 
fear of waking the baby; she crept back 
to bed, and as she fell asleep she said to 
herself, “I like this better than most 
things I have written.” In the morn- 
ing, while recalling the incident, she 
found she had forgotten the words. 
. . . 

The poem was published in the 47¢- 
lantic Monthly for February, 1862. “It 
was somewhat praised,” she says, “on 
its appearance, but the vicissitudes of the 
war so engrossed public attention that 
small heed was taken of literary matters. 
. . . | knew and was content to know, 
that the poem soon found its way to the 
camps, as I heard from time to time of 





PORTRAITS—JOSEPH CONRAD AT HIS ESSEX (ENGLAND) HOME 


its being sung in chorus by the soldiers.” 
She did not, however, realise how rapid- 
ly the hymn made its way, nor how 
strong a hold it took upon the people. 
It was “sung, chanted, recited, and used 
in exhortation and prayer on the eve of 
battle.” It was printed in newspapers, 
in army hymn-books, on broadsides; it 
was the word of the hour, and the Union 
armies marched to its swing. Among 
the singers of the “Battle Hymn” was 
Chaplain McCabe, the fighting chaplain 
of the 122d Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
He read the poem in the A¢lantic, and 
was so struck with it that he committed 
before from his 


it to memory rising 
chair. He took it with him to the front, 
and in due time to Libby Prison, 


whither he was sent after being captured 
at Winchester. Here, in the great bare 
room where hundreds of Northern sol- 
diers were herded together, came one 
night a rumour of disaster to the Union 
arms. A great battle, their jailers told 
them; a great Confederate victory. Sad- 
ly the Northern men gathered together 
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in groups, sitting or lying on the floor, 
talking in low tones, wondering how, 
where, why. Suddenly, one of the ne- 
groes who brought food tor the prisoners 
stooped in passing and whispered to one 
of the sorrowful groups. “The news was 
false: there had, indeed, been a great bat- 
tle, but the Union army had won, the 
Confederates were defeated and _ scat- 
tered. Like a flame the word flashed 
through the prison. Men leaped to 
their feet, shouted, embraced one an- 
other in a frenzy of joy and triumph; 
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and Chaplain McCabe, standing in the 
middle of the room, lifted up his great 
voice and sang aloud, 

Mine eves have seen the glory of the com- 


ing of the Lord! 


the chorus, and 
shout of 


Every voice took up 
Libby Prison rang with the 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah!” The vic- 
tory was that of Gettysburg. When, 
some time after, McCabe was released 
from prison, he told in Washington, be- 
a great audience of loyal people, 


tore 





THE LATEST 








PORTR 


ELLEN GLASGOW 











the story of his war-time experiences; 
and when he came to that night in Libby 
Prison, he sang the “Battle Hymn” once 
more. ‘The effect was magical: people 
shouted, wept, and sang, all together; 
and when the song was ended, above the 
tumult of applause was heard the voice 
of Abraham Lincoln, exclaiming, while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, “Sing 
it again!” 


Robert H. 


McLaughlin, who wrote 


The Eternal Magdalene, is a young 
Cleveland man, until 
Robert H. recently the manager 
McLaughlin of The Colonial Thea- 
tre in that city. He 


has written several plays, some of which 
have been produced locally. Among 
these was Demi-Tasse, a dramatic one- 
act piece shown two years ago with Miss 
May Buckley and Jack Halliday in the 
principal roles. The Sixth Command- 
which country-wide 
tour, has never played there. 


ment, enjoyed a 





“ACRES OF 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, AUTHOR OF 


DIAMONDS” 
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ROBERT H, 


MC LAUGHLIN, 
ETERNAI 


AUTHOR OF 
MAGDALENE” 


“THE 


“Nothing in Tolstoy’s life is so in- 
teresting to me as the circumstances of 
his death, his flight 

Tolstoy’s Flight from home _ to the 
monastery, his perish- 

ing on a wayside station like some aged 
pilgrim on the way to Jerusalem.” So 
writes Stephen Graham in The Vay of 
Martha and the Way of Mary. “The 
story is such a beautiful, pathetic, touch- 
ing one that the station of Astapovo may 
well be an object of pilgrimage for peo- 
ple who can feel in themselves the 
poignancies of life, and who are inter- 
ested in the destinies of mankind.” It 
is a little station on a by line. “In the 
waiting room are peasants in rags, in 
skins, in old peasants 
sleeping on forms, bundles on the floor, 
heaps of bundles, tied up sacks, ancient 
green trunks. On one side of the room 
is a grandfather’s clock, on the other is 
a little wooden chapel with ikons and 
votive candles. From the clock to the 
chapel runs a long lindleum covered bar 
and on the ikon side of it are scores of 


sheep blouses, 





“THE 


AUTHOR OF 
ADVENTURE” 


HENRY KITCHELL 


REAI 


WEBSTER, 


fresh loaves, while on the clock side are 
vodka and wine. On the top of the 
clock burns a parafin lamp. ‘There is 
praying and disputing and tea drinking, 
children crying, bundles, boxes, points- 
men with dim lanterns, a mouldy look- 
ing gendarme, and it is five o'clock in 
the morning.”’ 
. os . 

they 
room 


train 
just such a 


lingering 
into 


“Out of the 
brought Tolstoy 
and to “Thev brought 
him through here,’ says the heavy 
bearded man behind the bar, ‘and they 
put him first in the woman’s room and 
then took him to a room in the station 
master’s house.’ ‘The man behind the 
bar has trained his whiskers to look like 
those of Tolstoy, and is vain enough to 
ask me: ‘Did you not take me for Tol 
stoy’s double? frightened 
when they see me and think I am Tol- 
stoy's ghost. Am I not like him?’ A 
gruff, astonishing old fellow, this dou- 
ble of Tolstoy. A strange coincidence 


suc h a scene. 


some are 


that Tolstoy should die at his station. 
He is heavy, awkward, unpleasant look- 
ing, like a Guy Fawkes efhgy of Tol- 
stoy; and as you watch him cross the 
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room it seems as if his hair 
might fall off and prove to be a wig, 
and as if one might pull his beard and 
whiskers away. But he is quite oblig- 
ing to me, and marble 
tablet in the station wooden 


waiting 


shows me the 
master’s 


wall, and directs me to the room in 
which everything stands just as it did 
then, which is being preserved so for all 
time—if ‘Time spares ‘Tolstoy’s mem- 
ory.” 
. . . 
“The first I ever heard of Tolstoy 


was the discrediting whisper, ‘his wife 
banks his money; everything is in his 
wife’s name.’ And when | 
came to Russia, coupled with national 
pride in Leo Nikolaevitch was always 
the rumour: ‘when he wants to go to 
Moscow he travels first class; he does 
not go on foot as he advises others to 


later on 





STEPHEN GRAHAM 
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do. He counsels us to live simply while 
he himself lives in style at Yasnaya 
Polyana. He disbelieves in doctors, but 
when the least thing is the matter with 
him doctors are in attendance.’ I sup- 
pose no one really put these things in 
the balance against ‘Tolstoy’s sincerity— 
unless, perhaps, it was Tolstoy himself. 
Tolstoy was evidently heavily oppressed 
by the worldly life in which he seemed 
to share and which he seemed to counte- 
nance. It was mirrored in his soul as 
the everyday reflection of life, the lux- 
ury, feasting, drinking, trivial conversa- 
tion, and vulgar pride of his home. 
Some time in his life, perhaps several 
times, Tolstoy must have been on the 
point of running away. In 
make his personal life correspond to his 
teaching, it would have been necessary 


order to 


os 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, AUTHOR OF “PRUSSIAN MEMORIES” 
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to give up his wife and family and the 
lite they insisted on living. He ought 
to have gone out into the wilderness 
and become a hermit or a pilgrim. So 
he would have made his personality and 
doctrine into one great snow-crowned 
mountain and holy landmark in the na- 
tional life of Russia.” 
*ee 

A glimpse of Edwin Booth during his 
tour of Germany is given in Poultney 
Bigelow’s Prussian Mem- 
ories. Booth knew no 
German, and he acted 
with Germans who knew 
no English—but spoke the German text 
in response to his English. “Nor was 
the German translation always the 
same, for Shakespeare is to the German 
poet what Homer and Horace have 


Booth in 
Germany 
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been to the metrical pundits of England. 
Booth, moreover, never gave a rehear- 
sal; and a strange company of German 
actors would face their Shylock or their 
Othello for the first time, and within 
a few minutes thereafter Booth would 
be seeking in English the life of a Ger- 
man Antonio or strangling the guttu- 
rals of a Teutonic Desdemona, the 
while cursing her with British exple- 
tives. Never has the world perhaps 
witnessed so magnificent a triumph of 
professional knowledge, dramatic gen- 
ius, and uniformity of stage drilling as 
this combination of Edwin Booth acting 
in every notable town of Germany from 
Hamburg to Vienna; having no com- 
pany of his own, but enjoying in each 
theatre the cordial welcome of brother- 
actors to whom the lines of Shakespeare 
were so much a part of their life that 
they could follow its spirit even when 
expressed by foreign words, just as a 
child can understand the Lord’s Prayer 
or the Ten Commandments in any 
tongue.” 


“Interest in the study and observa- 
tion of that intensely human document, 
the mind of a child,” 

A Foreword writes Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett in the fore- 

word to the new edition of The One I 
Knew Best Of All, “has without doubt 
developed greatly since this particular 
record was published twenty-two years 
ago. ‘The strong line of demarcation 
between childhood and maturity has, in 
the minds of logical observers, gradually 
obliterated itself. A man of forty and 
a man of four are no longer separated 
by a gulf so immense as to suggest a 
doubt as to whether the two creatures 
can really belong to the same race. ‘The 
Unconsidered Trifle of six or ten years 
who was once merely regarded as either 
comic, adorable, fantastic, tiresome, or 
intolerable has—it has finally been re- 
marked—as many mental processes as 
oneself. The curious and reflective have 
begun to find this sometimes startling, 
but always more or less illuminating.” 
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“The One I Knew Best Of All par- 
took of the nature of an experiment and 
assumed the form of a very simple rec- 
ord. After its publication I was inter- 
ested to receive letters from people 
worlds apart in the matter of nationality 
and surroundings, yet each one saying, 
in effect, ‘I felt as if I were reading of 
my own childhood.’ These same words 
being written by a man whose boyhood 
had been spent in Scotland, a woman 
who had been born on a Virginia plan- 
tation in the days of slavery, and an- 
other whose first eighteen years had been 
lived in an Italian city—I took as proof 
that I had not been wrong in stating in 
my preface to the book that the Small 
Person was only one of hundreds of 
thousands of other small persons and 
differed from them only in as far as she 
had more or less imagination. She had 
spent her childhood in a smoky factory 
town in the North of England, and yet 
the record of her small feelings and sen- 
timents had awakened familiar memo- 
ries in the minds of human beings whose 
lives had passed in totally differing 
atmospheres and circumstances. What 
I myself find suggestive and recognise 
every day of my life is that the charac- 
teristics of the Small Person—her emo- 
tions, her faults, her strength, her rap- 
tures, her dislikes—have accompanied 
through a lifetime the individual she 
was—in the ‘Back Garden of Eden’— 
preparing to become. I see very little 
change in her. She has accumulated 
more facts and knows more of the rela- 
tive sizes of things, but she does to-day 
exactly the find of thing she would have 
done in nursery days if life could then 
have called upon her to confront the 
conditions it now presents. I could not 
say that I consider her much wiser.” 

eee 

In the course of Gold, Mr. Stewart 
Edward White naturally had much to 

say of the various po- 


The Retort litical figures of Cali- 
Crushing fornia in the early pio- 
neer days. Of one 


man who played a part in the State’s 
history he said nothing positively un- 








15 








pleasant, but was obliged to bring out 
the tact that he had been a person of no 
particular strength or importance. A 
short time after the appearance of the 
book Mr. White received a vituperative 
letter from a descendant of the man in 
question. ‘The descendant announced 
that he intended to hold the author per- 
sonally responsible for all that had been 
written. Mr. White replied soothingly, 
suggesting that his correspondent had 


The Long Run 
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better first hold responsible Josiah 
Royce, Bancroft, and other historians, 
further pointing out that a morning 
in the Sacramento library would 
prove that no_ injustice had _ been 
done. Back came the crushing retort: 
“T care not what the pages of his- 
tory may say. I am an_ exponent 
of the old Southern chivalry, and 
have nothing but contempt for the 
canaille.” 





“COCK O’ THE WALK’—ACT III 


“Bellchamber appears before the bishops; and, by artistically telling an elaborate lie, 
he convinces their lordships that Sir Augustus is a gentleman above reproach.” 


THE LONG RUN IN THE THEATRE 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


WeE have become so accustomed to the 
long run in recent years that we are 
likely to forget that this factor in the 
conduct of the theatre was uterly un- 
known until the last half century. 
Euripides often wrote a play which was 
intended to be acted only once, and then 
contentedly went home and wrote an- 
other; vet many of his tragedies are 
likely to be remembered longer than 
Within the Law. When Shakespeare 
first produced Hlamlet at the Globe 
Theatre in 1602, we may be certain that 
he never expected it to be played so 
many as a hundred times—not a hun- 
dred times consecutively, but a hundred 


times in all, before it was finally dis- 
carded and forgotten. Moliére never 
even thought of running a single com- 
edy throughout a season, however popu- 
lar the comedy might be. In theatrical 
memoirs of the eighteenth century, we 
often read of a tragedy that took the 
town by storm and was acted for as 
many as ten consecutive nights, or of a 
comedy that proved itself so popular 
that it had to be repeated no less than 
twenty times during the course of the 
year. So recently as 1863, in our own 
country of America, Lester Wallack’s 
Rosedale, which broke all pre-existent 
records for popularity, was acted only 
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one hundred and twenty-five times dur- 
ing the first twelve months of its ca- 
reer. Yet nowadays, in New York, a 
play is commonly regarded as a failure 
unless it runs at once for at least a hun- 
dred consecutive performances. 

The development of the long run in 
the last fifty years has been undoubtedly 
determined by the growth of modern 
a population of more than a 
million; it seems, in consequence, a nat- 
ural phenomenon; but our present fa- 
miliarity with the long run should not 
lead us to neglect to ask whether a sys- 
tem which permits Peg o’ My Heart 
to run consecutively for three years is 
really more salutary to the drama than 
the system which inspired the composi- 
tion of such plays as Othello, Le Mis- 
and The School for Scandal. 

Nobody denies that the long run is a 
bad thing for the actors, except for the 
fact that they are thereby assured of 
continuous employment at a stated sal- 
ary. It is a bad thing for the “star” 
pertormers, because any histrionic com- 
position is likely to become perfunctory 
if it is repeated for more than a hun- 
dred consecutive exhibitions; but it is a 
much more devastating thing for the 
minor actors, who—condemned to spend 
a year in repeating inconsiderable ‘“‘bits”’ 
—miss the needed opportunity for ex 


cities to 


anthro pe , 


perience and training in a wide variety 
of parts. 

From the financial point of view, the 
long run is a good thing for the author, 
fortune 


consummation 


since it permits him to make a 
from a play—a 
that was never possible at any previous 
period in the history of the 
Thomas Hey wood, a successful Eliza- 
bethan paid three 
pounds for his best play, 4 Woman 


Killed With Kindness; and, allowing 


single 
drama. 


playwright, was 


tor the increase in the purchasing power 
of money in the last three hundred 
years, this sum would now amount to 


On the other 
hand, it may reasonably be conjectured 
that Mr. Roi Cooper Megrue will earn 
at least one hundred thousand dollars 
with Under Cover,—a play which, de- 


about seventy-five dollars. 
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spite its many merits, is not likely to be 
remembered for three centuries. 
But, though the theatre is 
Robert Louis Stevenson remarked—a 
“sold-mine” for the author, the long 
run is disadvantageous to the dramatist 
from another—and perhaps a more im- 
portant—point of view. Under our 
present system, the author is condemned 
to trv for a long run, whether he wants 
to or not; 
willing to produce a play that does not 
seem likely to run for at least a hundred 
nights. To illustration from 
the analogous art of the novel, our pres- 
ent system in the theatre condemns all 


now—as 


for scarcely any manager is 


seize an 


our authors to emulate Harold Bell 
Wright or Gene Stratton-Porter, and 
forbids them absolutely to emulate 


George Meredith or Henry James. 
Whether or not the long run is a 
good thing for the manager is a question 
more difficult to Under our 
present system, the manager 
produces five new plays in the course of 
a season. He hopes that one of these 
may run a year; and he expects, from 
the profits of this one production— 
whichever it may be—to liquidate the 
losses of the other and thus to 
finish the year on the right side of the 
ledger. Any play which does not, al- 
most immediately, show signs of set- 
tling down for an entire run, 
is summarily discarded within a period 
that varies from two weeks to six weeks 
from the date of the original perform- 


ance, 


answer. 
average 


rour, 


season § 


This system—to borrow an analogy 
from the game of roulette—is similar 
to the system of backing five successive 
single numbers and hoping that one of 
them may win, instead of playing more 
safely with a series of five even chances 
on the red and black. One of the most 
intelligent of our American theatrical 
managers said recently to the present 
writer, “Our theatre business is not a 
business at all; it is only a gamble.” 
The main trouble with the business of 
our theatre at the present time is that 
it is utterly unbusinesslike. 

There are two ways of embarking on 








’ 





a money-making enterprise. One way 
—the sound, commercial way—is to 
manufacture one hundred articles and to 
sell them at a profit of two dollars each. 
The other way—the dangerous and 
gambling way—is to manufacture one 
hundred articles, to sell one of them at 
a profit of four hundred dollars, and to 
sell the other ninety-nine at a loss of two 
dollars each. From the first of these 
hypothetical transactions, the business- 
man will earn a profit of two hundred 
dollars: from the second, he will earn 
a profit of two hundred and two dol- 
lars; but everybody will agree that the 
first transaction is “business” and that 
the second is “only a gamble.” 

If our theatre business at the present 
day is “only a gamble,” it is because our 
managers have made it so, by trying al- 
ways for long runs. The main trouble 
with our commercial managers appears 
to be that they are not sufficiently com- 
mercial. ‘They try, over and over 
again, to hit upon “the one best bet,” 
instead of investing their money more 
conservatively. 

Let us imagine for a moment that all 
the publishers in America, with two or 
three exceptions, should decide to-mor- 
row never to print another book out- 
side that field of fiction that is always 
expected to be “popular.” Let us sup- 
pose. also, that each of our publishers 
should decide to issue five novels in the 
course of the next twelve months, in the 
hope that one of the five might achieve 
a sale of one hundred thousand copies; 
and let us imagine, further, that if any 
of the novels so issued should seem, 
within the first month of its career, to be 
unlikely to attain an ultimate sale of 
one hundred thousand copies, the pub- 
lishers should determine to remove it 
summarily from circulation, destroy the 
plates, and burn the manuscript. Every 
author would protest at once that all 
the publishers had gone insane; and the 
reading public would clamour loudly 
against the discontinuance of all books 
of poetry, biography, history, criticism, 
scholarship, and science. Yet this hypo- 
thetical and almost unimaginable situa- 
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tion in the world of books is precisely 
the situation that confronts our dra- 
matic authors at the present time in the 
world of plays. They must write a 
“best seller’ or nothing: they must 
write a play that seems likely to run a 
year, or they must not write a play 
at all. 

When every manuscript is judged by 
its likelihood to achieve a season’s run, 
it follows that many great manuscripts 
must be rejected. Of such a piece as 
The Weavers of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
our gambling American managers have 
been saying for twenty years, “It’s a 
great play, of course; but there isn’t a 
cent of money in it.”” What they mean, 
really, is that there isn’t a hundred 
thousand dollars in it; but the distinc- 
tion remains unapparent to the gambling 
mind. The Weavers has lately been 
produced at an abandoned theatre in 
New York; it has run for two months, 
and it has paid its way: but this sort of 
success has come to seem a sort of fail- 
ure to the mind that is fixed forever on 
a season’s run. Why bet at all—the 
gamblers seem to say—unless you have 
a chance of winning thirty-five for one? 
But anybody who has ever systematically 
played roulette will be likely to protest 
that “that way madness lies.” 

There are many great plays which 
might be produced for one month at a 
total cost of twenty thousand dollars— 
including all the necessary expenses both 
of the proprietor of the theatre and of 
the proprietor of the production—and 
which, during that period, would be cer- 
tain to attract to the box-office at least 
twenty-two thousand dollars. <A _ sur- 
plus of two thousand dollars in a single 
month is considered a very good profit 
in any other business; but, in the gam- 
ble of the theatre, our managets persist 
in losing many times that sum in the 
hope of ultimately winning one hundred 
thousand dollars at a single cast. 

What we really need is a system 
which will permit our managers to pre- 
sent a play for six weeks only, with the 
expectation of reaping a reasonable pro- 
fit of not less than ten per cent. on 
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“LITERATURE” 


“A delicious satire of what people who have never written books conceive to be ‘the 
literary temperament’.” 








“THE HONORABLE LOVER” 


“Alberto exercises all his tact to bring about a reconciliation between Manina and her 
husband; and he ultimately succeeds in making permanent the status quo.” 
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“WHIMS’ 
“The Comte de Chavigny has become estranged from his young wife, la Comtesse; but 
they are brought together by the clever machinations of an experienced woman of the world, 
‘ Madame de Leéry.” 














“THE WEAVERS’ —ACT II 


’ 


“The second act shows the hardships suffered by the weavers in their daily lives.’ 








“MAJOR BARBARA”—ACT II 


The Salvation Army procession. “This act would still be dramatically interesting if 
it were shorn of its author’s brilliant verbiage.” 














“THE GREAT LOVER’’—ACT I 


“Particularly effective is the scene in the first act, when the manager's office is invaded 
by a polyglot company of singers, each bent on urging some special grievance against the 
general conduct of the opera-house.” 
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each production, but with no intention 
of running any single play throughout 
an entire season. ‘This sound and busi- 
nesslike and sensible system has been 
adopted, for the current season, by Miss 
Grace George, Mr. Emanuel Reicher, 
and the Washington Square Players: 
and it is reassuring to record that the 
productions that have been offered to 
the public by these managers have been 
-—when all things are considered—the 
most interesting productions of the year. 


“MAJOR BARBARA” 


When Miss George assumed direc- 
tion of The Playhouse at the outset of 
the season, she assembled a well-selected 
company and announced her intention 
to produce from six to ten good plays 
during the course of the year. She has 
already exhibited The New York Idea, 
The Liars, and Major Barbara. All 
three of these plays are examples of that 
peculiarly intelligent type of entertain- 
ment that is known as High Comedy. 
None of the three could be expected, at 
this time, to run a year; yet all three 
have been commercially successful, be- 
cause they were put up for a limited 
number of performances. At the mo- 
ment when this article was written, 
Major Barbara was crowding the thea- 
tre every night; yet Miss George had 
already begun rehearsals of the next 
item on her programme. 

By adhering to her original plan, and 
by resisting the temptation to relapse 
into a long run of Major Barbara, Miss 
George is building up a repertory of 
permanently interesting plays. She is 
also building up a clientéle, that may be 
depended on to support her productions 
in the future. Already the most intel- 
ligent theatre-goers in New York have 
made three visits to the Playhouse; and, 
under the present system, they will re- 
turn to the box-office three or four times 
more before Miss George’s season ends. 
On the other hand, if she had chosen 
to take a gambling chance on a wishy- 
washy play and had succeeded in run- 
ning it throughout the season, judicious 
theatre-goers would have seen her only 
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once during the course of the year. It 
seems, on the whole, more business-like 
for an actress to play to a limited pub- 
lic that will come to see her half a 
dozen times than to play to a larger 
public that will come to see her only 
once. This is, perhaps, the chief advan- 
tage of the short run system from the 
purely commercial point of view. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara 
was first produced in London in 1905, 
and has been published in this country 
for ten years. Since any American 
manager might have produced it at any 
time in the last decade, it must be as- 
sumed that all of them decided that 
Major Barbara was one of those inter- 
esting pieces “without a cent of money 
in them.” For this reason, the com- 
mercial success of Miss George’s pre- 
sentation of the play is all the more 
gratifying. 

Major Barbara shows Mr. Shaw 
neither at his best nor at his worst; but, 
both in its defects and in its merits, it is 
thoroughly characteristic of his method. 
Mr. Shaw’s work is a “criticism of life” 
in the narrow sense of the word, and not 
in the broad and general sense which 
Matthew Arnold intended when he 
coined his famous phrase. Mr. Shaw’s 
talent is critical, rather than creative; 
he is an analyst, not a synthesist; he 
takes the elements of human life quite 
skilfully apart, but he cannot put the 
elements of human life together. His 
characters are not living human beings, 
but brilliant essayists who give expres- 
sion to Mr. Shaw’s critical opinion of 
them. What he shows us is not life, 
but a delightfully intelligent commen- 
tary on it. 

There is one good act in Major Bar- 
bara,—the second; that is to say, this 
act would still be dramatically interest- 
ing if it were shorn of its author’s bril- 
liant verbiage. The rest of the play is 
made up of witty conversation,—the 
sort of conversation that is entertaining 
for a while, but grows tiresome after 
half an hour. It is for this reason only 
that the last act is less interesting than 
the first; for, by the time the last act 








b 


comes, the average auditor has grown 
weary of wit and begins to long for a 
little human nature. 


““THE WEAVERS” 


When The Weavers of Gerhart 
Hauptmann was first produced in Ber- 
lin in 1892, it created a sensation which 
made its author famous through the 
world. So early as 1895, the play was 
acted in the German language at the 
Irving Place Theatre in New York. 
Twenty years have since elapsed, dur- 
ing which our American managers have 
stubbornly stuck to the opinion that 
“there wasn’t a cent of money in it.” 
We owe our present privilege of seeing 
it acted in the English language only to 
the accident of the war, which has re- 
quired the eminent German actor and 
stage-director, Emanuel Reicher, to seek 
in the United States a temporary field 
for his activities. 

Mr. Reicher has produced The 
Weavers very well. He has trained a 
large company of comparatively un- 
known actors to give a performance that 
is exceedingly impressive. No other 
theatre having been available for one of 
the most famous plays of modern times, 
Mr. Reicher has exhibited his produc- 
tion in the Garden,—a theatre that has 
long stood empty because nobody would 
go to it. The Weavers has already run 
for six weeks; and it has paid its 
way. 

The play is so well known that it is 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that The Weavers, when Hauptmann, 
at the age of thirty, launched it in Ber- 
lin, was unique in form,—or, rather, in 
its formlessness. ‘The play has no be- 
ginning and no ending; it has no hero 
and no heroine; it has no love-interest ; 
it avoids all the arts and artifices of the 
theatre. ‘The subject is the gradual 
gathering of the revolt of the weavers 
of Silesia against their employers, in the 
period of the eighteen-forties. “This sub- 
ject is exhibited in five successive pic- 
tures, which betray no predetermined 
narrative relation to each other. The 
first act shows the oppression of the 
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weavers by their employers; the second 
act shows the hardships suffered by the 
weavers in their daily lives; the third 
act shows the insurrection of the weavers 
beginning in a tavern; the fourth act 
shows the weavers invading the com- 
fortable homes of their employers; and 
the fifth act shows the weavers shot 
down by the armed forces of the gov- 
ernment. Throughout these five acts, 
the only protagonist of the drama is 
the mob,—the mob that gradually 
grows conscious of itself and proceeds to 
do things that, though ill-advised and 
futile, are yet, somehow, mystically 
right. Individuals emerge only for a 
moment and then melt backward into 
the all-embracing crowd. ‘The whole 
struggle shows the formlessness, and 
also shows the vastitude, of life. No 
other play has ever seemed so natural. 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


The periodical productions of the 
Washington Square Players at the 
Bandbox Theatre are growing more 
and more interesting. ‘Their second biil 
for the current season is, on the whole, 
the best that they have shown. It is 
made up of four Comparative Comedies, 
—four one-act plays selected from the 
dramatic output of Austria, America, 
Italy, and France. Each of these come- 
dies is adequately acted, and all of them 
are beautifully framed. In the impor- 
tant detail of scenic decoration, the 
Washington Square Players have al- 
ready easily surpassed nearly all of the 
producing managers on Broadway. 
They have no money, and they can’t 
afford to gamble; but they know how to 
beautify the stage with art. 

Arthur Schnitzler’s Literature is al- 
ready fairly well known in America. 
It is a delicious satire of what people 
who have never written books conceive 
to be “the literary temperament.” Gil- 
bert and Margaret have experienced a 
period of passionate cohesion, and have 
subsequently parted, to think back upon 
it separately. Gilbert writes a novel, 
and reprints verbatim his own love let- 
ters and those of Margaret. Margaret 
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also writes a novel, and reprints ver- 
batim her own love letters and those 
of Gilbert. A comparison of the two 
volumes would, therefore, destroy the 
anonymity of both authors and create a 
public scandal. ‘This catastrophe, how- 
ever, is averted by a summary suppres- 
sion of Margaret’s book; and _ the 
wealthy man she is about to marry reads 
the novel of his rival without suspecting 
the source of its material. 

Miss Alice Gerstenberg, the young 
American playwright whose _ tactful 
dramatisation of Alice in Wonderland 
attracted favourable notice a year ago, 
conceived a very original idea for her 
one-act comedy entitled Overtones. She 
exhibited two women at a tea-table ex- 
changing the amiable insincerities of 
polite conversation; but behind each of 
these women stood a shrouded figure 
which represented her real self and 
which punctuated the current conver- 
sation with unexpected outbursts of sin- 
cerity. 

In The Honorable Lover, by Roberto 
Bracco, the hero, named Alberto, is en- 
joying an illicit love-affair with Ma- 
nina, who is the wife of his best friend, 
Federico. Alberto himself is married 
to Rosetta, who regards him as a model 
husband. Everything is going well un- 
til Manina makes up her mind that she 
ought to divorce her husband in order 
that she may be able to marry her lover. 
But this is the one thing that her lover 
does not want. Alberto, therefore, ex- 
ercises all his tact to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between Manina and her hus- 
band; and he ultimately succeeds in 
making permanent the status quo. 

Whims, by Alfred de Musset, is very 
light and slight,—a sort of playful trivi- 
ality. “The Comte de Chavigny has be- 
come estranged from his young wife, la 
Comtesse; but they are brought together 
by the clever machinations of an ex- 
perienced woman of the world, Madame 
de Léry. Alfred de Musset was not 
essentially a dramatist; but he was a 
keen-winged lyric song-bird who some- 
times soared above the theatre and 
dropped a moulted feather on the stage. 
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“THE GREAT LOVER” 

The Great Lover, by Leo Ditrich- 
stein and Frederic and Fanny Hatton, 
is a play that has obviously been de- 
signed to achieve a season’s run; and it 
will attain this consummation on its 
merits as an entertainment. It takes the 
spectator behind the scenes in a metro- 
politan opera-house, and introduces him 
to that romantic and preposterously ar- 
tificial world in which great singers 
strut and fret. 

The hero, Jean Paurel, is exhibited 
at the climacteric of his career, both as 
a great singer and as a great lover. He 
loses his voice during a performance of 
Don Giovanni, and is perforce sup- 
planted by a younger singer; and this 
younger rival also supplants him in the 
affections of the young soprano who is 
the latest and the greatest of his loves. 
This motive is, of course, familiar on 
the stage; but it is always effective, and 
it is rendered more so, in the present 
case, than usual by the finished perfor- 
mance of Mr. Ditrichstein. ‘The play 
has been admirably staged by Mr. Sam 
Forrest. Particularly effective is the 
scene in the first act, when the manager’s 
office is invaded by a polyglot company 
of singers, each bent on urging some 
special grievance against the general 
conduct of the opera-house. 


“COCK 0’ THE WALK” 

In Cock o° the Walk, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, by the exercise of his ex- 
traordinary skill, has managed to fill a 
pattern of four acts with material 
which, in the hands of an ordinary play- 
wright, would have sufficed only for a 
single act. The play, of course, is thin 
in substance; but it is cleverly manipu- 
lated, and the dialogue is written with 
a winning humour. 

Sir Augustus Conyers, the manager of 
the Berkeley Theatre in London, is ar- 
ranging with a committee of four bish- 
ops to make a special production of 
Hamlet in the celebration of the tercen- 
tenary of the death of Shakespeare. He 
is pursued by a silly matinée-girl; and, 
when she throws herself into his arms, 
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he cannot resist a momentary tempta- 
tion to kiss her. ‘The girl’s father, 
hearing of this incident, puts the worst 
construction on it, and protests to the 
four bishops that Sir Augustus is not 
worthy to participate with them in a 
national celebration. ‘The only person 
who can clear the manager of the Berke- 
ley Theatre of evil intention is a broken 
down old actor named Anthony Bell- 
chamber, who happened to be an eye- 
witness of the questionable kissing. 
Bellchamber appears before the bishops; 
and, by artistically telling an elaborate 
lie, he convinces their lordships that Sir 
Augustus is a gentleman above reproach. 
As the price of this service, Bellchamber 
demands of Sir Augustus that, at the 
tercentenary celebration, the latter shall 


produce not Hamlet but Othello, with 
Bellchamber in the part of the Moor 
and the manager in the part of Iago. 
In the final scene, which is dated April 
23, 1916, Bellchamber is shown in the 
habiliments of Othello, about to go upon 
the stage and to achieve the great am- 
bition of his life by acting this leading 
part in London. 

This play was conceived as a satire 
on the conduct of the London stage in 
recent years; and many subtle points 
which are missed by an American audi- 
ence would be welcomed with a quick 
response of recognition by the habitual 
occupants of the London stalls. It is 
by no means a great play; but it affords 
convincing evidence at many points that 
it was written by a great playwright. 


WHAT IS A NOVEL? 
A SYMPOSIUM BY 
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BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 
PROFESSOR PHELPs’s definition is very 
brief. It is as follows: 

I should define a high-class novel in five 


words—a good story well told. 


Brief as the definition is, it is not brief 
enough. ‘Two of the five words have 
no meaning in the definition and there- 
fore no place in it. They are the words 
“well told.” 

For what is a story, what is any story? 
A story is something told. Even if it 
exists only in its first stage of merely 
being imagined, still it exists in the mind 
that has imagined it as told there—told 


in the imagination. There are, of 
course, no such things in life, like enti- 
ties in nature, as stories—prior to their 
being told. It is solely their telling that 
brings them into being. If, then, a story 
is something told, what is a good story? 
A good story is a story good in its ma- 
terial and good in its form, good in its 
idea and good in its art, good in its sub- 
stance and -good in its telling. It is 
never a good story if good only in either 
of these two essentials, and it is only a 
good story if good in both. ‘Therefore 
a good story is always a story well told 
and there is no such possible thing as a 
good story that is not well told. There- 
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fore the words “well told” in Professor 
Phelps’s definition have already been 
enunciated in the word “good” and 
when explicitly repeated merely repeat 
themselves and say nothing. So that if 
he really wishes his definition to stand 
as a serious definition, it stands com- 
prised within three words: “A high-class 
novel is a good story.” 

But, you say, is there no such thing as 
a good story badly told? No; there is 
no such thing as a good story badly told. 
You contradict yourself in your very 
speech and your question embodies an 
unthinkable proposition. You may no 
more speak of a good story as badly told 
than you may speak of a well shaped 
person as mis-shapen. But, you may in- 
sist more positively, is there no such 
thing as a splendid sitter poorly painted ? 
Is there no such thing as great music 
wretchedly played? Is there no such 
thing as a beautiful song abominably 
sung? There certainly is, and so is 
there such a thing, for instance, as a 
good story abominably read. But the 
point is that, while there is such a thing 
as a splendid sitter poorly painted, there 
is no such thing as a splendid portrait 
poorly painted. ‘The point is that there 
is no such thing as great music wretched- 
ly composed. ‘The point is there is no 
such thing as a beautiful song abomin- 
ably written. ‘The splendid painting is 
in the splendid portrait, the great com- 
position is in the great music, the beauti- 
ful composition is in the beautiful song. 
And so good telling is in the good story, 
and separate from good telling there is 
no such possible thing as any good story 
whatsoever. 

When the critic, having read a book, 
tosses it aside and writes, as he often 
does, that the author had a good story 
but told it badly, or did not know how 
to tell it, or ruined it in the telling, 
what he can mean is only this: that he, 


the critic, has found in the author’s book 
material for a good story, which the 
author failed to make into a good story, 
but which he, the critic, has in his own 
imagination made into a good story—so 
But now there are two sto- 


he thinks! 
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ries: there is the author’s story in the 
book and there is the critic’s ‘good 
story” in his own mind; but this “good 
story” in the critic’s mind, as he imag- 
ines it, is not the story that the author 
“told badly.” That the critic should 
ever write in this way of an author is 
one of the triumphs of the critic’s in- 
exact thinking or of not thinking at all 
—his rusty privilege upon occasion. 

This objection to Professor Phelps’s 
definition originates within the terms of 
the definition itself: it means too little. 
The objection obviously to be urged 
against it, not with reference to its 
terms, but with reference to its meaning, 
is that it means too much. 
quit the universities and the school-men 
and go out into the plain simple open 
country where things are concrete and 
being concrete define themselves more 
clearly. Suppose that a dairyman were 
asked to define a high-grade milk-cow 
and should give it as his definition that 
a high-grade milk-cow was a_ good 
milker well milked! In the first place, 
would any information result from the 
definition? And in the second place, 
might not the neighbour of the dairy- 
man, who kept goats instead of cows, 
insist that the definition was a diversion 
of the truth, inasmuch as all his she- 
goats were good milkers well milked? 
Any day, on any American farm, may 
not any one hear a litter of young pigs 
asseverating with Baconian insistence 
upon right thinking that the definition 
applies to their mothers—good milkers 
well milked? On any fine spring day, 
on any green hillside, may not young 
lambs with their soft intelligences be 
heard remonstrating with the giver of 
definitions, that he temper the wind of 
his words to the admirable and amen- 
able maternal ewes—good milkers well 
milked ? 

In other words, if a high-class novel 
is merely a good story well told, so are 
thousands of short-stories in the litera- 
ture of the world “good stories well 
told.” So in fables and in romances 
are there “good stories well told.” So 
in ballads are there ‘“‘good stories well 


Suppose we 
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told.”” So in the drama are there “good 
stories well told.” So in epic poetry are 
there “‘good stories well told.” But 
how does the definition set the novels 
which are “good stories’ apart from 
those other “good stories”? Not at all. 
Yet none of them is a novel. 

Perhaps in any final sense it is im- 
possible to define ‘Ihe Novel—not any 
particular class of novel, but The 
Novel as an ideal attainable type of lit- 
erature—for the reason that a definition 
is exact and The Novel is inexact. A 
definition is like a crystal and The 
Novel is like a growth. At bottom, we 
cannot define anything; we can only dis- 
cover and state how a thing defines itself. 
The Novel may not as yet have com- 
pleted its definition; or if it has done so, 
the critic may not as yet have grasped 
the whole fact and invented the formula 
for stating what the completed defini- 
tion is. 

Nevertheless, we persist in trying to 
define ‘The Novel and we do well thus 
to persist. 

Offering it for what it may be worth, 
I herewith give an unsatisfactory defini- 
tion. 

The Novel is a long artistic prose 
work of the creative imagination which, 
by the use of ideas lying within the ex- 
perience of mankind, attains its desired 
effect of arousing great and varied emo- 
tion. 


BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


It seems to me that the definition by 
Professor Phelps is perfect. In fact, I 
may compare it to one of those Lewis 
Carroll definitions, because it is all-inclu- 
sive and may be separated into compo- 
nent words, shaken vigourously, and may 
then mean almost anything. Any one of 
your serious and earnest readers can take 
this phrase, separate it into individual 
pearls, shake violently in a_ cocktail 
shaker, and produce any of the following 
blends: 

A good story well told is a novel. 

A novel, well told, is a good story. 

A novel is a good story, well told. 

Well told, a novel is a good story. 


A good novel is a well told story. 

A story, well t—— _ But this is 
Lewis Carroll; and intellectual inebria- 
tion lies that way. Yes, the portentous 
pronunciamento of Professor William 
Lyon Phelps is all-inclusive. “Thank 
God, we know, now, what a novel really 
is, and the European war may proceed. 


BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 


“A high-class novel is a good story 
well told.” I find the definition inade- 
quate. ‘The same might be said of a 
high-class drama or a high-class epic. 
Professor Phelps lays an undue stress on 
the value of narrative when he makes 
the story-element of a novel of para- 
mount importance. No novel was ever 
read or remembered chiefly for its story ; 
doubtless it was very largely read and 
remembered because it was well told. 
3ut beyond the story and the method of 
its telling there is a finer quality which 
causes it to be read and remembered: 
the truth and justice of its criticism of 
life. 

A novel reveals an attitude toward 
existence—an attitude which is realized 
in prose through a group of personali- 
ties placed against the background of an 
imaginary setting. In the best novels 
the background blends with and empha- 
sizes the comedy and tragedy of those 
personalities. In every novel that I re- 
call it is the attitude toward life that 
counts—the story is secondary. 

Who remembers the sequence and de- 
tails of action in Henry Esmond?  Pro- 
fessor Phelps inclines to rank it as the 
greatest work of fiction in the English 
language. What one remembers is the 
varying baseness and nobility of the 
characters—in fact, the way they handle 
life and are handled by it, and the phil- 
osophical conclusions at which they ar- 


rive in the working out of their prob- 





lems. 

The prescription for a novel—‘‘a good 
story well told’—is too trifling. It al- 
lots to the novel the status of an enter- 
tainer, whereas increasingly novels are 
taking the place of prophets and preach- 
ers, and setting the ethical standards for 
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nations. People go te novels to-day for 
guidance—to bolster their courage, for- 
tify their religion, to learn how their 
love-affairs should be conducted—in a 
word, to learn how to live rightly. 

This accounts for the growth of real- 
ism during the last decade; the terrible 
earnestness and magnificent effort after 
truth which are found in the works of 
H. G. Wells are a sufficient example. 
The questions which men and women 
are eternally asking are ‘““Why are we 
here? And what shall we do with our- 
selves now we are here?” ‘These are the 
questions which all novelists with ideals 
are trying to answer. Any spinner of 
yarns with a literary aptitude is capable 
of “a good and well-told story.” That 
is not sufficient. It never was sufficient. 
Novels which have survived have had 
somewhere in their making a sterner 
purpose. ‘The first English novel set 
the standard—I mean The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

The modern novelist is an investiga- 
ter in the laboratory of existence. He 
had usurped to a large extent the func- 
tions of the preachers, teachers, reform- 
ers of previous ages by presenting to the 
public the result of his researches in a 
form which is readily understandable. 
His business is to guess at the forces 
which govern wide areas of human des- 
tiny by drawing conclusions from the 
small section of life which comes under 
his personal observation. 


BY MARGARET DELAND 

I cannot agree with Professor Phelps’s 
admirably laconic definition that “‘a 
novel is a good story well told,” because 
that would bar out a large number of 
books which are not good stories, nor 
are they well told; yet which, for want 
of some better word, have to be called 
novels. How would it do to say that a 
novel is: 

“A long story, written for the pur- 
pose of entertainment.” 

It may fail of its purpose (it fre- 
quently does!) ; it may confuse “enter- 
tainment” with propaganda—look at 
the Purpose novel! it may aspire to be 


a sermon—and be written, not to amuse 
the world, but to improve it, so that 
morality, which ought never to be any- 
thing but a by-product of Art, swamps 
Art completely! But if it is a long 
story, written to entertain, it may, it 
seems to me, be called a novel. 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
One reason why criticism has never be- 
come an exact science is that there exists 
for it no Academy, no Supreme Court 
to define precisely its terms and phrases. 
Critics may lay down the law, but every 
reader feels free to interpret it accord- 
ing to his own tastes and prejudices. 
Therefore, while I agree heartily that 
“a good story, well told,” is an excellent 
definition of the novel, I feel moved to 
suggest that the standard of interpreta- 
tion be a high one. ‘To different tastes 
a “good story” may mean anything from 
broadswords and clattering hoofs, to 
Maeterlinck’s old man dreaming in his 
arm chair; and my fear is that many 
people will seize on Professor Phelps’s 
phrase as an excuse for admiring novels 
which I am sure he does not mean to 
admit under the terms cf his definition. 
At least my own personal feeling is 
that there are some novels, a good many 
of them, in fact, which are commonly 
called “good stories” well told, but 
which are not worth either writing or 
reading. ‘This is because, it seems to 
me, a real novel must have for its foun- 
dation a particular variety of good story. 
It is not enough that it be ingenious, or 
exciting, or unusual. It should be deep- 
ly dyed, through and through, every 
thread of it with the color of human- 
ity. Now, as humanity is infinitely va- 
rious, so these stories need bear little 
superficial resemblance to each other. 
Humanity is not by any means always 
intense, or dramatic, or emotional; some- 
times it is idyllic and dreamy, sometimes 
it is sidesplittingly funny, sometimes it 
is brisk and business-like. But it is al- 
ways human, and so should novels be. 
But so they are not always, by any 
means. I can illustrate my point by re- 
ferring to that most rudimentary form 
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of story, the humorous anecdote, beloved 
by all Americans, myself included. Here 
are a few which seem to me to show 
the essential difference between “good 
stories” that are fit for novels and those 
which are not. I choose them especially 
because they are well-worn and familiar. 
The first is that of the prostrate and 
tragically sea-sick lady, with the equally 
prostrate gentleman’s head in her lap. 
In answer to the steward’s inquiry about 
her husband she faintly replies, ‘“He’s 
not my husband. I never saw him be- 
fore.’ Everybody has heard that story, 
and yet the mention of it brings a rem- 
iniscent smile to the lips of anybody who 
has ever been sea-sick. ‘The story, brief 
as it is, sums up and epitomizes all the 
sensations of a very vivid, though not 
very important, human experience. 

My second anecdote tells of the 
Irishman who, while crossing the golf 
links was hit in the head by a golf-ball. 
“I shouted ‘fore!’”’ explained the of- 
fending player, ““When I say ‘fore’ it 
means I’m going to play and you may 
get hit if you don’t watch out.” To 
which the Irishman answered, “Well, 
when I say ‘foive’ it means I’m going 
to hit you in the eye, FOIVE!”  Be- 
ing very hospitable to all funny stories, 
I shouted with amusement the first time 
I heard that joke; but before I had time 
even to repeat it to the home circle, I 
perceived its essential artificiality, the 
fact that it was patently manufactured, 
and the fact that it depended upon 
nothing real in human nature beyond 
the threadbare convention that all Irish- 
men are irascible. By the time I could 
repeat it, it was no longer funny to me. 
And yet it deserves to rank with “good 
stories” of a certain kind. 

Another variety of “good story” 
which does not by any means lose its 
savour by repetition is that familiar one 
of the chorus-girl who said she couldn’t 
think of anything to give Mame for a 
Christmas present, and in answer to the 
suggestion that her friend might like a 
book, replied casually, “Lord, no, that 
wouldn’t do! Mame’s got a book al- 
ready.” I don’t understand that story 
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to be literally true, but it is sufficiently 
well invented to paint the girl’s mental 
habits with a clearness that many chap- 
ters of description could hardly achieve. 
The last, and to my notion, by far the 
best of the anecdotes which have come 
into my mind as illustrations, is told 
about all sorts of characters: English 
private soldiers, old ladies at a pension, 
American tourists,—and it fits them all. 
“What do you call that, waiter?” asks 
the tourist, holding up his breakfast roll. 
“Pain,” says the garcon, and the tourist 
roars with laughter. ‘“‘And what does 
Monsieur call it?” inquires the French- 
man, and when he in turn laughs at the 
strange word “bread,” the tourist breaks 
in solemnly, “But it is bread, you 
know!” ‘This not only paints the 
Anglo-Saxon tourist, but to a thoughtful 
mind, it paints an inimitable portrait of 
all of us, whether we be touristing in 
another country, or in another person’s 
life. It shows us so vividly that we 
almost bark our shins over it, the wall 
which lies between us and the point of 
view of our fellowmen. As we laugh, 
it brings home to us the utter unreason 
and guileless egotism of many of our 
strictures on other people’s actions; it 
sends a penetrating shaft of derisive 
light upon many of our standards. 
Now my reading of Professor Phelps’s 
definition would allow me to put a great 
many novels which are usually consid- 
ered “‘good stories well told,” into the 
pigeon-hole marked “Irishman FOIVE” 
under the general heading of “‘not worth 
while.” Those are the novels which 
are “good stories’ and nothing more, 
even when they are well told; stories 
the entire interest of which depends 
upon what is going to happen next, not 
on how it is going to affect the people 
of the tale; stories of adventure where 
the “adventures” are solely violent ex- 
ternal events; stories where the love- 
making is conventionally drawn and 
prettily coloured; stories which once 
read, lose all substance and form and 
become as distressingly dead and limp 
in the hand as a three-days-caught-trout. 
They do serve to pass the time for many 
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people; but I wonder if the general 
health of the nation might not be bet- 
ter if tired people were given, instead 
of the latest “good story” of this type, 
a frankly physical sedative, a chemical 
in a bottle, which would calm them 
through their stomachs and not through 
their brains. Brains are, on the whole, 
I should say, more important than 
stomachs and occasionally it seems odd 
to me that opiates between covers should 
be freely sold, indeed pressed upon pur- 
chasers by all the crafty devices of the 
advertising agent, while the sale of 
opiates in pills or powders is strictly 
regulated by law. It seems rather a 
pity to call upon the profession of let- 
ters to do what used to be done by 
counting to a thousand, or keeping track 
of imaginary sheep jumping over a gate. 
If this sounds testy and irritable, let 
it be remembered that I have no ani- 
mosity against the flimsiness of the anec- 
dote. It takes but a moment, and vers 
little energy, to tell or hear about the 
made-up Irishman. But when one 
thinks of the amount of effort necessary 
to write even the most careless novel, 
and the length of time it takes even 
for the most accomplished skimmer to 
glance through it, it seems worth while 
to raise an occasional protest against 
having that effort and time spent on 
a hollow story with no bones or sinew 
in it. The quality which does well 
enough for an anecdote, does not seem 
substantial enough for a novel, just as 
dry twigs answer for a picnic fire, but 
will not warm the house in January. 
Besides, the habit of turning to such 
novels for recreation is based on a fum- 
bling ignorance of better possibilities, 
which is always annoying to witness. A 
novel does not need to belong to the 
“Trishman Foive” type of unhuman, ar- 
tificial sentimentalised, manufactured 
fable, to be amusing and entertaining 
enough to take the place of solitaire or 
knitting. The most foolish novel ever 
written is no better for that purpose 
than the witty Dolly Dialogues, or 
Buried Alive, or The White Company, 
or The Beloved Vagabond, or The 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, or Inno- 
cents Abroad. 

These represent, to my mind, the type 
of novel which would go in the sea-sick- 
lady pigeonhole, not at all “grippingly 
vital” as the book-advertisements are so 
fond of saying, but amusing and enter- 
taining because they show one or two 
of the lighter sides of real things; be- 
cause real people live in them, not very 
intensely, but genuinely ; people who are 
human, however small the segment 
shown may be. What the sea-sick lady 
said is true only as regards people who 
happen to be very sea-sick: Innocents 
Abroad bears on nothing more univer- 
sal than the contact of a crude, fresh 
mind with tradition. But most of us 
have been sea-sick at some time or other, 
most of us have wondered if there really 
is anything in Giotto’s frescoes or in the 
Divine Comedy to make such a fuss 
about. We feel ourselves more or less 
inside the story by virtue of something 
inside ourselves. And we have had 
some light thrown on the workings of 
our own machine. 

Professor Phelps says truly that many 
so-called novels nowadays are only ram- 
bling accounts of the lives of uninter- 
esting characters. And yet in those, if 
they are sincere, even in the dullest of 
them, I find something of the same 
quality which tingles through the re- 
mark, “Oh, no, she’s got a book al- 
ready.” I mean that they give me a 
glimpse into another person’s way of 
life, and there is no more exciting and 
fascinating sight in the world, no mat- 
ter who the person is. I was not aware 
until I heard that joke that I had the 
slightest interest in the mental processes 
of people like Mame; but now I see 
that I had no interest, simply because I 
was too ignorant of them to guess what 
they are like. ‘That little joke has 
knocked a hole out of the book-lined 
walls which surround my life, and the 
life of my ancestors and my friends, a 
hole through which I delightedly peer 
at an entire new order of human beings, 
as unaware of me as I had been of 
them; my blood-kin, and yet somehow 
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living, moving and having their full- 
blooded being without an_ element 
which, with a naively unconscious nar 
rowness, I had considered essential. 

Greater in degree and completeness 
is the initiation given me by what is 
sometimes scornfully called the ‘‘story- 
of-a-life-novel.” If it is sincere: if the 
life in which it centres is a real life or a 
life which conceivably might be real,— 
not merely a fantastic creation made up 
out of the whole-cloth of the author’s 
imagination, it cannot possibly be dull. 
The author’s bungling descriptions and 
philosophisings may be dull, the charac- 
ters may seem dull, but I have only to 
look under the crust of poor workman- 
ship to find them intensely interesting ; 
for, of course, there is no such thing 
in life as an uninteresting character. 
Such works when they are well done, 
rank almost with the best, and when 
they are badly done, I pick out the best 
spots and am grateful for them. 

I have saved for the last the, “but it 
is bread,” novels, those which instantly 
and vividly impress you with a sense of 
fascinating reality and at the same time 
glow with a light in which you can, for- 
ever after, make more sense out of the 
formidable lump of reality which hap- 
pens to be your own life. Not only am 
I amused by that American tourist, but 
I understand from him as I never did 
before, why my grandmother thinks it 
wicked to play cards. I hear her con- 
vincing herself simply by repeating “It 
is wicked to play cards.” And as I 
laugh at this application of the joke, I 
feel an uneasy questioning of the age- 
old belief in the sacredness of private 
property. “Why has a man a right to 
a hundred million dollars if he can 
make them?” The heartfelt simplicity 
and security of the old answer, ‘Because 
his money is his,” is shaken and stirred ; 
and that soil, upturned and stirred is 
fitter than ever before for the growth 
of new ideas, which are all that keep 
us alive. 

Such insight and inspiration, infinite- 
ly magnified is what I get out of the 
sort of novel which seems to me to 


come up to Professor Phelps’s defini- 
tion. It is a perfectly fused combina- 
tion of a belief in the literal truth of a 
novel together with a better understand- 
ing by means of it, of everything else. 
That is what I found, and will always 
find to my dying day, in Peace and 
War, in Jean Christophe, in Vanity 
Fair, in Clayhanger, in Madame Bov- 
ary, in The Karamazof Brothers, in 
The Ambassadors, in the Mill on the 
Floss. Each of these has a “good story,” 
that is, a story not only interesting but 
deeply significant of human life. Each 
is “well told,” that is, so told that the 
significance is inevitably taken in by the 
reader. Each presents truthfully the 
literal facts of life, but so arranged by 
the author, that, consciously or not, the 
reader feels that he, too, may glimpse 
some dimly-seen but orderly pattern in 
the welter of literal facts which make 
up his own life. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


Professor Phelps is not only an au- 
thority, he is a specialist in fiction, and 
any word of his should be carefully 
weighed, nevertheless it seems to me 
that the definition you quote is too gen- 
eral. To me the novel means some- 
thing more than a story well told—it is 
a story with a sociologic background 
a study of manners and customs as well 
as a story. 

Knowing Professor Phelps as well as 
I do, I feel sure that in this definition he 
was only putting out the most general 
answer to the question, for the moment 
we begin to apply it, we are puzzled. 
Ivanhoe is a story well told, but then 
so is “A Piece of String.” Silas Lapham 
is my idea of a novel, so is The Old 
Wives’ Tale, for in each of these sto- 
ries is a study of manners and customs. 

The romance is a story wherein the 
background is subordinated or arranged 
to allow free play to the action—and 
may be long or short, but the novel 
means an extended study. However, 
all this is rather profitless, for all the 
authorities permit themselves individ- 
ual definitions and classifications and I 
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am willing to grant Professor Phelps 
his conclusion if only he will not dis- 
turb mine! 


BY W. L. GEORGE 


I do not disagree with Professor 
Phelps as to “What is a Novel,” provid- 
ing we mean the same thing by “good” 
story. If he means something entertain- 
ing and no more, such as The Cardi- 
nal’s Snuffbox, he means too little, but 
I suspect that a “good” story is for him 
a story revealing the personality of the 
writer, concerned with people who are 
real and living, with an actual environ- 
ment or a common problem. 

But for my part I want more and 
should say that a good novel is ‘‘A truth- 
ful story well told.” I mean by this that 
for a novel to be worth while the char- 
acters must be entirely revealed, their 
fineness and their hatefulness; that they 
must not be idealised; that the ques- 
tions which preoccupy them must not be 
hidden away because sympathy might be 
obliterated for them. I have no use for 
novels when the hero resembles the av- 
erage subject of a biography, where he 
is peerless and inhuman. Just as in a 
biography, say of Lincoln, I want to 
be told he drank or beat his wife if he 
did (which I do not know) quite as 
much as that he saved his country. I 
want the truth about the fictional peo- 
ple. 

Please believ e that because I like 
Anna Karénina 1 do not want all hero- 
ines to be unfaithful or hysterical. No, 
but I do object to the flower-like hero- 
ine who never used a swear word or 
envied her sister’s hat. 

I ask of the novelist that he shall 
see his people pass every side, Bel Ami 
dashing and _ unscrupulous. Becky 
Sharp, tender and cruel; I have no use 
for brave little Queed, to perfect to be 
true, or for the painfully chaste heroes 
of Mr. Jack London and the bounding 
broncho on the trail, or the strong, silent 
man of English fiction. I want true 
people, with their mixture of good 
and evil, true towns, which are neither 
all East Side or all Fifth Avenue. I 
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want the novelist to sit on Olympus like 
a god and without passion to judge lit- 
tle humanity—while managing to love 
it still. 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


What is a good story? My neigh- 
bour confides to me that she could not 
finish The Old Wives’ Tale because 
“there is no story in it”; but, to my 
judgment, this novel without a story is 
the most interesting work of prose fic- 
tion written in our generation. ‘To my 
neighbour, who, by the way, is a very 
intelligent person, only the unusual is 
worthy of print, while to my simpler 
taste, a sincere transcript of ordinary 
lite is more exciting than melodrama. 
Treasure Island is a good story well 
told, but it is not really a novel; Anna 
Karénina—the greatest novel ever writ- 
ten in any language—is scarcely a good 
story; and it is just here, I think, that 
the crisp definition of Dr. Phelps crum- 
bles to pieces. 

That master of realism, Henry Field- 
ing, was far more than a gifted spinner 
of tales; he was the greatest imagina- 
tive historian, not only of his age, but of 
English literature. The plots in his 
books are buried beneath his vital criti- 
cism of life; and it is this criticism of 
life that makes his work an immortal 
heritage of English letters. For great 
fiction is great truth telling, and the 
true novel is not merely “a good story 
well told”—it is history illumined by 
imagination. 


BY ROBERT GRANT 

Professor Phelps’s definition is cer- 
tainly true to this extent, that a novel 
must be first of all “‘a good story well 
told.” If his implication be that when 
it is more than this, it ceases to be a 
novel, I should take issue with him. 
Yet I doubt if we should disagree. A 
novel with a purpose becomes a tract 
when the purpose is so obtruded that 
the reader dwells on the theme rather 
than on the characters, and the novelist 
who blends sociology with fiction must 
create flesh and blood or fail as an ar- 
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tist. If Professor Phelps’s definition be 
a caveat to philosophy in disguise (a 
red rag to the sensibilities of some 
critics), it would crown Treasure 
Island, that entrancing mere story of 
adventure which I never weary of read- 
ing, and taboo Middlemarch, that mas- 
terly excursion in soul anatomy. I se- 
lect Middlemarch because I am aware 
that some people are bored by it. Yet 
to me the tap, tap of blind Pew’s walk- 
ing stick and the engaging villainy of 
long John Silver are no more consonant 
with Simon Pure fiction than the prolix 
domestic troubles of Lydgate and Rosa- 
mond Vincy or the moral obliquities of 
Bulstrode. I should quarrel with a defi- 
tion which would extol a mere story to 
the exclusion of one that aims also to 
be a medium for ideas. Unquestion- 
ably the pre-requisite of any novel is 
that it should divert and beguile; but 
with this assured, the term “novel” ap- 
plies equally well to a romance or to a 
cross section from real life which stimu- 
lates opinion. And so I have no doubt 
Professor Phelps intended. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN 

Phelps in his admirable 
“T should define a high-class 
novel in five words—a good story well 
told.” No fault, as I see it, can be 
found with this definition, for it very 
compactly covers the ground taken by 
Professor Phelps. However, it strikes 
me that he would have given us more 
to dispute over if he had gone further. 
A high-class bale of hay might be de- 
fined in five words as some good hay 
well packed, but it would still be only 
a high-class bale of hay, and there might 
be hungry horses and ambitious farmers 
who would like to see a bale of hay 
choice enough to take the “blue ribbon” 
at a State fair. So I am wondering how 
Professor Phelps, or any other authority 
in such matters, would define a novel 
of the very highest imaginable class, or, 
in other words, an ideally perfect novel. 
Tolstoy’s thought-compelling idea of 
what literary art should be leads one to 
hope that some future genius, more skil- 
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ful even than this master himself, may 
write a novel that will be more to art 
and humanity than merely “‘a good story 
Wwe ll told.” 


BY ANTHONY HAWKINS 

With respect to Professor Phelps’s 
definition, it is both too narrow and too 
broad. ‘Too narrow because a bad story 
ill told may none the less be a novel— 
who will deny that? ‘Too broad be- 
cause not every story, even though good 
and well told, is a novel. “Short Sto- 
ries’ are not novels, and I don’t think 
that “Animal Stories” are. I suggest— 
“A fictitious narrative comprising a 
number of interrelated situations, by 
means of which human life, manners 
and feelings are exhibited.” 


HOPE 


BY ROBERT HERRICK 

The definition of a novel as ‘“‘a good 
story well told” seems to me too futile 
for profitable Definitions 
usually are playthings for schoolmasters, 
but this one is peculiarly meaningless. 
What is “good”? What is a “story”? 
What is a “Good story’? What is 
“well told”? One could get as many 
answers to all these queries as there are 
types of minds and temperaments in the 
world. Personally I don’t care what 
a piece of literature is called as long as 
it gives me a heightened sense of life, 
which Professor Phelps’s definition cer- 
tainly does not. Anything further that 
I might have to say on the subject 
would run into a general discussion of 
the novel, which I should prefer to make 
quite independently of the proposed defi- 
nition. 


discussion. 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 

It is a fine thing to -have scholarship 
and get over it. The people who never 
got over it are those who never quite 
get it. It strikes*in and festers like 
a measle unable to break out. 

I know that Professor William Lyon 
Phelps has had higher scholarship, for I 
was with him in the graduate depart- 
ment at Yale when he was exposed to it. 
Just when he recovered I don’t know, 
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but it took me a long time to recuper- 
ate. 

I still suffer from a dark and secret 
addiction to scholarly things and cherish 
a little private altar where I pay wor- 
ship to the classics and the more ab- 
struse themes of the moderns. But I 
try to keep my fiction hand from find- 
ing what books my left hand pulls from 
the shelf. 

In spite of all I can do, however, 
learning will creep into my stories. At 
times my face pulls long and college 
words and sophomoric solemnities cor- 
rupt the text. But I try, I honestly try, 
to quell the craving, and I incessantly 
remind myself, “Remember the cap and 
bells. Pick up the bauble, and be human 
for the humans.” 

As Professor Phelps says, there is a 
pathetic demand for entertainment, and 
the novelists keep feeding textbooks to 
people who cry for storybooks. 

But there is also a pitiful snobbery 
among the more serious critics and it 
needs a man of awe-inspiring knowledge 
like Phelps to emphasize the dignity of 
the story-teller. 

It is so much easier to be solemn than 
to be tender; it is much easier to trace 
photographs than to paint portraits; it 
is so much easier to report the details 
of existence than to wreathe them into 
garlands of festival or funeral beauty; 
it is so much easier to be garrulous than 
to be interesting; it is so much easier to 
wield trite Latinities than vivid mono- 
syllables; to be obscure or stupid than 
luminous and entertaining! But few of 
the critics realise it and because the best 
artist agonises to conceal his art, they 
think he lacks it. 

There are countless ways of exploit- 
ing humanity through fiction. One is 
that of the scientist, another that of the 
lecturer, another that of the doctrinaire, 
another that of the critic of life; the 
rarest and hardest is that of the artist. 
To be any of these effectively is fine, but 
to be an artist of life is more—more— 
well it is at least more artistic than any 
of the others. 

One man will come home from the 
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battle of Neuve Chappelle and moralise 
everybody to sleep with his infernal sta- 
tistics and his dull details. Another 
will come home from a prayer meeting 
and bring with him humour and pathos 
and well-observed gestures that give the 
recital thrill and importance. 

I am now trying to read a highly 
recommended novel full of beautiful 
pages, significant details, deep realities, 
vivifying touches, the meditations of a 
fine soul. Every bit of it wins my hom- 
age, yet when I[ lay it down, nothing 
drags me back to it. I forget its exis- 
tence till I happen on the book itself 
again. 

The author has put in everything but 
the story. It is a poor story greatly 
told. It is an excellent analysis of a 
few imaginary people. It is hardly a 
novel at all. 

Novels exist of every variety from the 
“poor story poorly told,” through the 
“good story well told,” to the “great 
story greatly told.” This last is the 
rarity of rarities. Hardly anybody, 
even among the great, has attained it 
more than once. 

Meanwhile, it is fine to see a man of 
learning warning the writers and the 
readers that entertainment is a prime 
function of the novel. Many of the 
more dismal reviewers regard it as an 
almost unpardonable vice though it is 
eternally made evident that posterity 
chooses from each generation its charm- 
ers and lets its preachers die. 


BY BASIL KING 


Among the many efforts to define the 
novel—which is, to some extent, the at- 
tempt to formulate the volatile or catch 
the elusive—I find that of your distin- 
guished essayist as good as any other, as 
far as it goes. A novel is certainly a 
good story well told. And yet the defi- 
nition itself needs definition, since it 
brings one promptly to the questions: 
“When is a good story well told?” and 
“What is a good story?” For answers 
to these natural inquiries Professor 
Phelps leaves one entirely to implica- 
tion. 
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By implication one gathers that he 
considers nothing a good story but one 
that interests him, and no story well 
told but that by which he personally has 
been entertained. ‘There are, however, 
more tastes than one, however catholic 
that one may be. Not to go beyond 
the instances he has cited, there must be 
some hundreds of thousands of readers 
for whom The Inside of the Cup and 
The Fruit of the Tree exactly fulfil the 
conditions he lays down. Of the enorm- 
ous numbers who read Mr. Churchill’s 
book—probably to be reckoned in mil- 
lions—it is safe to say that the immense 
majority did so for the story and for a 
certain phase of intellectual entertain- 
ment. With the entertainment they 
were apparently so well satisfied that 
they made it the talk of the country for 
a good many months. The religious 
elements in the book were familiar to 
practically everyone; what was novel 
was the story of the way in which a par- 
ticular man dealt with them, and of 
how they dealt with him. In this story 
Professor Phelps was apparently not in- 
terested; but other people were. Is 
there any valid reason why the book 
which is a good story well told to some 
should be classed as a treatise simply 
because there are others who find it 
tiresome ? 

The same query may be raised with 
regard to Mr. Phelps’s other illustra- 
tion. ‘The question as to whether or 
not the end may be hastened in the case 
of a hopeless and slowly dying sufferer 
is as old as the history of anesthetics. 
There must be few persons who have 
not at one time or another turned it 


over in their minds. In The Fruit of 
the Tree Mrs. Wharton propounded 
nothing new in either medicine or 


morals. She told the story of a man 
and a woman for whom that which is 
but an academic theme for most of us 
became a living issue. For large num- 
bers of readers it was a good story; and 
since it was Mrs. Wharton’s it goes 
without saying that it was well told. 
To displace it from its rank among 
novels and call it a treatise on medicine 
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is no more just than it would be to 
characterise Barchester Towers and 
Henry Esmond—which Mr. Phelps 
names with admiration, though every- 
one would not be of his opinion—as 
treatises on the English clergy and on 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

I hold no brief for either Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s book or Mr. Churchill’s. My ob- 
ject is to enter a humble protest against 
the tendency of certain writers about 
books—and not least some of those who 
write in THE BooKMAN—to bound the 
field and the liberties of the novel by 
their own individual tastes. A good 
story may surely be told about anyone 
or anything—within the limits of de 
cency. Its background may lie in medi- 
cine or religion as reasonably as in poli- 
tics or war. Among the “earnest seek- 
ers after amusement,” whose multitude 
Mr. Phelps describes as “pathetic,” 
there is very kind of taste. Why, then, 
should there not be every kind of writer 


and every kind of novel, with a welcome 


to each example of each variety to con- 
tribute to the whole? Since the whole 
must necessarily be composite why go 
to the trouble of casting out anyone— 
even if it is only Mr. Churchill, Mrs. 
Wharton, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward? 

After all, the question harks back to 
the public. It is the public who form 
the body of “earnest seekers after amuse- 
ment,” and if they continue to buy a 
certain book at the rate of five hundred 
copies a day for months after its publica- 
tion—I give Mr. Phelps’s figures—we 
may depend upon it that they are getting 
what they want. What they want, we 
may be equally sure, is not religious 
instruction from The Inside of the Cup, 
nor medical information from The 
Fruit of the Tree, nor political tips 
from The Marriage of William Ashe. 
If Mr. Phelps’s pathetic multitude spent 
good money in large amounts for all 
three of these books, and presumably 
advised their friends and neighbours to 
do the same, we may take it for granted 
that the aim was other than edification. 
They were looking for novels—for 
good stories well told—for good stories 
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well told about conditions or questions 
with which they were familiar or as to 
which they had some curiosity—and it 
is not too great an assumption to sup- 
pose that they found them. Like your 
distinguished essayist I take these works 
not for their own sakes, but merely as 
examples of a class which the writer 
about books is inclined to discredit— 
labelling them didactic, or fixing on 
them some other terrific word, and so 
hanging the dog because of first giving 
iim a bad name. 

But the earnest seekers after amuse- 
ment seem to think otherwise. 


BY EDWIN LEFEVRE 

The definition of a novel as “a good 
story well told” means nothing. Com- 
ing from a man like Professor Phelps 
it is absurd. It doesn’t define. A good 
story well told need not necessarily be a 
novel. A romance to be a good romance 
should be a good story well told. But 
a Romance is not a Novel, because a 
Romance need be no more than a sort of 
grown up fairy tale. A novel must deal 
with real people. It must depict actual 
life. Even Flaubert who gave us 
Madame Bovary could not give us an 
historical novel in Salambo. Is Ivanhoe 
a Novel? If it is, then 4nna Karénina, 
the greatest of all novels, is not a novel 
at all. If The Rise of Silas Lapham 
is a novel—and most of us believe it is 
a very good one—then The Count of 
Monte Cristo is not, yet Monte Cristo 
is a very good story, very well told. 


BY W. J. LOCKE 

I should modify Professor Phelps’s 
definition of the novel by saying that 
“A novel is a story told.” A good novel 
is a good story well told. At any rate 
the story is the essence of the matter. 

Many years ago when I was just be- 
ginning, I had the privilege of meeting 
for the first time, our revered chief, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, who was good enough 
to talk about the craft. I remeber him 
saying, ‘““There are a lot of clever young 
men writing nowadays, but how many 
of them have a story to tell?” ‘Those 
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words, “the story to tell” I have tried 
to use ever since as a touchstone to all 
my work. 

When one comes to the way of telling 
the story, one is beyond the bounds of 
mere definition. ‘The way is the in- 
stinctive way of the individual human 
spirit, which is the way of art. 

BY SIDNEY McCALL 

Professor Phelps, in five words, “A 
good story well told.” 

At first reading the statement that a 
novel is “‘a good story well told,” from 
its comprehensive brevity, appears to be 
quite unassailable; yet no less a writer 
than its author finds himself led into 
further definitions, in order to make 
clear just what he means by the word 
“novel.” Once he exclaims, “Defini- 
tions are dangerous!” 

Now it is just here where I find my- 
self keenly in accord. I have a progres- 
sive and cumulative dread of rigid defi- 
nitions. They come too closely within 
the province of “generalities,” of which 
the brilliant French writer said, “No 
generalisation can be completely and ab- 
solutely true—not even this one.” 

In the elaboration of his article Pro- 
fessor Phelps has given us delightful 
thoughts. “Your realist is a homeo- 
path’—‘“‘Novels should save us from 
ourselves by taking us into a refreshing- 
ly different world’—‘The novelist re- 
moulds the sorry scheme of things 
nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

This last phrase, though in no sense 
a definition, seems to me to touch the 
deepest and most intimate purpose of the 
imaginative writer of fiction. To re- 
construct—regenerate—plant seeds and 
watch them grow—bring clean air and 
sunshine into damp _ places—these in- 
stinctive longings are part of the spirit 
of our race. ‘The new (psychologists 
call it “wish-fulfillment.” For children 
it is a sudden vision of the fairy-god- 
mother, or a dream come true—but for 
old Omar and the novelists—at least 
the novelists I care for, and of whose 
kind I want to be—it is just as Profes- 
sor Phelps has said—the remoulding of 
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a sorry scheme of things nearer to the 
heart’s desire. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor Phelps’s definition of a 
novel as “a good story well told” is to 
me quite acceptable. It is perhaps as 
satisfactory a definition as can be made. 
But it is not the only definition that I 
should find satisfactory. In the sciences 
precision of definition is not only pos- 
sible but necessary. In the arts it is 
quite impossible; for art is nourished by 
the personal equation that science seeks 
to exclude. 


BY SAMUEL MERWIN 

It seems to me_ that Professor 
Phelps’s definition of the novel as “a 
good story well told” is precisely mean- 
ingless. If it is accurate, then a sym- 
phony is just an enjoyable piece of or- 
chestral music, a sonnet is merely a good 
poem, a portrait is any sort of a picture. 
Now a portrait is not a hunt picture or 


a landscape. A gavotte is not a sym- 
phony, a sonnet is not a blank verse 
drama. And if the terminology of a 


craft is to have any precise meaning 
among the craftsmen concerned, a _ ro- 
mance is a “story,” not a novel. 

Among the thoughtful fiction writers 
of my acquaintance the word novel im- 
plies a pretty definite literary form. It 
implies the sober (though, of course, not 
necessarily unhumourous) study of 
human characters in their contrasts and 
relations to one another and in the com- 
mon relation to the “story” that grows 
directly and naturally out of these con- 
trasts and relationships. The point at 
which your plot artificer or your ro- 
mancer steps in and so arranges the 
“story” that it begins to trim and 
mould the characters is the point at which 
the work ceases to be a novel. In fact, 
Professor Phelps’s phrase seems to me 
to be a pretty good definition of the 
romance as such and in just the sense 
in which it is mot a novel as I under- 
stand our present feeling for the word. 


BY KATHLEEN NORRIS 
The definition of a novel as a “good 
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story well told” is anything but satisfy- 
ing to me, although I can find no simi- 
larly brief and trenchant phrase with 
which to replace it. But I know that 
some of my favourite novels are poor 
stories well told, or good stories poorly 
told, or even poor stories poorly told, 
or in some cases not even stories at all! 

Where is the “good story” in Cran- 
ford, in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
in The Way of All Flesh and the Call 
of the Wild and Kim and Klaus Hin- 
rich Baas? Is none of these a novel? 
I chose them at random from a shelf of 
favourites. Not one of them has a “good 
story,” in the sense that, given their 
various meagre plots as a foundation, 
one writer in a million could have used 
the same. Are Molly Make-believe, 
Bambi, Daddy-Long-Legs, and Th 
Melting of Molly (for example) nov- 
els? ‘These are all good stories well 
told, all exceptionally popular. Yet 
somehow they do not seem to be really- 
truly novels. And what of Dreiser’s 
books, which according to the critics are 
bad stories badly told? Undeniably 
they are novels; very significant and 
important novels in the eyes of a great 
many persons who ought to know. 

It would seem to me that a novel 
might better be described as a serious 
prose attempt to portray, in a realistic 
manner, and develop naturally, the lives 
and characters of imaginary human per- 
sons. ‘This seems, to me at least, to 
separate the wheat from the chaff a lit- 
tle more definitely ; we are not left with 
the inevitable decision that Jn the 
Bishop's Carriage is a better story, bet- 
ter told, than The Old Wives’ Tale or 
Wi ‘Ide comb Fair. 


BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Professor Phelps’s defintion of a novel 
as “‘a good story well told,” read with- 
out any explanation or context is nat- 
urally inadequate. A fact which the 
student of fiction is too often tempted 
to ignore is that the storyteller and the 
novelist are persons apart, each possess- 
ing some of the other’s gifts as a mat- 
ter of necessity, but each aiming at a 
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different ideal in a different manner. 
To the work produced by the former, 
the definition you quote might well ap- 
ply. ‘The novelist, pure and simple, on 
the other hand, is a subtler person, the 
surgeon of fiction, using his story, often 
enough thin and inadequate merely as 
an excuse for the dissection, analysis and 
beatific contemplation of the tempera- 
ments, tendencies, foibles and greatness 
of human nature. Probably no one of 
correct literary taste could be found 
who would not proclaim The Egoist a 
fine novel. Very few, on the other 
hand, would count the story one worth 
telling. The fact that a good story, 
even though well told, might yet lack 
the essentials of the ideal novel; whilst 
a novel which contained a psychological 
study of human life in every way admir- 
able and illuminating, might still be 
woven around an_ indifferent story. 
Professor Phelps’s definition is well 
enough in its way, but too sweeping and 
too narrow for standardisation. 
BY ELEANOR H. PORTER 

It seems ungracious—to pick five 
words out of Professor Phelps’s delight- 
ful and scholarly essay, and hold them 
under the microscope of criticism. And 
yet—“A good story well told” is his 
definition of a high-class novel. 

Very excellent so far as it goes; but— 

The Honourable Chauncey Depew is 
responsible for many ‘‘a good story well 
told”: but I do not find that Who’s 
Who accuses him of being responsible 
for any novels! 

Seriously, I believe that every novel 
should be a good story—a story (not 
a treatise on politics, religion, or soci- 
ology), and that it should be well told. 
At the same time, I believe that any sub- 
ject—politics, religion, bees, or bonnets 
—may be introduced into the novel 
(and not kill it) so long as the enthusi- 
asm regarding the politics, religion, 
bees, or bonnets is displayed uncon- 
sciously by the characters working out 
the plot of the story, and not consciously 
by the author. To my mind, just here 
is the whole difference between a novel 


that is a good story, and one that is a 
treatise or tract wearing the mask of 
fiction. 

And this brings us squarely up against 
the words “good story’; and behind 
those words lies a whole world of dif- 
ference of opinion. “A rattling good 
story” to James, the business man, may 
weary Paul, the scholar, to distraction. 
And what. is “too sweet for anything” 
to Mary, who loves the movies, may be 
sickening to Patricia, who prefers Shaw 
or Ibsen. Yet all four books may be 
good stories well told—good novels. 

Professor Phelps says that “The num- 
ber of people who are seeking in the 
welter of contemporary books to find 
‘good stories’—stories that shall at once 
be interesting, charming, clever, decent, 
and that shall not be treatises on poli- 
tice, religion, or sociology—the number 
of such earnest seekers after amusement 
is pathetic.” 

I can only repeat that what may 
“amuse” one may bore another. And, 
after all, may it not be, to some ex- 
tent, a case of James and Paul and 
Mary and Patricia (and _ Professor 
Phelps himself?) quarrelling as to what 


is—a good story? 


BY ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Professor Phelps’s definition of the 
novel does not seem to me sufficiently 
distinctive. “A good story well told,” 
might apply with equal truth to a joke, 
an anecdote, or a short story. Without 
going into the mooted question as to 
whether a novel is a chronicle of man- 
ners, in contra-distinction to “a _ ro- 
mance” I should say that a novel is a 
more or less elaborate interpretation of 
life, giving the impression of reality. 


BY BERTHA RUNKLE 


To arrive at what is a novel, let us 
dispose of what isn’t. A tract, religious 
or sociological, is not a navel. “Though 
propaganda can be “mighty interesting 
reading,” a thin rivulet of story, log- 
jammed with the author’s dogmata, is 
not a novel. Nor on the other hand 
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does an ingenious scenario suffice. The 
Novel with a Purpose and the Novel 
with no purpose but to keep the reader 
gasping, though the one have no plot 
and the other be plot alone; though the 
one by all solemnity, the other all smart- 
ness—these two are rooted in the same 
error. In both, the story commandeers 
the characters, and is not the inevitable 
record of their Life and Adventures. 
When the characters compel the events, 
not the events the characters, the novel 
is a good novel, whether the action be as 
placid as in the Chronicles of Barset, or 
as tumultuous as in The Three Mus- 
keteers. 

Professor Phelps’s epigrammatic defi- 
nition this ele- 
mentary test, and, thus based, seems to 
me as true as it is clever. 


presupposes, of course, 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 

You say that Professor Phelps’s defi- 
nition of the novel is arousing discussion 
and criticism. It arouses neither in my 
own placable bosom. One may think of 
a dozen other definitions without in any 
way damaging that of Professor 
Phelps’s. I offer one, not in competi- 
tion, but as a rather idle variation upon 
fie theme: A novel is a thought about 
human life; a thought which can be 
fully expressed only by means of a 
plausible fictitious narrative, written by 
an artist who understands language. 
You see, this is liberal enough to cover 
the people who have novels in their 
heads, but never write ’em. 


BY HUGH WALPOLE 


As to whether Professor William 
Lyon Phelps’s statement “A novel is a 
good story well told” is a fair one or 
no, I would say that, in my opinion, 
such a definition only pushes the matter 
one degree back. What does Professor 
Phelps mean by his term “A _ good 
story?” Is Une Vie a good story, is 
Tristram Shandy a good story, is The 
Vicar of Wakefield a good story? If 
he means that a novel to be a good 
novel must have a striking and manu- 
factured plot then I would object 
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strongly to his definition. Such a state- 
ment brings us back to the old struggle 
with regard to the novel as to whether 
the inventor should think first of his 
fable to which he afterwards fixes his 
characters and from their interaction 
provide his narrative. 

I believe that in the past, present or 
future the novel, if it is to be a good 
novel, must rest mainly upon the vitality 
of its characters. If the author is able 
to introduce us to a Dr. Primrose, an 
Emma Bovary, a Raskolinkov, a Clara 
Middleton, the tiniest detail concerning 
them provides us with our “good story.” 

What, as pure narrative, could be 
more thrilling than the birth of young 
Tristram Shandy or the performance of 
Lucia attended by Emma Bovary. If 
Professor Phelps is using “good story” 
in the more elementary sense then he 
omits from his definition the greatest 
masterpieces of all language. It will, 
I suppose, be admitted that the novel 
of to-day depends for its interest almost 
entirely upon the internal psychology, 
the reaction of character upon charac- 
ter, or the revelation of some fundamen- 
tal idea through the action of character. 
This is all well enough if the revela- 
tion of character is attained by such 
methods, but if only vague and abstract 
psychology is our reward then we are 
more impatient with the failure than 
we were with the ill-success of the old 
school of external action. There at least 
we had something for our money—now 
only too often we pay our pennies, are 
led into a fog and left there. 

But, whether it be the old school or 
the new, the test of the good novel is 
what it ever has been—character, and 
again character, and yet again—charac- 
ter. 


BY HARRY LEON WILSON 


There are novels that are not good 
stories well told. I have just read one. 

There are good stories well told that 
are not novels. I heard one at a club 
bar the other day. 

But what of it? Why the excite- 
ment? If I must quarrel with Profes- 
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sor Phelps it won’t be over the way 
he defines the novel. Let us be on to 
what he says of it after he has it de- 
fined. I have never heard that the proof 
of the pudding is in the definition of it. 
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To wish a closer definition of what 
we roughly call the novel is a mark of 
the born fuss-monger—even one capable 
of using that horrendous locution “fic- 
titious prose narrative.” 


THE ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM LYON 


PHELPS 


Part V 


The greatest decade in English fiction—hunting in couples—Dickens—his popu- 


larity in Russia—Thackeray the sentimentalist—George Eliot 


which is her best 





novel?—Anthony Trollope and his twentieth century reincarnation—few great 
women novelists—the Bronté sisters—smouldering passion—invention and imagi- 
nation—W ilkie Collins—Conan Doyle—superiority of Americans in the short 
story—Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Harte, O. Henry—contemporary Russian mas- 
ters of the short story—reticence and dignity in American art. 


PerRHApPs the greatest decade in the his- 
tory of the English Novel was the pe- 
riod between 1850 and 1860 inclusive. 
The list of titles is more impressive than 
and comment thereupon. David Copper- 
field, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, A Tale 
of Two Cities, Great Expectations, Pen- 


dennis, Esmond, The Newcomes, The 
Virginians, Scenes of Clerical Life, 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, 


Alton Locke, Hypatia, Westward Ho, 
Peg Woffington, Christie Johnstone, It 
is Ne ver Too Late to Mi nd, The Clots- 
ter and the Hearth, The Warden, Bar- 
chester Towers, Doctor Thorne, The 
Woman in White, Villette, The Pro- 
fessor, Tom Brown’s School Days, John 
Halifax, The Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
erel, The Scarlet Letter, House of the 
Seven Gables, Blithedale Romance, The 
Marble Faun, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In 
order to find a parallel to such a rapid 
production of masterpieces in English 
literature, we should have to go back to 
the best days of the Elizabethan drama. 
The Mid-Victorian publishers lived in 
the golden age: and their regular an- 
nouncements—which make interesting 
reading in the advertising pages of old 
weeklies—must have aroused golden an- 
ticipations. 


In one hundred years from Clarissa, 
Tom Jones, and Roderick Random, the 
novel had advanced to full maturity, 
with the complexity and technique that 
accompany the complete development of 
any form of art. 

Great writers often come in pairs, and 
hunt the public in couples. Richardson 
and Fielding, Scott and Jane Austen, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Hardy and 
Meredith, Tennyson and _ Browning, 
Goethe and Schiller, Turgenev and Tol- 
stoi, Ibsen and Bjérnson, Hauptmann 
and Sudermann—to mention only some 
of the modern instances. A good thing 
this twinning seems to be for literature; 
genius echoes genius, and each rival 
spurs the other to his best. 

Scott died in 1832; and within four 
years Englishmen were reading Pick- 
wick Papers, the inspired writing of a 
new novelist, who had two great quali- 
ties absent in Sir Walter—humour and 
humanitarianism. Never was a man 
more kind to individuals than the great 
Scot; but his professional work resem- 
bles a long picture gallery, whereas the 
novels of Dickens make one glorified 
stump speech, abounding in sympathy for 
the outcasts, and shining with fun. No 
voice like this had ever been heard in 
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English Literature; and for thirty years 
after his death, his silence was almost 
audible, till he returned to earth and 
dwelt among us as William De Morgan. 

Of all British novelists, none has been 
more purely creative than Dickens; his 
tears flow from the great source, the 
sentimental novel of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the only link between him and 
Sterne; but the pathos of Dickens is 
what the twentieth century finds least 
admirable in his work. He regarded his 
own childhood with considerable and 
justifiable self-pity; but his unfathom- 
able tenderness is shown with especial 
force toward all children. The suffer- 
ings of little boys and girls made to him 
an irresistible appeal; and he felt that 
the death of a child was the most tragic 
event in nature, as Poe thought the death 
of a young girl the most poetically and 
romantically beautiful. Dickens _ in- 
sisted on the inherent dignity of child- 
hood—a_ dignity constantly outraged 
both by the selfishness and by the con- 
descension of adults. 

Although Dickens had an enormous 
influence on the literature of the Conti- 
nent, the only foreign novelist who re- 
sembled him both in genius and in tem- 
perament was Dostoevski. ‘The title of 
one of the latter’s stories, The Insulted 
and Injured, might almost be taken as 
the subject of the complete works of 
both writers. Both had suffered ter- 
ribly in earliest youth; both knew the 
city slums; both knew the very worst 
of which humanity is capable; both loved 
humanity with a love that survived every 
experience; both were profoundly spirit- 
ual, intensely religious, and thoroughly 
optimistic. For the great artists who 
have known suffering and privation are 
more often optimists than those whose 
lives have been carefully sheltered. The 
game of life seems to be more enjoyed 
by those who play it than by those who 
look on. 

Tolstoy and Dostoevski read Dickens 
with eagerness and profit. Dickens has 
been and is to-day more popular in Rus- 
sia than any other English novelist; the 
common people feel their kinship to him 
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in the touch of nature. In one of the 
Siberian provincial jails, where records 
are always kept of the prisoners’ read- 
ing, the library minutes for 1914 are 
interesting. Of British authors in Rus- 
sian translations, Dickens was called for 
192 times; Scott, 98; Wells, 53; Wilde, 
44; Kipling, 41; Shakespeare, 33. 

In the history of British fiction, Dick- 
ens fills the biggest place, contributed 
the largest number of permanently inter- 
esting characters, owed less to other au- 
thors than any other novelist, and would 
be the one I should keep if all but one 
had to perish. No other writer has made 
so great a contribution to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; and 
while it is possible to contemplate the 
history of the novel minus any other 
author, we simply cannot get along with- 
out Dickens. The extraordinary suc- 
cession of masterpieces that he produced 
with hardly any lapses for thirty years 
put the whole world hopelessly in his 
debt. He was the most creative and 
the least critical of all our writers of 
fiction; he attempted no formal essays; 
his American Notes ought not to have 
been written, and his Child’s History of 
England would have blighted the repu- 
tation of a lesser man. It is absurd to 
call his characters mere caricatures: he 
turned the powerful searchlight of his 
mind into many dark places, and his 
persons stand out against the background 
in a conspicuous glare. But if these peo- 
ple are not real, why is it that all ob- 
servers since 1840 are continually point- 
ing out persons who “look like characters 
from Dickens” ? 

Although the middle of the nineteenth 
century saw the Novel playing success- 
fully the role of life’s interpreter, nearly 
every prominent writer felt bound to 
produce one historical romance. Dick- 
ens lacked everything but imagination in 
this field, and to me 4 Tale of Two 
Cities is the poorest of all his stories, 
with the one exception of Little Dorrit. 
As soon as he had shaken himself free 
from it, he wrote one of the best novels 
in English literature—Great Expecta- 
tions; even as Stevenson, flinging aside 
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St. Ives, produced the unfinished mas- 
terpiece, Weir of Hermiston. George 
Eliot also failed; when all is said, 
Romola is a work of construction rather 
than creation, more ponderous than 
splendid. And as a study of moral de- 
cay, it is not so impressive as Mr. How- 
ells’s Modern Instance. Charles Reade 
was so successful, however, that The 
Cloister and the Hearth is worth all the 
rest of his works put together—I won- 
der if he realised before he died how 
immensely better it is? And it seems 
now, as if Westward Ho would outlast 
the more sensational and formerly more 
popular Hypatia. For Charles Kings- 
ley was an Elizabethan by nature, and 
was more at home with the seadogs of 
Devonshire than in a joint debate with 
Newman. It remained for Thackeray 
to write the best historical romance in 
our language, Esmond. 

This book is almost entirely free from 
Thackeray’s worst faults: his sentimen- 
talism, his diffuseness, his personal intru- 
sions on the stage. ‘The story is told in 
the first person, which shut out the au- 
thor: it was published as a whole in 
book form instead of being dragged out 
in monthly numbers; and it is a narra- 
tive so full of passion—real passions, 
love, jealousy, lust, revenge,—that there 
is no room for anything less vital. He 
wrote Esmond at white heat in a short 
time, and the manuscript shows few 
corrections. I like it best because it con- 
tains the best of Thackeray—and the 
best of Thackeray has not been surpassed 
in English fiction. 

Thackeray’s mind was more critical 
than that of Dickens: he was a natural- 
born critic, parodist, burlesquer, com- 
mentator. He walked the garden of 
this world and his novels—except Es- 
mond—are gigantic commentaries on 
what he saw. Never was a writer less 
of a cynic and satirist than Thackeray; 
no doubt, like many people, he thought 
he was very severe; but as a matter of 
fact, he was a sentimentalist and a 
preacher, who loved humanity, saw its 
follies with the sharp sight of the hu- 
mourist, and wished all the time that he 
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could say something to make his readers 
profit by his personally conducted tours. 

He was a chivalrous, magnanimous, 
tender-hearted, essentially noble charac- 
ter; no English novelist has ever better 
deserved the grand old name of gentle- 
man. He confessed his sins against art 
like a man. “Perhaps of all the novel- 
spinners now extant, the present speaker 
is the most addicted to preaching. Does 
he not stop perpetually in his story and 
begin to preach to you?” He really 
missed the point of the objection to this 
practice. It is not that we are eager 
to hear what happened next and want 
no interruption: it is that these inter- 
ruptions destroy the illusion, and are, 
from the artistic point of view, deplor- 
ably insincere. For this reason, I find 


The Newcomes an unreadable book. 
He wrote it frankly for cash, and 
said so. 


Of the three great mid-Victorians, 
George Eliot was less rich in natural 
endowment than either Dickens or 
Thackeray, but wrote with more sober- 
ness of mind. She said she was neither 
pessimist nor optimist, but called herself 
a meliorist. Be this as it may, her books 
were all written in shadow, and have 
none of the abounding cheerfulness of 
Dickens, nor the lambent humour of 
Thackeray. Her humour, of which she 
had a plenty, was grave and ironical; 
no one has better depicted middle-aged 
women who combine vacuity of intellect 
with venomous selfishness. In fact I 
think no novelist has ever better depicted 
the unloveliness and corroding force of 
selfishness. 

In true human pathos, her Scenes of 
Clerical Life were a revelation in Eng- 
lish literature. What an enormous con- 
trast between these depths of tragedy 
and the eighteenth century pools of senti- 
ment! ‘The restraint shown by the au- 
thor emphasised the dignity of suffer- 
ing. And one has only to compare 
young Maggie Tulliver with Little Nell 
to see George Eliot at her best and 
Dickens at his worst. The constant at- 
trition under which Maggie suffered is 
more painfully real to us than Nell’s 
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melodramatic and elaborate preparations 
for the tomb. 

The Mill on the Floss leaves the 
tricks of realism and enters the field of 
reality. It is a noble, permanent exam- 
ple of the psychological novel, which had 
been started by Richardson. It would 
be difficult to find outside of ‘Turgenev 
any love scenes in fiction which combine 
less carnality with more passion than the 
between Stephen and Maggie. 
And it is not surprising that Turgenev 
admired this book. For once upon a 
time three men, Mr. George H. Lewes, 
and the 


scenes 


Professor Boyesen of Columbia, 
Russian Turgenev were engaged in a 
warm which one of 
George Eliot’s novels was the best. Mr. 
Lewes declared for Daniel Deronda, 
the husband naturally thinking her lat- 
est was her finest; Professor Boyesen 
voted for Middlemarch, as being richest 
in content; but the great Russian, who 
valued correct analysis and profound sin- 
cerity above all other qualities in fiction, 
gave his opinion for The Mill on the 
Floss. I think Time is on his side. 
George Eliot’s last novel, Daniel De- 
ronda, is over-weighted with opinion 
and propaganda, and is visibly sinking 
beneath the surface of literature. I wish 
I knew how many people had read it 
through in 1915! 


discussion as to 


She wrote no more 
novels, and I do not think she could 
have written another. ‘The best scenes 
in this book are the terrifying conversa 
tions between Grandcourt and Gwendo- 
len, which I have always suspected were 
inspired by Browning's poem, My Last 
Duchess. The refinement of cruelty is 
so truthfully portrayed that one shud- 
ders as if present at a scene of torture. 

Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography is 
more interesting than any of his stories, 
and much more improbable. ‘There has 
never existed a less pretentious artist. 
He tells us exactly how his work was 
done, and we know nothing whatever 
about it. He said he would not be read 
in the twentieth century, but he is; even 
the enormous amount of his production 
—I saw an edition in eighty-eight vol- 
umes—has not swamped his reputation. 
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Hawthorne’s criticism of him accounts 
for his permanence; his novels are just 
like life, some of them being so dull 
that we fly to other books. No one 
would dare call Trollope a genius, and 
he would have ridiculed such an appella- 
tion. It is rather singular that this un- 
inspired Englishman, in a grey business 
suit, is so much more conspicuous in the 
history of fiction than many gesticulat- 
ing sensationalists like Hall Caine; and 
it will be food for reflection if he should 
eventually outlast so brilliant a dandy 
as Bulwer-Lytton. 

Anthony Trollope has had a curious 
and altogether charming reincarnation 
in the twentieth century in the person 
of Archibald Marshall, whose novels 
may be confidently recommended to ad- 
mirers of Barchester Towers. Where 
does Mr. Marshall get that skill—ab- 
sent from English literature since Trol- 
lope’s death—of representing ordinary 
events and ordinary characters, not one 
of whom is wholly good or wholly bad, 
in a way that makes the reader follow 
with tense interest, unwilling to skip 
a word? ‘The trilogy of the Clinton 
family, and Exton Manor, The Great- 
est of These, The Old Order Changq- 
eth are stories well told—lI for 
one wish they were twice as long. These 
books have not got the “punch,” nor 


good 


any “red blood,” nor any lubricity or 
vulgarity. Strangest of all qualities, 
they are filled with charming, decent, 


well-bred, kindly, absolutely human peo- 
ple, so that to read these novels is like 
visiting in a good home. Instead of be- 
ing forced to associate with dull, coarse, 
dirty loafers, whom one would not pick 
for acquaintances in every day life, the 
reader is brought into contact with ex- 
tremely attractive men and women. No 
one ought to quarrel with Mr. Marshall 
for his principle of choice—since read- 
ers and critics who prefer to spend their 
time in the slums, in the antiseptically 
safe way of realistic fiction, have con- 
stant and abundant opportunity to do 
so. I think that it is more difficult to 
write any one of Mr. Marshall’s novels 
than it is to produce the vast majority 
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of tales dealing with criminals and ab- 
normal villains. And our contemporary 
Trollope is really “true to life”; for the 
world does actually contain some per- 
sons whom it is a pleasure to meet. 

It is a rather curious fact that in the 
history of fiction in all languages, only 
two women have risen to the first rank 
—Jane Austen and George Eliot. ‘This 
is the more odd because the art of the 
novel is to a certain extent imitative and 
critical, not nearly so purely creative as 
the art of musical composition, where no 
women of genius have ever appeared. 
Although not to be compared with the 
two names I have mentioned, the three 
Bronté sisters have nevertheless an ap- 
parently unassailable place of their own 
in English literature. Anne now shines 
only by reflected light; few read Agnes 
Grey, and none would read it were she 
not the sister of Charlotte and Emily. 
The latter had perhaps the greatest nat- 
ural endowment of the three; and 
Wuthering Heights, while more hys- 
terical than historical in its treatment 
of human nature, has at any rate the 
strength of delirium. It was written 
by one who had passed, like old Dr. 
Donne, through the straits of fever— 
per fretum febris. It is short-sighted 
criticism that wonders at the mental 
range of passion of a girl shut up in 
dreary loneliness; her capacity for ex- 
pression is what is remarkable, her pas- 
sionate intensity exactly what one might 
expect from such stifling repression. It 
is ridiculous to believe that a woman’s 
passions are passive and not active; that 
she is unaware of them until some man 
appears on the scene; or that even then 
her love is the love of reciprocation, that 
cannot be roused independently of pur- 
poseful masculine attention. Such ideas 
may make a fancy virginal picture pleas- 
ing to some persons, but they are exactly 
contrary to the facts of human nature. 
The recent publication of Charlotte’s 
love-letters- ought to open the eyes of 
the blind; but then, if they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. 
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Emily’s narrow bodily existence 
fanned the flames in her soul; and she 
could have counted herself a king of in- 
finite space, had she not had bad dreams. 

Charlotte Bronté used in her novels 
her Yorkshire and her Continental ex- 
periences; but chiefly when she wrote, 
she looked into her heart, as is indeed 
the way with most novelists of distinc- 
tion. Most novels are really autobiog- 
raphies, and did we know as much about 
the external and spiritual life of all 
writers of fiction as we do of Tolstoi’s, 
I think we should find often an equally 
faithful following of experience, though 
with less genius for recording it. Char- 
lotte and her sister Emily wrote novels 
of revolt, expressing the hatred of that 
conventionality submitted to by so many 
women with such inner dissenting re- 
pugnance; for conventionality is such a 
tyranny that its bonds often become gall- 
ing to women, every one of whom has 
the love of adventure in her heart; the 
desire for some thrilling excursion of the 
Men of desperate valour seem to 
appeal to women more than those who 
are wise and prudent. No woman can 
endure a man who has too much caution. 
The little school-mistress in Quality 
Street loved the “dashing” offiicer— 
loved him and no other. 

The fiery energy of Charlotte Bronté 
caused Jane Eyre to attract as much at- 
tention as a conflagration; it blazes still. 
She is a torch in literature rather than 
a fixed star. After she is extinguished 
the world will still be reading Pride and 
Prejudice and Silas Marner. ‘To turn 
even now from Jane Eyre to these books 
is like passing from a vivid dream to 
reality. 

Professor Brander Matthews has 
somewhere or other called attention to 
the distinction between invention and 
imagination, showing that while we may 
admire the cleverness of great inventive 
ingenuity, and while this gift may be- 
stow upon its author immense tempo- 
rary vogue, it does not, never has, and 
cannot place him with the immortal 
gods, A story ought to be the founda- 
tion of a novel; but a novel does not be- 


soul. 
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come immortal through a good plot. 
An excellent illustration of this is seen 
if one places side by side Wilkie Collins 
and George Eliot. As an inventor and 
manipulator of plot intricacies, we knew 
not the equal of Collins till Conan 
Doyle appeared. The Woman in White, 
Armadale, The Moonstone—marvel- 
lous, indeed, is the construction of these 
books. I sometimes think I have never 
seen a plot anywhere that rivalled in suc- 
cessful complexity the plot of The 
Moonstone. Suppose a good talker were 
to attempt to amuse and excite an audi- 
ence by telling in his own fashion the 
outline of a famous novel—think of the 
contrast for such a purpose illustrated 
by The Moonstone and The Mill on the 
Floss! Yet there is not the slightest 
doubt that the latter is so much greater 
in literature that the two cannot even 
be named together. Collins was amaz- 
ingly clever; each of his stories was an 
enigma, a delightful puzzle offered to 
the public. They brought him a vast 
number of readers and no fame—for 
Collins has no real fame; he hardly be- 
longs to literature at all, except as a 
striking example of the school of mys- 
tery and horror. He felt himself that 
he was only an entertainer, and he made 
an effort to write a “purpose” novel, 
which he accomplished in Man and 
Wife, an attack upon college athletics 
and the marriage laws; but the only in- 
terest of this book is in its ingenuity. 
Critics would no more place Collins on 
a level with George Eliot, no, nor with 
Anthony Trollope, than they would rank 
on the platform a sleight-of-hand ma- 
gician with Daniel Webster. 

The wonderful mystery-criminal tales, 
dressed out in such. gorgeous style by 
Poe, were developed prodigiously by 
Collins, who in our day has been almost 
obliterated from view by Conan Doyle. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
popularity of this author. Sherlock 
Holmes is at this moment one of the 
best-known fictitious characters that has 
ever been created. And he is known in 
all languages, he has appeared on the 
stage in all countries. The Russians and 
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the Japanese know their lean detective 
as well as the English. And yet, de- 
spite this universal vogue, despite our 
pleasure in these blood-curdling tales, 
despite our gratitude to the author for 
so many hours of delightful bewilder- 
ment, no one takes Conan Doyle seri- 
ously. I have never seen any attempt 
at a critical estimate of his place in con- 
temporary literature. What would hap- 
pen to the critic who should rank him 
among the great British novelists, or as- 
sociate him in letters with another living 
Englishman, Thomas Hardy? 

Such a state of things arouses reflec- 
tion. It is clear that there must be 
something besides cleverness, even dia- 
bolical cleverness, to win anything like 
permanent fame. 

In a comparison between British and 
American novelists—whether one takes 
the nineteenth or the twentieth century 
—the patriotic American would suffer 
actual pain, were it not that the more 
patriotic a person is the more incapable 
he is of seeing the truth. Love is blind, 
love of country stone-blind. But how- 
ever harsh the contrast in the domain of 
the novel, there is a special province 
where America has actually excelled 
England. ‘This is seen in the produc- 
tion of the Short Story, a species of art 
quite different, as has been pointed out, 
from the story that is short. Silas Mar- 
ner is a story that is short, but not a 
Short Story; The Gold Bug is a Short 
Story. Our first humourist, Washing- 
ton Irving, occasionally attained unto 
perfection in this difficult field. For in 
Rip Van Winkle and in The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow his narrative is so good 
and his technique so perfect that the 
world has agreed to regard these two as 
imperishable Irving’s pathos 
seems thin and flat to-day, and many of 
his meditative musings are staled by cus- 
tom; but his humour, quite English 
rather than American, is genuine, and a 
marvellous preservative. 

A world-genius followed Irving—Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. Poe’s tales of mystery, 
in comparison with Cooper’s tales of ad- 
venture, illustrate the analogy of the 


classics. 
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lyric and the epic. This analogy will 
not usually hold good; because the lyric 
represents one mood and is usually sub- 
jective, whereas Guy de Maupassant’s 
short stories, for example, represent a 
variety of moods and are as near objec- 
tivity as it was possible for their gifted 
author to make them. But Poe was 
really a lyrical poet by nature; and the 
best of his short stories are almost per- 
fect examples of prose lyrics. This be- 
comes instantly apparent in reading The 
Fall of the House of Usher and (my 
own favourite) Ligeia. The sombre 
mood prevails, and rises to an agonising 
climax exactly as Tennyson’s meditative 
rapture reaches a climax of passion in 
Tears, Idle Tears. ‘The perfection of 
Poe’s art, joined with the thrilling sus- 
pense of his plots, made him a world- 
figure, a frutiful influence in all coun- 
tries. No foreign writer has reached 
the level of Poe’s best work in the analy- 
sis of the passion he made his specialty 
—fear. 

This level, however, is not the high- 
est level. That was reached by Haw- 
thorne, whose moral grasp of the reali- 
ties of life gave to his short stories a 
firmer foundation and a broader and 
more lasting appeal. For while I have 
never outgrown Poe, I find that many 
others have, if they are telling the truth 
about it; it is impossible for any one 
to outgrow Hawthorne. The differ- 
ence between Poe and Hawthorne is the 
difference between the uncanny and the 
spiritual; in human emotion, it is the 
difference between realism and reality. 
Poe makes our flesh creep with sensa- 
tions; Hawthorne penetrates into the 
depths of our souls. Hawthorne used 
only the smallest fraction of his ma- 
terial; and to understand his method 
and his aim, it is necessary to read only 
Ethan Brand. 

Bret Harte was another master of 
the short story, and a germinal writer 
as well. He found more gold in Cali- 
fornia than any of the miners, and he 
had a private mint of his own, by which 
he made it current coin, good wherever 
the soul of man is precious. His two 
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best tales, The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and The Outcasts of Poker Flat, are as 
vivid now as then; their drama and their 
pathos are real, approaching the line of 
melodrama and sentimentality without 
once stepping over. 

In North Carolina they have just 
erected a statue to “O. Henry.” He 
was a profoundly sincere artist, as is 
shown, not only in his finished work, 
but in his private correspondence. His 
worst defect was a fear and hatred of 
conventionality ; he had such mortal ter- 
ror of stock phrases, that as some one 
has said, he wrote no English at all— 
he wrote the dot, dash, telegraphic style. 
Yet leaving aside all his perversities and 
his whimsicalities, and the poorer part 
of his work where the desire to be origi- 
nal is more manifest than any valuable 
result of it, there remains a sufficient 
number of transcripts from life and in- 
terpretations of it to give him abiding 
fame. ‘There is a humourous tenderness 
in The Whirligig of Life, and profound 
ethical passion in A Blackjack Bargainer. 
A highly intelligent though unfavour- 
able criticism of Porter that came to me 
in a private letter—I wish it might be 
printed—condemns him for the vagaries 
of his plots, which remind my correspon- 
dent of the quite serious criticism he read 
in a Philadelphia newspaper, which 
spoke of “the interesting but hardly 
credible adventures of Ulysses.” Now 
hyperbole is the great American failing; 
and Porter was so out and out Ameri- 
can that this disease of art raised 
blotches on his work. Yet his best em- 
phasis is placed where it belongs. 

No writer of distinction has, I think, 
been more closely identified with the 
short story in English than O. Henry. 
Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, 
Stevenson, Kipling attained fame in 
other fields; but although Porter had 
his mind fully made up to launch what 
he hoped would be the great American 
novel, the veto of death intervened, and 
the many volumes of his “complete 
works” are made up of brevities. The 
essential truthfulness of his art is what 
gave his work immediate recognition, 
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and accounts for his rise from journalism 
There is poignancy in his 
and his 
extraordinary those 
sudden surprises that give us delight. 
Uncritical have never been so 
deeply impressed with O. Henry as have 
jaded critics, weary ot 


to literature. 
pathos; desolation in his tragedy ; 
humour is full of 


readers 


the professional, 
the old trick a thousand times repeated, 
who found in his writings a freshness 
and originality amounting to genius. 
Among the thousands of short stories 
written by lesser Americans than the five 
mentioned above, two by Richard Hard- 
will certainly be read for 
years to Gallagher, the 
wonderful boy who “beat the town,” 
and The Bar Sinister, which seems al- 
ready to have won its way into the se- 
lect canine classics of the world. 
Russia, a country that has taught the 
nore about realistic novels than 
any other, and which has supplied the 
world with the best illustrations of the 
art, has also been preéminent for the 
last hundred years in the short story, her 
later | their highest 


ing Davis 


many come 


world 


writers achieving 
Pushkin, the founder 
literature, is the 
“other har- 


fame in this field. 
Russian 
seen in his 


of modern 
Oo! iginator, as 


mony” of prose; Gogol’s Overcoat had 
more influence on succeeding writers 
than any other work: ‘Turgenev’s 


Sportsman’s Sketches are beautiful speci- 
mens and exerted a powerful moral in- 
fluence as well; olstoi’s short stories 
are among the best ever written, inspired 
by the New Testament parables, which 
are themselves incomparable, the abso- 
lute despair of modern art; after Tol- 
stoi, the notable master of the 
short story in Russian is Chekhov. whose 
influence is just beginning to be felt in 
America; 
as to the superiority of the modern Rus- 
sians, one should read Garshin’s Four 
Days, <Andreev’s Silence, Gorki’s 
Twenty-six Men and a Girl, and Artsy- 
bashev’s Nina. Every Russian novelist 
of distinction has written admirable 
short stories except Dostoevski. As the 
American defect Is humourous exagver- 


ation, so the Rus 


most 


and if any one feels any doubt 


sian defect is tragic ex- 
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aggeration—it might be a wholesome 
corrective for each nation to study the 
best art of the other. Unfortunately, 
though quite naturally, the only Ameri- 
can short stories that are really popular 
in Russia are the evil dreams of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Although we have no young Ameri- 
cans who can compare with Andreev, 
Artsybashev, Gorki, Kuprin, there is one 
respect in which American short stories 
and indeed all American fiction in gen- 
eral show superiority to the Russian; 
and I am fully aware that what I regard 
as our chief merit is precisely the thing 
for which we are stridently con- 
demned. I mean our reserve in depict- 
ing the passion of sex. We have been 
scourged for this not only by foreign 
writers, but by many of our “advanced” 
journalists; it is incidentally well to re- 
member that not one of these American 
men and women who ridicule the work 


of Mr. Howells and Mr. James has ever 


most 


written anything that approaches it in 
literary distinction. We ought not to 


\merican reverence 
before the mystery of passion; we ought 
to regard it with We have 
scarcely any indecent au- 
thors, whose work, common enough in 
Europe, bears about the same relation to 
true art that a boy’s morbid sketches on 
fences bear to Michel Angelo’s frescoes. 
Indecency is not necessarily sincerity. 
Instead of omitting the motif of passion 
in art, instead of ignorance, timidity, or 
American _ reticence 
really indicates a better appreciation of 
Henry 
James, our greatest critic, has pointed 
out, the silence of the American before 
the mysteries of passion shows more rev- 
erence than profuse and detailed exhibi- 
It shows more reverence, 
understanding, and more dignity. 

Our American literature is sadly in 
need of improvement, but we shall not 
improve by imitating the only thing in 
Continental literature which takes no 
talent to Changing the trumps 
will not help us nearly so much as more 
skill in playing the game. 


be ashamed of the 


pride. 
outrageously 


prudishness, our 


its tremendous force. For, as 


tions. more 


Copy - 


A SPANISH ESTIMATE OF KIPLING 


By WILHELMUS JONIUS 


At the time of Kipling’s visit to the 
United States he was taken ill in New York. 
The 


published 


English and American newspapers 


“extras” which the newsboys 
cried as containing the “latest news of Rud- 


The 


wrote inquiring as to his health, and called 


yard Kipling.” German Emperor 


him the “Glory of the Saxon race,” which 
at that time the Kaiser considered as com- 


While 
Kipling’s illness lasted, the nations of the 


mon to both English and Germans. 


globe were in a state of feverish excitement. 


Such is the rather bald Spanish siz- 
ing up at this late day of one of the 
chapters most familiar to Americans in 
the life of “that new star which rose 
in the East,” who, perhaps more than 
all others, has welded the English race 
throughout the world. Better late than 
never, and so the intellect of 
the Spaniard continues his eulogy. The 
point of view is interesting, if not new 
or particularly original. It is the point 
of view of one who lives in the sun, 
Kipling’s own really great passion; only 
once did he desert his colors, and that 
was when he sang: “I am sick of end- 
less sunshine and __ blossom-burdened 
bough.” 

Of late years, when the fogs of win- 
ter have settled down over brumeuse 
Angleterre, where he has made his home 
since he left the Vermont hills, he has 
travelled southward each year to the 
land of the sun, never forgetting for a 
moment departing from _ his 
which prefaced his recently published 
papers on Egypt: 


manana 


own— 


Parsons in pulpits, taxpayers in pews, 
Kings on your thrones you know as well 
as me 
We've only one virginity to lose, 
And 


will be. 


where we lost it there our hearts 


Hear, then, what our Spanish critic 
has to say: 


“Kipling’s popularity, which, in order 


to be understood in all its significance, 
can be said to be equivalent to that of a 
“torero” or bullfighter, in Spain, was 
because of his conquest of literature. 
At the time Kipling was thirty-four 
years of age, he was paid for his articles 
and stories at the rate of a shilling per 
word, and had come already to know 
the aureole which authors 
whose works transform themselves from 
the realm of literary fiction into symbols 
and epitomes of a race. Rudyard Kip- 
ling was soon ambling down that laurel- 
shaded path at whose end Glory stands 
smiling. 

“Born in the year 1865, in Bombay, 
he was the son of John Lockwood Kip- 
ling, an artist of note, who directed the 
School of Fine Arts in Bombay, and the 
Museum of Lahore. His childhood 
was passed amid the surroundings of 
the wonders of the Indies, the enamel- 
blue sky, sacred rivers and lakes whose 
waters reflect idolatrous temples, jun- 
full of quaint noises and mys- 


envelops 


gles 
teries. . 
“His soul adapted itself to two dis- 
tinct rhythms which later were destined 
to dispute prominence in his literature 
—the exuberant, luminous force of the 
Indies, impregnated with perfumes, 
dazzling with light, and all the lofty 
frigidity, the white tyranny of the Brit- 
ish Colonial Armies. Already his first 
verses, Departmental Ditties, pointed 
toward his future destiny, like an ar- 
row, vibrating on the string of the bow, 
leaving an almost visible trail in the 


air which subsequent flechas might 
follow. 
“Rudyard Kipling began to write 


when he was seventeen—for newspapers, 
knowing intuitively that books would 
come afterward. Those were the years 
of prentice training which led to his ul- 
timately acquired style. He trained his 
brain and hand as an athlete trains his 
muscles. It is perhaps on this score that 
some one has claimed Kipling to rep- 
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resent the truly modern type of author, 
a species between journalist and author, 
the newspaper writer and artist, he who 
in clear words expresses profound ideas 
or conveys complicated symbols by sim- 
ple terms, one who interests the pub- 
lic by his descriptions of happenings 
which appear to be those of real life, but 
are really creations of his fancy. 
Though he may not know it, we pos- 
sibly have here in Spain a direct dis- 
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ciple of Kipling, one who portrays his 
physical and nearly unique spiritual as- 
pect—Predencio Iglesias Hermida. 
“In his eighteenth year Kipling be- 
came sub-editor of one of the most im- 
portant Indian dailies, the Lahore Civil 
and Military Gazette. In its pages 
were found for the first time those mar- 
vellous portrayals of soldiers and na- 
tives which afterwards were to appear 


in Plain Tales from the Hills, and 





AS KIPLING LOOKS TO SPANISH EYES 
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which, like an eulogy of a subsequent in- 
verse value, reminded one of Lever, the 
Irish portrayer of life. 

“Plain Tales was soon followed by 
other books, all written in full juvenil- 
ity. Rudyard Kipling had to conquer 
the intellectual dominion’ of his native 
country before his thirtieth year. At 
twenty-two he published, as I have said, 
Plain Tales from the Hills; from 
twenty-three to twenty-five the History 
of the Gadsbys, and here commences 
the series of admirable tales, the most 
representative of his art, some of which, 
as The Most Beautiful Story of the 
World,* The Man Who Wanted to B: 
King,t and Soldiers Three, reach the 
most profound psychological depths. 
In his twenty-sixth year his first novel, 
The Light That Failed, was written. 
This effort, strange and original, does 
not suggest any recollection of other 
literature, but leaves a furrow in the 
spirit, like the wake of a skiff with a 
keel sharper than an ax. 

“Finally, in 1894, when Kipling was 
twenty-nine, there appeared The Jungle 


Book, and shortly afterwards The 
Second Jungle Book, which found a 
warm reception everywhere. I can 


hardly say if this Libro de la Selva is 
the best of Kipling’s works, but it cer- 
tainly is the most popular. Possibly 
some of his anterior or posterior works 
may have been thought better, but this 
is the one which has been most nearly 
universally translated. Probably the 
characteristic imperialism of Kipling’s 
temperament is not here as pronounced 
as in others of his works, but that mat- 
ters not. El Libro de la Selva was cre- 
ated for eternity, and bids fair to go 
echoing down the shades of time when 
the motives of his other books are less 
understood than to-day. 

“In this ensemble of legendary 
poems, savage and significant, impreg- 
nated with a rudimentary and vigorous 
philosophy tasting of blood, penetrating 
the brains like strong sunlight and grip- 
ping us like the massy entangled fauna 

*“The Finest Story in the World.” 

t“The Man Who Would Be King.” 
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of the Indian jungle holds back our 
pace, Humanity is symbolised in Ani- 
mality. As in the transmitted and en- 
during books of the Far East, the sym- 
bol is everything. In these tales the 
protagonists are wild beasts. ‘There is 
only one man, their brother, Mowgli, 
who from them and through them 
learns doctrines of energy and nobility 
of spirit forgotten by men. 

“Kipling, as a result of his environ- 
ment, could but feel, fatally, the ver- 
tigo of imperialism, that minister of 
physical force inductive of the collective 
crimes masked behind war. In Stalky 
and Company his heroes are three virile 
schoolboys, ungovernable, ferocious, and 
quarrelsome, the future makers of na- 
tions and their laws. For Kipling de- 
bility is a disgrace; force is the only 
prime virtue for the individual, machine 
or Empire. His Recessional, the hymn 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, cheered 
and inebriated the English people more 
than their national drink menu. To 
him the Boers owe the spilling of blood 
on their fructiferous and humble farm- 
lands. When Kipling arrives at the 
gates of Paradise, or Hell, he will not 
be, like the hero Tomlinson, repelled 
for lack of his past acts. The protago- 
nists of Soldiers Three, Ortheris, Mul- 
vaney, and Learoyd, are fragments of 
Kipling himself 

“Ts is necessary to recall that Kip- 
ling was a cousin of Burne Jones, and 
that in his infancy, when in London, he 
knew William Morris, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Ruskin, already old, all of 
them, and more than ever in love with 
Preraphaelistic idealism ? 

“Is it necessary to recall that this 
lofty man, exalted by imperialistic bar- 
barity, carries his name Rudyard like a 
flower of romanticism and sentimental- 
ity, like the evocation of jewelled Rud- 
yard Lake in Staffordshire, where John 
Lockwood Kipling wooed the fair Eng- 
lish maiden who become the 
mother of the author of The Jungle 
Book? Why try to reconcile two such 
opposites as his sentiments and associ- 
ations ?” 


was to 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY WoMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES WHo Have ADVENTURED 
IN THE MopernN WorkK-a-DAY WorLD AND FouNbD THEIR PLACES THERE 
EDITED BY HELEN J. FERRIS 

An ever increasing number of college women find themselves at Commence- 
ment equipped with an elaborate education and an abundant vitality together with 
a sense of social duty. The problem of an outlet for their activities is becoming of 
vital importance to educators and the world at large. Here is a large group of the 
best blood and brains of the land—what opportunities does our liberal age place 
before it? The aim of this series of papers is to answer this question practically by 





women who have actually and successfully solved it. 


The papers are edited by 


Miss Helen J. Ferris, a graduate of Vassar, now connected with the welfare work 


of John Wanamaker’s New York store. 


I—A PAGEANT OF COLLEGE WoMEN 
By Ella McCaleb, Dean of V assar 


In these days of scenic representation 
one can hardly avoid thinking of groups 
of people in pageant or processional 
form, and so in turning our attention to 
the past, present, and future occupations 
of college women, it is easy to imagine 
the thousands of graduates as moving 
in a procession with various emblems 
and various steps. 

Among the first to appear are those 
who march under the banners marked 
“teacher,” “preceptress,”’ “principal,” 
forming about one-half of the whole 
number, and walking in both the single 
and the married group. The married 
group is always the larger. ‘There is 
now and then a farmer, a writer, a mis- 
sionary, a matron of a reformatory, an 
artist, and occasionally one sees a wo- 
man, somewhat older, with a newish sort 
of headdress indicating that she has been 
recognised as an officer by some ad- 
vanced school board or charity organisa- 
tion or business firm. ‘These marchers 
seem to move with sober gait, perhaps 
a trifle awkwardly now and then as if 
an unaccustomed weight of responsi- 
bility and a newness to public recogni- 
tion brought self-consciousness. But if 


there is something of the sturdiness and 
sobriety of the pioneer, there is also to 
be seen the joyous and uplifted mien of 
those to whom college has opened up the 
beauty and delight of a wider outlook, 
and to whom it has given a sense of 
greater freedom in the ordering of their 
own lives. 

Here is a group of those who have 
but recently been across the 
campus 


singing 


The great world waits for us now, 
Waits till we’re through with our learning 


how, 


not realising to the discouraging point 
that the welcome from the waiting 
world is broad and general; that while 
it stands with open arms, it is not every 
one about whom these arms will prompt- 
ly close with a detaining gesture. The 
eager and impetuous spirit of these 
young graduates makes irregular the 
lines, but it is a brave and promising 
band that represents many occupations. 
We observe those who are engaged in 
proven fields, and those who are more 
or less experimenting as managers of tea 
houses, editors, professional shoppers, 
assistants in research work, in hospital 
social service work, and welfare work 
among large bodies of employees, and 
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so forth. Some have calm faces as if 
they felt they were in the right places, 
but more have a somewhat anxious look 
suggesting that they have not chosen 
their work but have undertaken what 
was available. A goodly number are 
wearing the badge of the organiser, the 
sub-title covering clubs of all kinds:— 
Camp Fire Girls, city betterment, study, 
travel, bridge, suffrage, Red Cross, cook- 
ing, and everything else that is group- 
able. All move on with a certain pride 
in their strength and a cheerful faith in 
their ability to help in all the greater 
concerns of mankind. 

When in imagination the later group 
passes before the reviewing stand, the 
spectators are impressed by the variety 
of occupations represented and by the 
greater freedom and steadiness of the 
marchers. The gay strains produced by 
the early college groups from the drum, 
triangle, and the paper-covered comb 
have come through many stages to the 
excellent music of the bands of women 
musicians that enliven the procession. 
Perhaps this helps to show growth in the 
ability to work together as well as in a 
knowledge of music. They move as if 
accustomed to their varied responsibili- 
ties, with an assurance borne of com- 
pleted experimentation. There is less of 
the nervous, harassed look that marks 
the face of her who does everything she 
possibly can instead of devoting herself 
to one field of endeavour. There in that 
coming army, representing all of the so- 
called learned professions, may be seen 
more than at present of those who have 
found that the teachers of boys and girls 
can subordinate the fatiguing side of the 
work in their enthusiasm for the oppor- 
tunity to help mould and develop young 
lives. “They are well dressed and com- 
fortable looking, too, these teacher wo- 
men, as if their work had come to be 
appreciated as of real value to the com- 
munity. We note especially those who 
are achieving success and distinction in 
solving the many problems, private and 
public, in both urban and rural life, re- 
lating to homes and the care of children. 
(A Vassar graduate has just been placed 
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at the head of the Bureau of Mothers’ 
Pensions in Pennsylvania.) There are 
all the workers of to-day with much 
larger groups of architects and interior 
decorators, public officials, managers of 
hotels and great stores, dealers in prop- 
erty, inventors (though one cannot 
clearly read on the badges the names of 
the inventions), gardeners, in fact repre- 
sentatives of whatever may be done by 
trained minds in sound bodies. ‘They 
have learned the wisdom of right liv- 
ing, of conserving their strength and 
energy for the sake of efficiency, so that 
employers no longer prefer boys and 
men because they are more apt to work 
regularly and endure strain. 

As we turn away after the endlessly 
varied procession, we ask ourselves what 
it is that makes so many of these women 
wanted in schools, churches, civic and 
business Iife. What power have they 
in common? It is not training for spe- 
cific work, for the college does not offer 
courses that are intended to affect pri- 
marily the student’s wage-earning ca- 
pacity, but such as make for her general 
efficiency as a woman. 

In common with all students in good 
colleges, they have the opportunity to 
learn to face the truth, to concentrate, 
to find and weigh facts and evidence, 
to bring together results into a com- 
pleted whole, and to present these results 
in convincing form. But also they gain 
from the college life and extra-curricu- 
lum activities valuable training which is 
in the opinion of some parents the es- 
sential good. Many a fond mother has 
confided to the college office her desire 
to have her daughter shielded from 
much study but to be given every chance 
to enjoy and profit by “the life.” And 
much must be gained by this experience 
of living in a college community. ‘There 
is the idea and the practice of democ- 
racy where a young woman finds her 
place on her own merits. She learns in 
the many-sided student activities to do 
team work and to codperate; to respect 
the rights of others, and even to tolerate 
patiently their idiosyncrasies. There is 
a fine element of training in the neces- 
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sity of meeting regularly certain engage- 
ments “in all sorts of weather.” Then 
there is the abundant good fellowship 
that enriches life, broadens the sympa- 
thies, and retards the coming of old age. 

All of this tells in the equipment of 
the young graduate who goes out to 
take her place as part of the larger and 
less homogeneous world, and it leads to 
a vision of work that needs to be done, 
of a larger life dominated by spiritual 
values, and to a certain poise that en- 
ables the young woman to adjust her 
forces and ability to a task whether she 
takes it up from a hatred of idle days 
and ways, or the insistent claim of self- 
support, or the spirit of altruistic ser- 
vice. She is apt to feel that with a good 
foundation of knowledge of principles, 
she may safely be original in her plans 
and her building, and that all “work 
ennobles.” 


II—Tue Business oF PLAy 
By Mathilde Vossler, Director of Rec- 


reation, Civic League, Bennington, 
Vermont 


“The business of play—Pouf! only a 
paradox!” exclaims the Old-Fashioned 
Moralist with a shrug. 

“Not so!” replies the Modern Ma- 
terialist. “In these advanced days it 
even pays to play!” 

And so it does. More and more are 
our thoughtful City Fathers coming to 
realise that it is an economical business 
policy of civic administration to pay 
workers to teach their citizens how to 
play, if for no other reason than as a 
preventative measure for that very prev- 
alent modern and usually fatal malady 
of Americanitis. Dry statistics are un- 
necessary to prove to even the most 
sceptical about this business of play, that 
the number of city play-grounds, in- 
creasing annually, furnish a vast field for 
trained workers as well as for a great 
corps of self-supporting or experience- 
seeking undergraduate students. But 
there is a comparatively new field in all- 
the-year-around recreation work which 
is beginning to call upon our energetic, 
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social-spirited, trained college graduates 
and that is the fascinating field of com- 
munity development. The task of ade- 
quately organising and regulating the 
leisure time of an entire community, of 
bringing together old and young, rich 
and poor, in true democratic fellowship 
and harmony, and through it all, of 
inspiring this community of mixed races 
and varied social traditions with com- 
munal loyalty and a civic consciousness 
may sound like a stupendous undertak- 
ing to any prospective Recreation Secre- 
tary—but what a field for real social 
service and accomplishment! 

One such a Community is Benning- 
ton, Vermont, yea even in conservative 
New England and the same Bennington 
of early Revolutionary renown. It en- 
joys the modern distinction of being the 
first small town, that is of less than 10,- 
ooo inhabitants, to undertake a recrea- 
tional programme as a remedy for its 
social conditions. 

Six years ago, a young girl coming 
home from college—and it was Vassar 
—caught the vision of what might be 
accomplished. Her first attempt was to 
produce a pageant of the early history 
of this town, so rich in colonial tradi- 
tion. In such a manner all the different 
elements were brought together in a 
common appreciation of their community 
for the first time. Then a Civic 
League was formed among a group of 
wide-awake young women, for the pur- 
pose of studying local conditions. A 
survey showed that while the religious 
and educational phases of the town’s life 
were being cared for by the churches 
and schools, there was no provision for 
the physical side. Accordingly a play 
ground was started for the children in 
the summer. The next step was to hire 
an all-the-year-around worker to con- 
duct additional recreation work in the 
winter. From its modest beginning in 
1910 the work of the Bennington Civic 
League has now grown to large propor- 
tions and is receiving recognition as a 
model system among small towns. 

The play ground, which is exception- 
ally well equipped for the size of the 
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town, still forms the basis for the sum 
mer activities. Base-bal] Leagues tor 
men and boys; Tennis ‘Tournaments for 
girls, boys, and business men; Volley-ball 
Matches; Track Meets; Children’s Par 
ties; Handwork Instruction; Story ‘Tell 
ing are some of the activities which are 
promoted. During the past summer, a 
handsome concrete pavilion and_ field 
house was built in order to increase the 
scope of activities and make evening 
work possible. 

During the winter gymnasium classes 
for all the school children are held afte: 
school hours. Basket-ball clubs with 
an inter-community schedule are con 
ducted for high school girls and em 
ployed girls. Social Dancing Classes 
with instruction in the modern dances 
have been found overwhelmingly popu 
lar and they have been important fac- 
tors in regulating the social life of the 
village through helping to raise the tone 
of the public dances as well. Dramatic, 
First Aid to the Injured, Cooking, and 
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Sewing Classes have all been furthered 
by the League. 

However, the features which have 
been most productive in cultivating the 
communal spirit in Bennington have 
been the Community Celebrations. 
Every national holiday is observed in a 
fitting manner by all the population to- 
gether. Fourth of July, Battle of Ben- 
nington Anniversary, and Labour Day 
lend themselves to an especially patriotic 
observance. A programme of athletic 
events keep both old and young busy 
during the afternoon. ‘Then in the 
evening the whole populace adjourns to 
the play ground to hear a band concert 
and watch the fireworks. ‘There usually 
is provided some special feature like In- 
dustrial Moving Pictures or a Peace 
Pageant or a Bon-fire. One Labour 
Day an allegorical festival, written by 


DEAN MCCALEB OF VASSAR. WHO Wwaires or local talent, was given. The various 
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into the New World where they came 
seeking Freedom and Happiness. ‘Then 
Labour entered and spoiled their care- 
free life, leaving them downcast and 
over-burdened. Finally, redemption 
came in the form of the Spirit of Play, 
who broke the spell of Labour. America 
then rose and united Labour and Play 
and all were once more wholesomely 
happy. 

What could be more festive and in 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion 
than a Halloween Masquerade Carnival 








THE COMMUNITY 


for all the young people of the town? 
The King and Halloween 
Sprites with ghostly retinue, preceded 
by a mounted cavalcade of Headless 
Horsemen and floats and _fol- 
lowed by bands of witches, goblins, 
ghosts, Indians, Black Cats, Mephisto- 
pheles, Owls, forth, marched 
down the principal streets to the time of 
weird music produced by a ghostly band. 
The streets, illumined by coloured fire 
and lined on both sides with crowds of 
gay and laughing spectators together 
with the gorgeously costumed paraders 
in the centre, presented a most festive 


Queen ot 


various 


and so 
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In an open square, which had 
been appropriately decorated, the band 
halted and gave a concert for the grown- 
ups while the youngsters repaired to the 
playground and gymnasium for refresh- 
Aside from the en- 


] 
spectacie. 


ments and games. 
joyment both 
and participants, the affair 
gives an outlet for all the superfluous 
energy of youth at this particular season 
and the town is remarkably from 
all acts of rowdyism. 

Perhaps the two most anticipated oc- 


furnished to spectators 


somehow 


tree 





SLEIGHRIDE 


casions of the vear are the annual auto 
and sleigh rides when all the children in 
town are provided with a free ride and 


given refreshments. ‘The sleighs or 
autos, as the case may be, are donated 


by generous citizens. Last winter 1,200 
children rode in a procession of fifty-two 
sleighs, headed by the town dignitaries 
and accompanied by a big brass band. 
For many children these are the only 
rides during the year. However, it is 
just as much of an occasion for those 
children who may be unfortunate enough 
to be brought to school each morning by 
a liveried servant, for what normal child 
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is there who could resist the joyous ex- 
citement of riding with such a happy 
throng ? 
At Christmas Time, especially, the 
fellowship in Bennington 
crystallise. Last year, when 


communal 
seems to 


WEAVERS’ DANCE, IN THE FESTIVAL OF PLAY 





AND LABOUR 


economic conditions were uncertain, the 
Civic League was instrumental in unit- 
ing various organisations into a Com- 
munity Giving Christmas. A Christmas 
Headquarters was established where all 


the children’s letters to Santa Claus 





HALLOWEEN GHOST PARADE, 


(THE CIVIC LEAGUE) 
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WINDOW LOANED THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR 


\ 


WEEK OF 


PUBLICITY 


BY PUBLIC SPIRITED 


MERCHANTS 


were read and investigated. “Then the 
excess of the wealthy was solicited to 
supply the need of the poor. The fol- 
lowing extract from an article in the 
local paper tells its own story: 


tor 


In 


well 


two days the requests shoes ran 


over a hundred. From where would 


they come? They came in pairs and half 


dozens from families where they were out- 


merchants 
ot 


then from the 
of 


From garrets and trunks came clothing 


grown, and came 


whole cases new ones assorted sizes. 


in abundance, a steady stream of it, out 
grown but in good condition. Coal and 
wood were donated by some of the dealers. 
...A farmer came in with a half dozen 
chickens. Filling the long tables of the 
Headquarters from end to end were rows 
upon rows of toys packed closely together. 


From one house came twentyv- 


generous 


five pounds of candy and stockings to hold 
it. This was used up in one day, but the 
very minute it ran out a thirty pound pail 


was miraculously supplied from some spon 
taneous source. It is estimated that if all 
the things were bought new they would 


$2,000. 


represent a value of over $2, Over $300 
was expended in money, all of which went 
for clothing and shoes but $10. In all 486 
children were reached in 183 families. 

If there was a single unhappy family 
in Bennington last Christmas Day it 
was not the fault of the Santa Claus 
Committee and its assistants. During 
the holiday week, parties were held for 
all the children with a‘big cotillion for 
the older people. ‘Then a public Christ- 
mas tree, lighted by myriads of coloured 
lights and bearing aloft the illumined 
sign, “Love One Another,” was erected 
in the public A fitting 


he square. 
of music and carols was held 


pro- 
gramme 
Christmas afternoon, the whole town at- 
tending en masse. 
The following proclamation, signed 
the which 
posted about the town to invite the popu- 
lace to the Christmas tree, perhaps shows 
the spirit of the season more conclusively 
than anything else: 
For hundred 


the s] Christmas has 


by village president, was 


nineteen and fourteen vears 


yirit of increased in the 
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MERCHANTS 


world, breaking the barriers of apathy and 


misunderstanding and welding closer the 


hearts of men. Begun in a stable in Pales- 


tine, the chorus of joy and thanksgiving has 


swelled until in no community of the Chris- 


tian world is the Christmas Spirit voice- 


| 
Hess. 

In Bennington this year we have special 
cause to remember the Nativity and to cele- 


brate its inauguration of brotherly love with 


carols of praise. In a time of great strife 
and bloodshed, when the significance of 
Christmas is banished from half the earth, 
we have found it in abundance in our com 
munity and have reached hands of helpful 
ness across the sea to aid those in distress 
To all of our own number for whom Christ 


mas held no promise of happiness we are 


Christmas cheer. Churches, fra 


bringing 


ternal organizations, and those of no creed 
or afthliation are bound closer together in 
Bennington this year than ever before, 


through this great spirit of Christmas. It is 


fitting that at this time we express our com- 


mon joy for what we have and what we 
could give by uniting in songs of thanks- 
giving. 

The whyfor of all this narrative is 
merely to show what a few college girls 
have accomplished in one small town. 
But such accomplishment is within the 
ability of every earnest and consecrated 
college graduate. ‘The field for paid 
workers is a growing one as well as a 
new Each worker may be a pio- 
neer in her own field and map out as 
constructive a programme as she will, 
and certainly fascinating or 
worth while line of work is to be found 


n the whole wide field of social service. 


one. 


no more 


I1I1—OpporTuNITIES FOR COLLEGE 
WoMEN IN LipRARY WorkK 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Precep- 


tor, Library School of the 
of W ist onsin 


University 


Library work is newer than teaching 
and older than social service. Standing 
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as it does between the social vocations 
ind teaching, the fact that it partakes 
of the nature of both and is at once both 
social and educational constitutes its 
broad appeal. It seems to be character- 
istically a woman’s work, as are so many 
of the vocations that have grown out 
of the needs of this new century. 

A definite date marks the beginning 
of the modern library movement, 1876, 
when the American Library Association 








rural library extension, which will event- 
ually place a book in the hands of every 
farm dweller. 

The important factor in this new 
movement is the librarian, trained for 
the service, with liberal mind and vi- 
sion, able to direct affairs, filled with 
the new spirit of brotherhood, eager to 
make the world of books serviceable in 
the lives of people. More than three- 
fourths of these librarians are women, 








THE PUBLIC LIBRARY DEPOSITS BOOKS IN FIRE STATIONS 


was organised. The new movement 
grew rapidly, until now, forty years 
from its inception, the public library 
system is as much a matter of course in 
practically every city as is the publi 
school system. It is supported as wil- 
lingly and as intelligently by the tax- 
payers as are the schools, because it is 
recognised not only as a help to children 
in forming the reading habit, but also 
as a continuation school, affording edu- 
cational opportunities to adults. Fur- 
ther, life in hundreds of villages is made 
more cosmopolitan because of the public 
library, while the latest development is 


already widely successful in the work, 
with yet larger opportunities for help- 
fulness and greater possibilities for pro- 
fessional advancement in the future. 
What is this field that offers so much 
to the new woman? 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


There is first, the loud call of the 
public library. (1) The chief librarian 
in such cities as Portland, Oregon; 
Minneapolis; Sioux City, lowa; Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Dayton, Ohio; East 
Orange, New Jersey; Hartford, Con- 


necticut; Brookline, Massachusetts, 


— 


. 
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4 TYPICAL LIBRARY SCHOOL ROOM 





HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN THE CONNECTION BETWEEN BOOKS AND LESSONS, BOOKS AND 
LIFE IN A WELL ORGANIZED HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS TO USE BOOKS AS TOOLS 
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holds a position involving executive and 
administrative ability of a high order. 
Her duties include the making and 
spending of a budget, building up a staff 
of workers numbering from ten to fifty 
or more assistants, organising the depart- 
ments of the library with all their de- 
tails, and extending the work to a sys- 
tem of branches, with necessary build- 
ings, equipment, and staff. ‘There are 
few positions for women in the country 
of greater importance or demanding 
larger powers and stronger personality 
than such as these. 

(2) The heads of departments in 
public libraries, such as reference, cata- 
logue, periodical, order, loan, public 
documents, branches, school coéperation, 
and so forth, fill responsible positions. 
Such departments require especially those 
librarians who have added experience to 
training, and who excel in technique and 
in the ability to apply it. Other de- 
partments are not less exacting in their 
requirements, some in scholarship and 
technique, while others demand adminis- 
trative ability, or literary appreciation, 
or a large social consciousness. 

(3) The position of children’s li- 
brarian is one of the most far-reaching of 
missions. Special training, a thorough 
knowledge of children’s literature, and a 
genuine love of children and belief in 
them, are the requirements for entering 
upon this phase of the work. In the 
large cities the children’s librarian is 
essentially a social worker, especially in 
the poorer districts, on the playgrounds, 
and in the park houses, where library 
stations are maintained for the children. 
Through the children’s department 
story-telling has come again into its own, 
as a link between the child and the book. 
The demand for children’s librarians 
seems never to be filled—more and more 
workers are needed to recruit the ranks 
—and who would hesitate, hearing the 
call, to be the one to bring the joy of 
fairies and giants, of heroes and queens, 
of adventure and romance, of character 
and achievement, into the lives of boys 
and girls! 

(4) The branch librarian for the city 
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system holds a position carrying with it 
the same responsibilities as the librarian- 
ship in a small city, though in different 
combination, and offering opportunity 
for intelligent activity under the super- 
vision of a wise chief-librarian or super- 
intendent of branches, and calling for 
team work with others. 

(5) The librarian in the small city 
or in the village secures unusual chances 
for growth and for the development of 
initiative. Here is an excellent place 
for the trained worker to find herself 
and begin a career. 

(6) Librarians must all have assis- 
tants, and there are many satisfactory 
positions, affording again excellent op- 
portunities for inexperienced trained 
workers with sure promotion on ‘“mak- 
ing good.” 


THE REFERENCE WORKER 


There is in the second place the schol- 
arly appeal of the reference library. (1) 
A college or university library worker 
has a most ideal position, either as li- 
brarian, cataloguer, head of the refer- 
ence, serial, order, or other departments, 
or as general assistant. (2) A normal 
school librarian or assistant is to be en- 
vied since, like the college librarian, she 
works in a scholarly atmosphere, while 
(3) the high school librarian is just 
coming into her own, for these libraries, 
long latent, or neglected, are now rapid- 
ly developing and offering most desir- 
able positions. Here, too, is a new, al- 
most unworked field, with possibilities 
for original work during the next de- 
cade. (4) There is the great field of 
reference work itself, centering in col- 
lege and other institutional libraries, in 
reference departments of city libraries, 
and in State libraries. This work is the 
very foundation of some of the greatest 
libraries of the country, such as The 
Newberry Library and The John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, the Wisconsin His- 
torical Library, and The Library of 
Congress. 

In the final analysis probably the 
strongest appeal of library work is its 
scholarly, reference side. It demands 
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the best of preparation, for in places 
where scholars work or are in training, 
only those as thoroughly educated and 
trained can understand and meet their 
In a high school library, the li- 
brarian must be as well fitted for her 
work as are the teachers for theirs, since 
their problems are hers. 


needs, 


LIBRARIES AS BUSINESS AIDS 

There is in the third place the library 
in a business house, put in by business 
men who believe that efficiency and 
books go hand in hand. ‘The new pro- 
business librarian, calling 
loudly to modern women, urges them to 
train themselves to be ready for calls 
from mercantile houses, public service 
corporations, and large engineering com- 
panies ; 


fession of 


from civic departments or busi- 
ness branches of public libraries; from 
various State and Federal departments, 
and from mail order houses which often 
combine a welfare department with the 
library. 

The work in such specialised libraries 
involves the gathering of material con- 
cerning the business, cataloguing, index- 
ing, filing it; indexing and digesting the 
correspondence and finally—and this is 
the intent of it all—making this valuable 
and unusual reference material 
not only to the house, but to its exten- 
sive clientéle. Such positions are only 
now developing and offer great possibili- 
ties for the future. Preparation for posi- 
tions in business libraries involves tech- 
nical training in cataloguing, indexing, 
and filing, and some knowledge of the 
special subject that underlies the busi- 
ness, be it electricity, chemistry, politi- 
cal science, or what you will. 


useful 


BUILDING NEW LIBRARIES 


There is in the fourth place the splen- 
did service of library extension. Almost 
every State has its official library com- 
mission, as it has a tax commission, or a 
department of education. ‘The library 
commission advances the cause of libra- 
ries among the people and supervises 
their administration. Since the first 
State commission in 1890, commission 
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work has so advanced that it requires 
skilled and experienced workers. ‘These 
positions demand a knowledge of library 
methods, administration, architecture, 
book wisdom, and the constant tactful 
use of it all as library promoters, library 
organisers, library lecturers in charge 
of travelling libraries, in short as library 
experts. A commission worker has the 
State as her field, and serves not only 
its librarians and library trustees as her 
patrons, but, through them, the needs of 
all their patrons. 

In library extension the 
worker will find a vocation which will 
more than any other broaden her out- 
look; in it she can reach more lives than 
in almost any other single profession. 
She carries a book to the remotest resi- 
dent in an isolated community, helps in 
running down the most puzzling ques- 
tions asked in a city library, gives aid 
to trustees in budget problems, criticises 
the annual magazine subscription list of 
the poorly equipped libiarian, operates, 
in fact, a human 
knowledge. 


woman 


clearing house of 


TEACHERS OF LIBRARIANS 


There are, in the fifth place, teachers 
needed for the ten library schools, and 
for the heads of the apprentice classes 
in large libraries that train their own 
assistants. Here is rare opportunity for 
women with library training and liberal 
experience who have teaching 
ability. 


also 


TRAINING 


A word further should be added about 
the training for library work, which is 
built on the vision, devotion, and ability 
of its founders. All entering the calling 
must be library school graduates 
or must offer equivalent preparation. In 
the entrance requirements of the 
schools are rigid as to education and 
personality. Two are graduate schools 
(with a course of two years) ; the others 
(with a year’s course) prefer college 
graduates, putting their requirements so 
high that only the exceptional non-col- 
lege graduate can meet them, and ac- 


now 


turn 
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cepting only those who respond to a 
high personality test. 

As to library salaries, it may be said 
in general that they are satisfactory, con- 
sidering that the profession is a new one 
and has had its way to make. It can 
be added that salaries are improving and 
coming to be commensurate with the 
requirements. Roughly, they range from 
a minimum of $720 a year for the inex- 
perienced library school graduate, to 
$1,200, $1,500, even $2,000 or more for 
the advanced positions. 
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The field for women in library work 
is wide, the opportunity for personal 


growth and professional advancement 
almost unlimited. The demand for 


trained workers is yet, and will continue 
to be, far greater than the supply. The 
wonder is that this field has not been 
discovered by more women, for it em- 
braces not alone books and methods, but 
business, and social work, and people, 
and human interests. ‘To enter it means 
a larger vision for the world, a daily 
joy in the doing. 


WHAT THE DAY’S WORK MEANS TO ME 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


I HAVE wondered sometimes what the 
day really would mean to me if I had 
not been born with this rotten spot in 
my brain which almost unceasingly con- 
ceives and compels the putting forth of 
that abnormal product called fiction. 
As I am not domestic, care little for 
society save by fits and starts and at 
long intervals, regard shops merely as 
the dépots where necessary articles may 
be obtained, love clothes only in the 
abstract (as a part of the shifting beauty 
and pageantry of life) and hate the re- 
current hours I am forced to spend with 
tailor and dressmaker (for I abominate 
freaks and dowds), and as I feel no 
burning desire to reform the world, nor 
suffer from that form of sub-hysteria 
which expresses itself in successive fads, 
I suppose I should have become a sort 
of combined student and traveller. Of 
course I might not have taken the same 
consuming interest in life if I had not 
been able to write about it, and aimless 
travelling after novelty that is unrecap- 
turable sometimes palls. No doubt the 
adventurous streak which has given me a 
writing career somewhat out of the com- 
mon, sending me into so many different 
“fields,” would have found some sort 
of outlet. Perhaps I should have been 
an explorer, a burglar, a secret service 
person, an Emma McChesney, a Cora 


Pearl, or an I. W. W. I dare not dwell 
upon the numerous fates from which my 
writing faculty has snatched me. As a 
matter of fact the professional writers of 
even the most thrilling fiction ‘“‘live’’ 
very incidentally indeed ; they have little 
time for anything but work. 

I fancy few people without any sort 
of artistic gift can appreciate just how 
adventurous within certain limits the 
artistic career may be—is—and how 
much intrepidity of spirit it requires 
after the courage of ignorance and novy- 
elty has run its course. 

I suppose dramatists have the most 
harrowing experiences, but even we nov- 
elists and writers of tales, which we are 
able to compose and finish at our leisure, 
behind lockéd doors, with no overlord- 
ship whatever from too commercial and 
often ignorant managers and producers, 
have a thorny path from first to last. 
Young writers are more than likely to 
fall into the hands of dishonest pub- 
lishers (although not now so much as 
before the organization of the Authors’ 
Society in England and the Authors’ 
League of America; or the critics, 
who like the rest of the world, are 
hostile to anything new and _ strange, 
dismay them (I gave the critics spasms 
for years. Now, however, although I 
have not reformed, they are used to me; 
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moreover, the number of authors with 
independent minds is increasing every 
year). 

These conditions, to say nothing of a 
succession of failures, or half-failures, 
the haunting vision of a permanently 
indifferent public, and the cold disap- 
proval of those conservative powers that 
dominate the courts of all art, have 
driven many a young writer of talent 
(to leave the devotees of other arts out 
of this homily) back to the tranquil 
shades of private life unless forced by 
poverty to remain in the 
arena. ‘These, of course, are lacking in 
the true spirit of adventure, to say noth- 
ing of that peculiar form of courage that 
spurs it; and, in truth, with this lack, 
they are far better out of the race than 
in it. There are a hundred and one 
malignant forces that fight steadily in 
the pathway of any artist who persists, 
they seldom take a rest. ‘lo pos- 
sess a gift of any sort and to exercise 
it is to excite the antagonism of life 
itself. ‘Those that survive show a smooth 
front, but behind is a hedge of thorns 
decorated profusely with remnants. 

Nor does the moment ever come when 
a writer can say: “Now I can rest on 
my laurels. I'll go on repeating myself 
in order to keep my income at par and 
my name recurrently before the public, 
but the time has passed for the old 
effort.” That order of cerebration 
merely means that 
gradually crept ahead of its classic rival, 
energy, and that the backward slide 
toward oblivion has begun. No writer 
in full possession of his powers, and his 
original ambitions and ideals, ever at- 
tempts to fool himself or his public. 
True, the best he has done may give 
him a permanent position in his art, but 
to add to that position or even to main- 
tain it, he must begin life again with 
every book, feel the same deathless in- 
terest and curiosity; and that means 
fighting until his body dies. (The tal- 
ents need never die, according to 
brain experts like Freud, for the brain, 
unlike the body, improves physiologically 
with the years, if properly nourished by 


and 


native inertia has 


inhospitable 
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unvitiated blood and guarded by regu- 
lar habits; and if undevastated by a mi- 
crobous disease. ) 

Here is the point: It is the fighters 
that survive, little as the public may see 
of the battle or even of the scars. Given 
the strong impulse which forces that 
mysterious dislocation of particles in the 
brain to ripen exotic fruit, plus courage 
and the fighting spirit, and not only can 
no hostile force or combination of forces 
crowd an artist out of the but, 
when his spirit of adventure has been 
thoroughly aroused, and has passed even 
once through the fiery rain, he welcomes 
the stimulation of the disappointments, 
anxieties, enemies, spells of bad luck, 
attacks and just, and 
misses them during the equally inevitable 
seasons of peace. 

In a word any artistic career is one 
long adventure, mentally and exteriorly. 
Even the novelist, who, I am inclined 
to think, has the best of it, owing to the 
long periods of seclusion he is able to 
command, and during which he lives the 
satisfactory of all that of 
the imagination; and to his practical im- 
munity from autocratic interference; has 
all the extrinsic excitement he wants 
after the book is launched and his pub- 
lishers are not doing for his latest mas- 
terpiece more than mortal publisher ever 
did before, or the critics are not saying 
that it is the most significant work that 
has yet appeared in our literature, or the 
public manifests a disgusting preference 
for the simultaneous work of another 
author heartily despised. 

Moreover, there is no question that 
as soon as an author “arrives” his op- 
portunities of seeing life increase, for he 
meets hundreds of people, through their 
own initiative, to whom he would have 
made no appeal if he had not himself 
appealed through his printed work to the 
best in their minds or the worst in their 
mental vanity box. Phase after phase 
of life and human nature open up to 
him as naturally as if he were an ex- 
plorer preceded by a brass band or run- 
ners distributing largesse. Many women 
fall in love with men authors, no mat- 


race, 


malicious even 


most lives, 
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ter how hideous, and a few men fall in 
love with certain women writers in spite 
of the intellectual handicap. 

Joking aside, good looks and magne- 
tism are almost as valuable an asset for 
the woman writer of serious fiction as 
for the actress. If in addition she has 
the tact to suppress her secret sense of 
superiority over any man that walks, she 
is enabled to delve far more deeply into 
human nature, receives many more op- 
portunities to study life at first hand, 
than the typical bluestocking; who, un- 
less phenominally gifted and_ blessed 
with immediate recognition loses cour- 
age, if only because compelled to admit 
to herself that her knowledge of life 
and of men in particular must be derived 
from the printed page. A beautiful or 
fascinating woman born with the group 
of writing brain-cells may receive ter- 
rific blows from life and generally does 
(for men can hurt like the devil), but 
I doubt if her work ever shows the 
sourness and bitter cynicism or the icy 
aloofness which so often lowers the 
value of the femininely overlooked. 

My advice to women writers whom 
men stolidly refuse to educate even in 
the sacred cause of art is to spend a year 
or two on a newspaper. ‘There, between 
the city editor, who is human nature un- 
adorned, clever and ruthless reporters 
bursting with knowledge of life, and the 
infinite variety of types she will meet in 
the course of her daily work, she will 
learn almost as much as if her womanly 
gifts were able to serve her intellectual. 
She will get the nonsense knocked out 
of her vocabulary at the very outset of 
her career (by the city editor), and 
learn the first principles of composition 
while still anonymous. Such an experi- 
ence is the best possible preparation for 
any writing career. 

Of the real adventure of writing I 
have barely hinted, so hard is it to form- 
ulate. It is of the mind only; intensely, 
secretively confined within the walls of 
the brain; active only when the imag- 
ination is at work. One begins a novel 
with a motive (the French word motif 
is better), a character, or characters, 


093 
and a_ mise-en-scene, that have been 
clamouring for some time but are still 
unformulated, and plunges in; writing 
anything for days to tone up the mental 
muscle after its interval of inaction, and 
to get hold of the characters. Then one 
begins all over again and simultaneously 
the adventure begins. If the story is 
to be a novel, i. e. faithful to life, then, 
while the writer must be thoroughly 
familiar with the phase of life he has 
started out to depict, and the characters 
that are to illustrate it, still if he pre- 
tended to know just what they would 
do, say three chapters hence, or just how 
life was to treat them, he would confess 
himself a mere factorian, advertise him- 
self as second rate, no matter what his 
charms of style or drama. The novel, 
like life itself, must be a succession of 
reactions; all incidents, even those ap- 
parently arbitrary, peculiar to the people 
portrayed. Hence the constant sense of 
adventure, the expectancy, the appre- 
hension, the intense interest in the char- 
acters. It is for this reason that a novel 
never can have the perfection of form 
so simple to the expert dramatist, short- 
story writer, or romanticist. In the 
novel the subject determines the form, 
dominates it in fact. Often when a 
novelist finishes a long and complex book 
he wonders how on earth he did it, and 
if he shall ever be able to do it again. 
He could not, if he attempted to formu- 
late a set of rules. ‘The only hope lies 
in fitting yourself for your work by a 
sufficient mastery of material, an infinite 
patience, plus a love of mental adven- 
ture, and then plunge in and let the 
thing write itself. 

All this is a more or less necessary 
preliminary to “what my day means to 
me” (as per request by the editor). 
When I have a book on hand I rarely go 
out at night, that I may be able to rise 
early and feel fresh for a long morning 
of work. Out of this form of work I 
have always derived more pleasure and 
satisfaction than from anything else in 
life. If I do not attempt a more pop- 
ular form of fiction, or to turn out two 
or three books a year, it is because I 
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cannot conceive of 


creased 


anything the in- 
could buy that would 
give me more pleasure than the four or 
five hours work I put in every morning 
throughout the greater part of the year; 
to say nothing of an hour or two in the 
afternoon when well steamed up. And 
although I compose very rapidly when 
fairly started I write every book three 
times, which alone would preclude more 
than one long novel every sixteen months 
The sudden descent of millions 
would make no difference in my habits, 
any more than they would have altered 
my choice of a career at the start; but I 
shall always be thankful that I was able 
to develop my literary faculty without 
the terrible handicap of poverty, with 
its anxieties, and_ depletions. 
When artists survive out of that bar- 
barous experience, which should have 
disappeared with the eighteenth century, 
and reach the top, it is not because of 
the poverty of their youth but in spite 
of it. 
erty is far more often an extinguisher, 
and no one can pretend to compute the 
amount of promising talent that it has 
held its damnable wake over. I have 
never been conscious of brain fag in my 
life, or of paralyzing fear, and this 
should be the record of every man and 
woman upon whom any gift, no matter 
how simple or embryonic at the outset 
(peculiarly the case with the novelist, 
who is rarely precocious), has been be 
stowed. Gifts are entrusted for use not 
waste, for pleasure not misery. ‘There 
should be a state fund for all young 
writers whom a competent committee 
pronounced worthy of assistance, and 
they should be staked for at least five 
Why Andrew Carnegie has not 
applied a few of his spent eighty mil- 
lions—or is it eight hundred? It is in 
possible to think in anything but bil- 
lions since the war began—to this pur- 
pose can be explained only by a total 
lack of imagination in that practical 
Scotch mind. No gambling with the 
abstract for him. However, no doubt, 
it is as well. Half the fun of writing 


income 


or so, 


hiatuses, 


Far from being a stimulus, pov- 


years. 
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all had to dedicate 
years to Carnegie. 


would be gone if we 
for the first 
What a crop! 

Nevertheless, if he ever feels disposed 
that way I recommend him to the 
Authors’ League for advice. Since sit- 
ting at its council board once a week | 
have become much impressed with the 
fact that the successful male author, at 
least, of to-day, is no longer a congenital 
idiot But all these 
still-young men who look like the man- 
aging directors of some highly prosper- 
ous corporation, began life with the same 
disheartening struggle, and represent the 
To eliminate the struggle fo 
others is one of the main objects of the 
League, but a million or two would help 
the good work along. 

‘I wo th 


literary 


hive 


as regards business. 


sury iV als. 


made my 
adventurous are, first, 
a perpetual demand in my writing tract 
to take long 


n out of the 
observing new 
first hand; 
a student habit that incites me, 
with what to most people would seem 
a disproportionate enthusiasm, to any 
of reading for which the motif 
of the new book offers an excuse; and 
that is one of the greatest of 
a( 


i; 
lventurers: a techni 


ings that have own 


Career so 
for variety, which leads me 
journeys and dwell way 
places for the sake of 
types and phases of life at 
second, 


course 


mental 
1 work on copper 
may be more ron antic tor the moment 
than The Arabian Nights. 

eople admire you tremendously when 
and settle down in 
a strange place in order that your novel 
shall be first-rate current history, and 
exclaim with awe: “My, how you do 
work!” Little they know that you take 
any excuse to carry a new idea to a new 
place and find an entirely new and prac- 
tically unforseen set of mental 
tures; moreover, you are to have your 
unborn book all to yourself. Mark 
Twain once said that it was rubbish to 
“work,” that 
every new book was an orgie. Certainly 


you cross a continent 


adv en- 


accuse creative writers of 


it is like going off on a honeymoon 
in which you have everything your 
own way. It is merely a traditional 
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commonplace that it takes two to 
make a honeymoon. ‘The party of the 
second part is almost sure to spoil it. 

Far be it from me to give the im- 
pression that I awake at five or there- 
abouts, leap from my bed, take a cold 
plunge, and then fly to my writing 
table with crowding scenes clamouring 
for instant release. Alas! far from it. 
First, I hate to get up. Then I read 
the newspapers as an excuse for delay. 
Then I take a hot bath and reluctantly 
Then I glare at the table, an- 
swer letters, wander about the house, 
drink another cup of tea, invent any and 
every excuse for delay, and all the time 
subconsciously longing to be at work. 
The Imp of the Perverse reigns in all 
of us, and that is the way mine acts. 
‘Finally something in this same subcon- 


hove 


dress. 


scious region gives me a violent s 
and I find myself at work and quite 
ready to annihilate anybody that should 
interrupt me. 

Before the war I travelled between 
books, then settled down to write in 
Europe, or in California, or some new 
quarter of the United States. ‘This long 
separation from Europe has taught me 
that New York offers practically every- 
thing in life, and I intend to live in it 
for the rest of mine, with very brief 
visits to that Europe which will never be 
To enjoy 
oneself in it for a generation to come 
would be an insult to the dead. 

During the many hours when I am 
not at work I amuse myself very well— 
and steadily refuse to give my left-over 
energies to reforming anything, from 
politics to the drama. ‘There are tens 
of thousands of admirable women giving 
their best in laudable attempts to reform 
this stubborn old world; they don’t need 
me, and I wish to heaven they would 
let me alone. To give a certain amount 
of our time and thought just now to 
helping in some way the unfortunates of 
Europe is a duty no one can ignore; 
but that is an abnormal as well as a 
temporary set of that has 
nothing to do with the ordering of an 


the same to any of us again. 


ct nditions 
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artist’s life. The reformers of the world 
don’t need us, and we should deserve to 
fail in the particular art with which 
nature has aligned us, if we permitted 
ourselves to be drawn into this or that 
sociological current no matter how 
worthy. In fact, if we did yield to all 
the pressure put upon us as soon as we 
make a name which people engaged in 
all sorts of admirable schemes for the 
improvement of the race, think worth 
while to annex, together with a few 
hours daily of our time, we'd slip be- 
hind so rapidly in our personal careers 
that ” would become 
negligible, and would be cast aside by 
these keen-scented leaders in favor of a 
more conservative and still productive 
rival. Life is not long enough, or rather 
the day is not, for the multiplication of 
your chosen life work by the impositions 
of passionate faddists. And, out of 
working hours, I, for one, want relaxa- 
tion. Work for work’s sake does not 
appeal to me at all. As between an 
epoch-making suffrage campaign—for 
instance—and a hour with 
friends (not high-brows, damn 
they poison you with bad food 
and talk on stilts), a good play, or even 
the movies when too languid to read or 


our “names soon 


friy olous 
clever 


talk—well, I have yet to campaign; al 
though, heaven knows I’d like to see 
suffrage triumphant. “The women de- 


serve it, and it would be the best thing 
that ever happened to the world. But 
when these ardent leaders express in- 
dignation with writers for not dropping 
their work and devoting their energies 
to ‘The Cause they should reflect that 
every time a woman achieves an hon- 
ourable position in any art—or in any- 
thing else that commands the attention 
of the world—she is advancing the 
cause of woman, and advancing it very 
definitely. In fact, I should say she 
did the cause far more good than any 
five hundred clericals, no matter how 
efficient, whose work she no doubt would 


do execrably. So it is wise to leave 
these women where they belong. Pos- 


ters are yet to be despised. 
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TH! 
I. SOME SUBURBS OF FICTION 
Tuts is the season of the year when the 
composite heroine of the latest novel of 
New York life bearing the imprint of 
the Robert W. Chambers-Richard 
Harding Davis-Rex Beach-Gouverneur 
Morris-Owen Johnson-Rupert Hughes 
Company is superintending the 
packing of many trunks. What is going 
inside those trunks is a matter between 
the heroine and her maid, and is a sub- 
ject which no man will have the te- 
merity to attempt to discuss. The com 


busy 


posite hero is sending his man out to 
Ardsley, or Apawamis, for the clubs 
that have been left in the locker room 
or in the care of Fergus McDivot, or 
whatever may be the name of the resi- 
dent professional. In the course of the 
next few days there will be much tele- 
poning, telegraphing, and cabling—for 
reservations by the Seaboard Air Line 
or the, Atlantic Coast Line to Palm 
Beach, for deck staterooms on the Sara- 
toga or some one of the boats of the 
United Fruit, for accommodations at 
the Sevilla or Inglaterra of Havana, 
the Colonial of Nassau, or the Princess 
or Hamilton of Bermuda. ‘Then the 
hour will come when the chill dampness 
of the New York February will be left 
behind, and the flirtation and intrigue 
of the world of make-believe will be 
transported from palm garden to palm 
grove, from Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way to the Prado and Malecon, or to 
the man made jungle that lies between 
Lake Worth and the ocean, or to the 
shores of the Bay of Biscayne, or to the 
winding, limestone roads of the Ber- 
mudas. Of course we must not lose 
sight entirely of another type of New 
York hero, personified, for example, in 
of O. Henry’s “The Cop and 


“Soapy”’ 


City Remor! 


PILGRIMAGE 


BARTLETT MAURICE 


AND THE City BEyonpD 

the Anthem.” Very likely several weeks 
have already passed since “Soapy” 
moodily contemplating the brightly 
lighted plate glass windows and the in- 
viting restaurants of the City of Too 
Many Caliphs, meditating upon just 
what violation of the law would insure 
his deportation to the hospitable purlieus 
of Blackwell’s Island, which 
Palm Beach and Riviera for the winte: 
Or of another heroine, Mag- 
gie, who works behind the hosiery coun- 
ter in “The Biggest Store,” and whose 
southern horizon ends at the lake which 


was 


was _ his 


months. 


separates Asbury Park from Ocean 
Grove. 
But the days will pass swiftly. The 


sun that looks down impartially upon 
the bay, the Battery, the Bowery, and 
Broadway, will wax warmer. April 
will see the line of bric-a-brac-laden, 
Victrola-record-laden, parasol - laden, 
golf-club-laden motor cars belonging to 
the Chambers-Davis-Beach-Morris-John- 
son-Hughes Company hero and heroine 
rolling along the Boston Post Road, or 
over the Queensborough Bridge, or up 
the Weehawken This will be 
the advance guard of the migration to 
the city beyond. ‘The great estates of 
fiction, whether they happen to be in 
the Bernardsville region of New Jersey, 
or at Tuxedo, or Greenwich, or on Long 
Island, or capping tall hills that look 
down upon the Hudson River, will be 
rolling wide their gates. The stay at 
home reader will no longer be obliged 
to send his imagination a thousand miles 
southward in pursuit of the ladies and 
gentlemen of his particular favourite 
novel of the fleeting moment. Once 
more the tea parties and week end par- 
near at hand. 

The outdoor life in its fullest develop- 


rrade. 


ties of romance will be 
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ment may be regarded as something be- 
longing essentially to our own genera- 
tion; but the suburb is as old as fiction 
itself. “To confine attention to those 
books and authors which have been 
most frequently introduced for purposes 
of allusion in the course of this series 
of papers. Before Oliver Twist was in- 
troduced to the foul alleys about Great 
Saffron Hill and to Fagin’s den he had 
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passed through Barnet, that suburb to 
the north of London, and there made 
the acquaintance of the Artful Dodger. 
The members of the Pickwick Club 
were much less at home in Fleet Street 
or Cornhill than they were in certain de- 
lightful inns and fields of the environs. 
Barnaby Rudge is less a tale of the city 
itself than it is of the May-pole Tavern. 
What Thackerayan can forget the little 
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dinners that the Marquis of Steyne was 
in the habit of giving at Greenwich, or 
the there when War- 
rington Sir Barnes Newcome, 
and the latter changed his opinion of the 
Vicomte de Florac when he learned that 
the Frenchman might call himself the 
Prince of Montcontour if he so wished ? 
The London of Henry is the 


evening (seorge 


S< ored 


Esmond 





“HE 


AND SUBLIME. 
SEEKING THE IDEAL.” 0. 


THE CITY OF JOYS, TAWDRY 


heart of the city to-day. But in the last 
years of Queen Anne it was as much a 
suburb as Roslyn is in its relation to 
Manhattan. The duelling ground where 
Frank Esmond fell by the sword of the 
ill-omened Mohun entailed a journey 
from the city proper to the city beyond. 
The first line of the long series of novels 
dealing with the musketeers of Dumas 
introduced a suburb, and throughout the 
length of The Three Musketeers, 
Twenty Years After, and The Vicomte 
de Bragelonne, the old Paris of tortuous 
streets is subordinate to its environs. In 


HENRY S$ 


ot the Novelists 


every direction, through every city gate, 


Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artag- 
nan urged their horses. It was to a 
monastery at Noisy that D’Artagnan, 
hunting for Aramis, trailed Bazin; it 
was to St. Germain that he conveyed 


the boy king and the Queen mother in 
the stormy days of the Fronde. It was 
in the anteroom of the palace at Ver- 








SAW NO LONGER A RABBLE, BUT HIS BROTHERS 


“BRICKDUST ROW 


sailles that he waited on the whim of the 
king grown to manhood; it was at Rueil 
that, in company with Porthos, he stum- 
bled upon the treasure catacombs of 
Mazarin. And no less active than those 
iron horsemen in the penetration of the 
outlying districts of Lutetia was the hero 
of the earlier Valois series, the incom- 
parable Chicot. No matter what his 
individual period or what the time of 
which he writes, the Parisian novelist has 
always heard the call of the green fields 
that lie beyond the fortifications. For 
him the springtime Seine winds inviting- 
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St. Cloud, Malmai- 
son, and Boujival. ‘Take 
Maupassant. ‘The river was 
in his blood, and that pas- 
sion was reflected in count- 
less tales of its 
currents, its gayeties, and 
its ennuis. There is a whole 
book given over to these ad- 
ventures beyond the wall, 
Les Dimanches d'un Bour- 
geots de Paris. Daudet’s 
Sappho is regarded as a tale 
of Paris streets and studios, 
but the greater scenes are 
played out at Chaville in 
the little house the 
railway station where Jean 
Gaussin and Fanny Le Grand lived in 
close proximity to the Hettemas, and in 
the forest of Bas-Meudon. 


ly by 


its moods, 


THE FERRY 


near 


Il. THE WATER SIDE 

While one of the motor cars to which 
allusion has been made in a previous 
chapter is waiting before the ferry house 
at West Forty-second Street and the 
North River, preparatory to its climb 
of the Weehawken slope and its jour- 
ney to Normandy Hill in Morristown, 
from the incoming boat lurches a char- 
acter from the pages of O. Henry. His 
attire—but for the detail let that be left 
to the pen of Porter. Suffice to say 
that it is bucolic in the extreme, and 


Ltr esen wees whe eoe gene 


HENRY’S “VANITY 
SABLES”’ 


DE WITT CLINTON PARK. 0. 








AT WEST HENRY’S “THE 


POET 


FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
AND THE PEASANT” 


0. 


that in the carpet bag in his hand there 
is a large sum of money. He invites 
every danger, he courts every pitfall. 
But the wolves of the city will have 
none of him, or his wealth. His dress 
proclaims his rustic simplicity a little 
too loudly. The roll of bills that he 
flaunts before the eyes of strangers must 
be counterfeit. Perhaps he is an agent 
of Mulberry Street in disguise. At that 
the make-up is much too thick to be ar- 
tistic. In the course of a day’s wander- 
ing he sees a great light. “The home- 
spun is discarded and there appears a 
newcomer, dressed, to the superficial eye 
at least, like any one of several hundred 
thousand New Yorkers. But with that 
transtormation vanishes the 
security that had been born 
of suspicion. 

So no more of the misad- 
ventures of Jabez Bull- 
tongue of Locust Valley, 
Ulster County, who in- 
vaded Little Old Noisy- 
ville-on-the-Hudson with 
his corduroys, his wisp of 
hay, and the nine hundred 
and fifty dollars that had 
been his share of grand- 
mother’s farm. Doubtless 
investigation would  dis- 
cover the originals of 
“Bunco Harry” and of the 
particular side street grog- 


AND SOME 
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IRVING BACHELLER’S HOME IN RIVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT. RIVERSIDE HAS MANY POINTS OF RE- 


SEMBLANCE TO THE POINTVIEW OF MR. 
“CHARGE IT” 


gery where Jabez left his valise for sate- 
keeping. In a former paper of the series 
there was allusion to the saloon of ‘The 
Lost Blend,” an establishment identified 
from without as one at the corner of Irv- 
ing Place and Eighteenth Street. For 
final corroboration the Pilgrim recently 
ventured within. There, on the sober 
side of the bar, was, to the life, the white 
jacketed attendant of the tale. And, 
like the hero of ““The Lost Blend,” he 
answered to the name of “Con.” ‘“‘Do 
I remember Mr. Porter? Surest thing 
you know. He told me he had put me 
into stories. But I ain't 
none of them yet.” Later 
trail will lead to Coney 
Island; but so far as Manhattan is con- 
cerned it ends along the water front. 
In Cabbages and Kings that trail first 
appeared. 


some of his 
never read 
the O. Henry 


There was a picture of two 


men sitting on a stringer of a North 
River pier while a steamer from the 
tropics was unloading bananas and 


oranges. One of the men was O'Day, 
who had formerly been with the Colum 
bia Detective Agency. In a moment of 


depression and confidence he told his 


BACHELLER’S “KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE’ AND 


companion of the mistake that had 
brought him to his unenviable condition, 
and incidentally cleared up for the 
reader the mystery that throughout the 
book had obscured the marriage of 
Frank Goodwin and the lady known in 
Coralio as Isabel Guilbert. 

At the old Iron Steamboat landing 
at I'wenty-second Street and the North 
River, a landing which ceased to exist 
only a few years ago, Tobin (‘“Tobin’s 
Palm’) left the Coney Island boat on 
which, in the course of an hour’s travel, 
he had encountered so many astonishing 
adventures. At ‘l‘wenty-second Street 
and Ninth Avenue, where he stopped to 
gaze at the moon over the Elevated 
Railroad, he fell in with the crooked- 
nosed man, a meeting that had been 
mysteriously Madame Zozo, 
the wonderful palmist of the Nile, in 
her enchanted chicken coop at Dream- 
land or Luna Park. Over one of the 
several West ‘Twenty-third Street fer- 
ries, bound for the Rocky Mountains 
(“The Memoirs of a Yellow Dog’’), 
travel the long down trodden but now 
insurgent husband and the runaway 


Toreseen by 
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THE LIGHT HOUSE AT BARNEGAT. F. 


canine, the latter joyfully answering to 
the name of “Pete,” instead of the cloy- 
ing “Lovey.” In “Vanity and Some 
Sables” there was specific mention of 
DeWitt Clinton Park, which will be 
found at Fifty-second Street and the 
North River. ‘The park was a haunt of 


Kid Brady and the stove pipe gang. 
“The Stove Pipe sub-district,” O. 
Henry informs us, “is a narrow and 


extension of the familiar dis- 
trict known as Hell’s Kitchen. ‘The 
Stove Pipe strip of town runs along 
Eleventh and Twelfth Avenues on the 
river, and bends a hard and sooty elbow 
around little, homeless DeWitt Clinton 
Park.” 


natural 


Il. ROADS TO THE NORTH 


In diverse ways in the trail lead the 
roads to the north. ‘There are other 
allusions before we leave the Island of 
Manhattan at Spuyten Duyvil to follow 
the Hudson, or cross into Westchester, 
or wind along the waters of Long Island 
Sound. At the corner of Lexington 
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Avenue and Eighty-first Street there is 
a modern apartment house. In the year 
1868 the site was occupied by a shanty 
on a stony hill. It was in that shanty 
that the parents of Joe Blaine of James 
Oppenheim’s The Nine Tenths went to 
live. The health of his father, a Civil 
War veteran, made a home in the coun- 
try a necessity, and in that remote land 
his mother felt that they were making 
a clearing in the western wilderness. 
There Joe was born in 1872, and in his 
boyhood, he saw Yorkville spring up, 
“a rubber stamp neighbourhood, of 
which each street was a brownstone du- 
plicate of the next.” The years passed, 
and still Eighty-first Street continued to 
play its part in Joe’s life. In a brown- 
stone boarding-house west of Lexington 
Avenue he and his mother went to live. 
Then came the night when in company 
with Myra Craig he witnessed the ter- 
rible fire in the loft building in Eighty- 
second Street near Second Avenue, the 
fire which swept away his printery. 
Some forty blocks farther north, in an 
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a drug store at the cor- 
Lenox Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Eighteenth Street, was the 
real home of Abe and Rosie Potash, of 
Mr. Montague Glass’s stories. In the 
play that home was placed in Lexington 
Avenue. 
A New 
with the 


Hi roine 


apartment over 
ner of 


York house had much to do 
Mr. Allen’s 4 


The man who has 


writing of 


in Bronze. 





po 
















THE HOUSE IN FIFTY-FOURTH STREET OUT OF 
WHICH GREW JAMES LANE ALLEN’S “A HERO- 
INE IN BRONZE’ 


interpreted so vividly the moods of the 
Kentucky _ fields, birthday has 
been made a holiday for the school chil 
dren of the Blue Grass State, has also, 
ot recent years, intimate 
knowledge of the city of his adoption. 
One day, in the course of a walk down 
Fifth Avenue and into the adjoining 
side streets, he came upon a house that 
suggested a story. ‘The house was on 
West Fifty-fourth Street, nearly oppo- 
site the University Club. Again and 
again Mr. Allen returned to study it, 
and with every visit the projected tale 
grew in his brain. At this period, curi- 
ously enough, the fact that some material 


WwW hose 


come to a very 
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family inhabited the house, meant noth- 
ing to him. “That was unimportant and 
unessential. He was in that mood of 
creation that had moved Balzac curtly 


to dismiss discussion of certain Parisians 
of his time with the remark, “But let us 
talk of people who really exist, I want 
to tell you Ceser Birotteau 
and the perfume he has just invented.” 
In the course of A Heroine in 
Bronze was finished. Then came the 
The author looked upon the 
house and saw it as an habitation; no 
longer merely as a part of his story. 
Perhaps it would be wise to find out 
who was its owner; who were its in- 
mates. Chance, or, call it the Imp of 
the Perverse if you will, might have 
guided his hand. Something in the story 
might parallel too closely episodes or sit- 
uations in the lives of those who dwelt 
in the house. For the first time Mr. 
Allen learned that the residence was the 
home of John D. Rockefeller. 

Turn to the West. Mr. Allen’s new 
story, dA Cathedral Singer, introduces 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
“standing there on a high rock under 
the northern sky above the long wash of 
the untroubled sea, above the wash of 
the troubled waves of men’; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, “cathedral of our ruins, of our 
sufferings, and of our dust, near the 
cathedral of our souls.” 


about my 
time 


reaction. 


Across the block to the south is situated 
a shed-like two-story building with dormer- 
windows and a crumpled, three-sided roof, 
the studios of the National Academy of De- 
sign, and under that low, brittle skylight 
youth toils over the shapes and colours of 
the earth’s visible vanishing paradise in the 
shadow of the cathedral which promises an 
unseen, an eternal one. 

At the rear of the cathedral, across the 
Bevond 


a precipice 


roadway, stands a low stone wall. 


the wall the earth sinks down 


to a green valley bottom far below. Out 


here is a rugged slope of rock and verdure 


and forest growth which brings upon the 


scene an ancient presence, nature—nature, 


the Elysian Fields of the art school, the 
potter’s field of the hospital, the harvest field 


of the church. 
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Past the foot of this strip of nature, which 
fronts the 
Park, a 


and southward, level and wide and smooth 


dawn and is called Morningside 


thoroughfare stretches northward 
Over it the two opposite-moving streams of 


the city’s trathc and travel rush headlong. 
Bevond this thoroughfare an embankment of 
houses shoves its mass before the eves, and 
stretches 


as thick 


behind the embankment the city 
across flats where human beings are 


as river reeds 
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typical “box stoop” house, which sug- 
gested to Sinclair Lewis in The Trail 
of the Hawk the striking clan contrast 
between this quarter and the rest of the 
city. This section has been described as 
a kind of “‘No-Man’s Land,” in which 
the inhabitants may be regarded neither 
as old New Yorkers, nor as the frankly 
emancipated citizens of Harlem. West 
End Avenue has called a social 
Alsatia, not a swashbuckling, roaring, 


been 





FORT WASHINGTON PARK 


Thus within close reach humanity is here; 


the cathedral, the hospital, the art school, 
a broad highway along which, with their 
hearthfires flickering under their tents of 


stone, camp fire’s” restless, light-hearted, 
heavy-hearted Gipsies. 

But before Morningside is 
by turning into one of the 
of the west eighties you can find the ac- 
tual structure that moved Will Irwin to 
the writing of The House of Mystery. 
In one of the nineties, West 


End Avenue and Riverside Drive, is the 


reached, 
side streets 


betw een 


RUPERT 


POCKETS” 


HUGHES'S “EMPTY 


Bohemian Alsatia like that depicted by 
Sir Walter Scott, but rather a smug 
\lsatia into which families have crept 
as a place of refuge against the time 
when they really belong. Beyond 

vast district which is the Blooms- 
bury or the Clapham Junction, and 
where the people are the petites gens of 
New York. 

But on to the north. In the shadow 
of the old Jumel Mansion, itself rich in 
associations with fiction as well as his- 
tory, are the Polo Grounds, and the tat- 


11 
Will 


is a 
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tered vacant lot that was once known 
as Manhattan Field. Twenty years ago 
many a short-story writer turned to the 
latter for a brief description of the an- 
nual Yale-Princeton football game that 
was then held there, and the coaching 
parade that preceded it. At the Polo 
Grounds stop for a moment with Harry 
Leon Wilson’s “Bunker Bean” on that 
eventful afternoon, when, for two 
hours, while Giants and Pirates clashed 
in diamond strife, there was no longer a 
Bean, a Breede, and a Flapper, but 
“three merged souls in three volatile 
bodies, three voices that blended in 
cheers or execration.” Farther to the 
north, keeping along the city’s western 
side, is Fort Washington Park, intro- 
duced in Rupert Hughes’s Empty Pock- 
ets. Beyond are what Kipling once 
called “the Hudson’s unkempt banks.” 
But we shall follow that trail only so 
far as Dobbs Ferry, and that far for the 
purpose of a word about the house as- 
sociated with Richard Harding Davis’s 
Royal Macklin and his cousin Beatrice. 
It was the house in which was bound up 
so much of Royal’s boyhood, and the 
house to which he returned after the 
months of storm, and stress, and fever 
in Honduras. It was there, behind the 
curtains drawn against the wintry sky, 
he read Laguerre’s cablegram, and in 
vision saw the swarming harbour of 
Marseilles, the swaggering Turcos in 
their scarlet breeches, and from every 
ship’s mast the tri-colour of France. 
And with that vision he forgot home 
ties and the affection of those nearest to 
him. His was the roving, soldier-of- 
fortune blood of the Macklins, and he 
had heard the call. 


IV. THE COSMOPOLITAN CITY 


On 
looking 


the city’s eastern brink, over- 
Blackwell’s Island and Hun- 
ters Point, is Beekman Place, which 
the late Henry Harland discovered 
some twenty years ago, and used in the 
autobiographical Grandison Mather, 
and in As It Was Written, The Yoke 
of the Thorah, Mrs. Peixada, and the 
other tales written under the pen name 
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of Sidney Luska. Recently George Bron- 
son-Howard has been _ re-discovering 
it, and finding in it a background for 
some of the scenes of God’s Man. He 
enriches it with an additional “‘c,”’ call- 
ing it Beeckman Place, and adorning it 
with a little square that is not there, a 
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little imaginary centre square of elm 
trees surrounded by an iron railing. 
But there is the river, with its red and 
green lights at night, and the backyards 
running down to the water, with land- 
ing stages to hook up a boat. And in 
Beeckman Place, in the tale, is the house 
of a retired rigging maker, a Londoner, 
who liked to believe that he was in 
Wapping Old Stairs, his birthplace— 
and who, by a little play of the imagi- 
nation, could see the East India Docks, 
and the wharves of Rotherhithe and 
the murky waters of the Thames wind- 
ing their way towards Graves End. 
For in the great city there are cor- 
ners, streets, structures that reflect the 
cosmopolitanism of New York’s human 
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ingredients. Even complete neighbour- 
hoods that might have been transplanted 
from Old World cities may here and 
there be found. There is a legend of a 
Frenchman, suffering from nostalgie du 
pays, who, on the occasional days of fog, 
was in the habit of pacing to and fro 
the length of the Madison Square Gar- 
den Arcade that runs along Twenty- 
sixth Street and Madison Avenue. In 
fancy he was walking in the Rue de 
Rivoli. Under one of the arches of the 
Williamsburg Bridge there is a bit of 
old Spain. No corner of Havana, of 
Caracas, or of Mexico City has more 
the flavour of Seville. Go up to a com- 
paratively modern West Side block in 
the fifties and you will find the long, 
vine-covered building shadowed by a 
beautiful Gothic tower. It is a trans- 
planted section of the older London. 
Though rather over decorated and em- 
bellished with too many carvings, much 
of the new architecture of upper Broad- 
way and on the Riverside Drive aims 
to reproduce the effect of the modern 
Lutetia in the streets about the Arc de 
Triomphe and the Champs de Mars. 
In one of the forties, not far from Fifth 
Avenue, there is a building modelled on 
a palace of the Grand Canal of Venice. 
On the Drive Provincial France is seen 
in a reproduction of the Chateau de 
Chenonceau, framed by beautiful lawns, 
overlooking the Hudson. ‘The Italian 
spirit has been reflected in certain build- 
ings to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Gramercy Park. Several corners in 
this section might be set down in the 
residential parts of Milan without dis- 
turbing the picture. On upper West 
End Avenue complete blocks of houses 
hold an effect of Antwerp. The New 
York of squatter occupancy is now near- 
ly a thing of the past, but even to-day 
one may find an occasional hut on a rock 
which suggests southwestern Ireland; 
while in the western part of Greenwich 
Village, close to the water front, there 
is a narrow lane, without sidewalks, 
and paved with rough stones, which to 
the eye has every aspect of an alley way 
in London’s Whitechapel. 


7°7 


V. MORE ROADS TO THE NORTH 


In the early days of his career as a 
writing man the late F. Hopkinson 
Smith discovered Laguerre’s, “that most 
delightful of French inns,” on the banks 
of the Bronx, and told of its quaint old 
world atmosphere in the tales which 
made up A Day at Laguerre’s and 
Other Stories. He went back to it 
again at the very end of his life, in the 
last novel that he wrote, the novel 
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COSMOPOLITAN NEW YORK. 
which did not appear in book form until 
several months after the author’s death. 
The reader who sees the old inn as it 
is to-day must remember that Felix 
O’Day is a book of the New York of 
ten years ago. To Laguerre’s, for a de- 
lightful day’s outing, the two old paint- 
ers of the Studio Building take Felix 
and Masie. It was a familiar haunt to 
them; there they often lunched and 
painted, and on the occasion in question, 
Sam, being a familiar on the premises, 
first pre-empted a summer house cov- 
ered with vines, already tinged by the 
touches of autumn’s fingers, and then 
insisted in a loud voice on chairs and 
table cloths. 
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From Laguerre’s find the way some- 
how over to the Boston Post Road, pref- 
erably pursuing the trail to the south- 
east for a brief glimpse at what little 
remains of Poe’s cottage at Fordham, 
and then passing the Zoological Gardens 
and coming to the turn at Pelham Park- 
way. It was somewhere along here that 
the young man with the white hair 
driving his car overtook the boy scout 
of the Richard Harding Davis story, 
a chance meeting fraught with world- 
wide results. Somewhere in the same 
neighbourhood, though probably on one 
of the thoroughfares leading to the west, 
was the sinister road house that played 
a part in the same author’s “The Frame- 
Up.” Crossing the broad stone bridge 
near the city limits the waters of the 
bay are seen dancing in the sunshine. 
They conjure up memories of a tale by 
Gouverneur Morris called, if the Pil- 
grim is not mistaken, “A Perfect Gen- 
tleman of Pelham Bay.” A little far- 
ther along the Post Road, on the left 
hand side, is a road house which was 
used by George Barr McCutcheon in 
The Hollow of Her Hand. It was a 
stopping place for certain of the charac- 
ters on the journey between New York 
and ‘“Southlook.” The original of 
“Southlook” was the Sara Randall es- 
tate on the Sound between Port Ches- 
ter and Greenwich. The name “South- 
look” came from the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, at the time of the writing of 
The Hollow of Her Hand was living 
in a place known as ‘““Westlook” at Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine. Incidentally Booth 
Tarkington has since spent two or three 
summers at “Westlook.” From Green- 
wich go back into the Ridges that lie 
partly in New York and partly in Con- 
necticut and you will find the scenes of 
Robert W. Chambers’s The Hidden 
Children. The exact ridge is not Long 
Ridge, or High Ridge, but Pound 
Ridge. As Mr. Chambers is a historian 
as well as a novelist, everything in the 
tale has been made as accurate as care 
could make it. The scene is the scene 
of Carleton’s Raid in the Revolutionary 
War when the British burned the town 
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and Major Lockwood’s house. In most 
instances the names used are those of 


the actual persons of the period. The 
Hidden Children deals not only with 
the ridges, but also with Bedford, 


Northcastle, and Stamford. It touches 
also White Plains, where, by the way, 
there was laid a court room scene in 
Gertrude Atherton’s Patience Sparhawk 
and Her Times. 

Occasionally, in the course of the 
writing of these papers, the Pilgrim has 
been hampered rather than helped by 
those novelists whose trails he is trying 
to follow. A certain’ house, or city 
street, or suburban lane, has been identi- 
fied as the scene of some particular tale 
or episode. ‘The author, approached 
for corroboration, has conceded the 
shrewdness of the guess. “But,” he has 
at times gone on to say, “perhaps it 
would be better not to put that down 
in print. So and so might not like it, 
or it might get me in trouble at the 
Trellis Club, or with the Gramercy 
Park Association, or the Greenwich 
Village Association.” So before saying 
a word to Mr. Irving Bacheller about 
the particular town of that author’s 
Keeping Up with Lizzie and Charge It, 
the Pilgrim jotted down his guess, bas- 
ing his deductions on the pages of the 
printed book. ‘That, he pointed out to 
Mr. Bacheller, relieved him of any pos- 
sible charge of indiscretion or violation 
of confidence. The people of Point 
view were the people of any Connecticut 
shore town in the matters of speech and 
deportment. As for the human nature 
of the story, that is pretty much the 
same everywhere. So the Pilgrim a little 
belligerently suggests that Pointview is 
Riverside, Connecticut, or a town. very 
close to it. Chesterville is unquestion- 
ably Port Chester, New York, and the 
Byron Bridge of the tale the Byram 
Bridge over which the Boston Post 
Road from the Middle States 
into New England. 


crosses 


VI. BROOKLYN 


The old Wall Street Ferry was more 


convenient. But it is gone. So some 
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day cross by the Fulton Street Ferry, 
and, from the Brooklyn end, follow the 
street that, running southward, paral- 
lels the water front. Under foot rough 
cobblestones, and here and there a sea 
of mud. To the right great ware- 
houses. Every hundred feet or so long 
tunnels, most of them arched, through 
which one catches glimpses of the waters 
of the East River. On the left smaller 
warehouses, of a drab colour, the kind 
of warehouses that one finds on the 
banks of the Thames. ‘Then a saloon 
or two, more smaller warehouses, and 
then a kind of battlement, rising sheer, 
crested with a garden. For a time the 
Street seems a street not only without 
an end or a turning, but without inter- 
cepting streets. You reach a_ point 
where, looking ahead and looking be- 
hind as far as the eye can see, there is no 
perceptible break in the walls that hem 
it in. It is as if you were to go on for- 
ever with no escape save by the retrac- 
ing of the footsteps. Finally, when you 
come to the point where it is possible to 
climb to the heights above, you do so 
by means of a series of steps that lead 
up to Montague ‘Terrace. 

It was this strange neighbourhood, 
this contrast between the sordid street 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE INNER 
POOLE’S “THE HARBOUR” 


THE GARDENS 


BAY. ERNEST 


below and the splendid residence above, 
that stood out with particular vividness 
in Ernest Poole’s The Harbour. This 
series of papers is in no sense critical, 
yet there can be no harm in pointing out 
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PIERREPOND PLACE, 


the enduring merits of that book—that 
is of the first half of the book—espe- 
cially as it reflects as few other novels 
of New York have done a passing phase 
of the city’s life and manners. And 
the strange part of it is that to Ernest 
Poole these scenes to which he laid so 
definite a claim came to him, not 
through inheritance, but by reason of a 
chance discovery. ‘The story of the book 
is that of a boy to whose eyes the world 
unfolds in the form of New York har- 
bour as it is seen from that part of 
Brooklyn known as Columbia Heights. 
Ever since he could remember he had 
looked down from the back windows of 
his home upon a harbour that to him 
was strange and terrible. He was glad 
that the house itself was up so high. Its 
front was on a sedate old street, and 
within it everything felt safe. 


But from the porch at the back of our 
house you went three steps down to a long, 
narrow garden—at least the garden seemed 
long to me—and you walked to the end of 
the garden and peered through the ivy- 
covered bars of the fence, as I had done 
when I was so iittle that I could barely 
walk alone, you had the first mighty thrill of 


ERNEST POOLE’S “THE HARBOUR” 


life. For you found that through a 
hole in the ivy you could see a shivery dis- 
tance straight down through the air to a 
You found that the two iron 
posts, one at either end of the fence, were 


your 


street below. 


warm when you touched them, had holes in 
the top, had smoke coming out—were chim- 
neys! And slowly it dawned upon your 
mind that this garden of yours was nothing 
at all but the roof of a gray old building— 
which your nurse told you vaguely had been 
a “warehouse” long ago when the waters 
of the harbour had come ’way in to the 
The old “wharves” had been 
What was a “wharf”? 
And she said 


street below. 
down there, she said. 
It was a “dock,” she told me. 
that a family of “dockers” lived in the 
building under our garden. They were all 
that was left in it now but “old junk.” Who 
was Old Junk, a man or a woman? And 
what in the world were Dockers? 


The composite Richard Harding 
Davis hero is invariably afflicted with 
homesickness when in lands remote, and 
with the wanderlust when he is at home. 
In the Hotel Continental or the Hotel 
Villa de France in Tangier he yearns 
for certain odours and noises of Four- 
teenth Street, just as Stanley Ortheris 
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yearned for the sights, and sounds, and 
smells of the Tottenham Court Road. 
Listening to the band playing on the 
Alameda of some Spanish-American city 
he dreams of the lights of the Rumson 
Road, or the Hudson as it appears from 
a house on the top of a hill in Dobbs 
Ferry. But once back again among the 
lights of Broadway his thoughts are all 
of Mediterranean ports and waving 
palm trees. McWilliams summed up 
the Davis hero at the end of Soldiers 
of Fortune. “There were three of us,” 
he said to Clay, “and one got shot, and 
one got married, and the third—? You 
will grow fat, Clay, and live on Fifth 
Avenue and wear a high silk hat, and 
some day when you're sitting in your 
club you'll read a paragraph in a news- 
paper with a queer Spanish date-line to 
it, and this will all come back to you— 
this heat, and the palms, and the fever, 
and the days when you lived on plan- 
tains and we watched our trestles grow 
out across the cafions, and you'll be 
willing to give your hand to sleep in 
a hammock again, and to feel the sweat 
running down your back, and you'll 
want to chuck your gun up against your 
chin and shoot into a line of men and 
the policemen won’t let you, and your 
wife won’t let you. That’s what your 
giving up. ‘There it is. ‘Take a good 
look at it. You'll never see it again.” 

So, too, after Honduranian adven- 
ture, Royal Macklin returns to New 
York, determined to settle down to a 
useful and monotonous existence. He 
will become Schwartz and Carboy’s Mr. 
Macklin. Perhaps, in time, he may 
rise to the importance of calling the 
local conductors by their familiar 
names. “Bill, what was the matter 
with the 8.13 this morning?” But one 
day he crosses the East River for a visit 
to the Navy Yard, and returning in the 
winter evening, makes his way along 
the Brooklyn water front. ‘Twinkling 
with thousands of lights. Over the 
wharves the names of strange and beau- 
tiful ports mocked at him from the 
sheds of the steamship lines. “Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, and the River Plata,” 
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“Guayaquil, Callao, and Santiago,” 
“Cape Town, Dustan, and Lorenzo 
Marquez.” At one wharf a steamer of 
the Red D line, just in from La Gu- 
ayra, is making fast, and Macklin quick- 
ly creeps on board. For half an hour, 
talking Spanish to the captain, smelling 
the cargo, and sipping Jamaica rum, he 
is under the Southern Cross, and New 
York is three thousand miles astern. 


VII. THE CITY OF JOYS, TAWDRY AND 
SUBLIME 


“He no longer saw a rabble, but his 
brothers seeking the ideal.” These 
words, in which O. Henry described 
the emotions of one Alexander Blinker, 
millionaire owner of certain New York 
tenement property known as “Brickdust 
Row,” when, in the company of Flor- 
ence, who trimmed hats in a millinery 
shop, he found the soul of the joys, 
tawdry, tinsel, yet sublime of Coney 
Island, might well be the epitaph on 
William Sidney Porter’s tomb. It mat- 
ters not what your station in life may 
be; or how varied your experiences may 
have been in the pursuit of adventure 
and pleasure. Some day, in the warm 
summer sunshine, make that journey in 
the company of Mazie, of “A Lick- 
penny Lover,” or of Dennis Carnahan, 
of “The Greater Coney,” or of Tobin, 
of “Tobin’s Palm,” and like Blinker, 
learn a lesson and see a light. From 
the end of a long pier you cross the 
gang plank, mount to an upper deck, 
and seize two camp stools. The boat 
slides away from her moorings, past the 
Battery, and out across the Upper Bay. 
The air is rent by the rival clamour of 
instrumental music and the voice of the 
waiter soliciting orders for drinks. To 
the left is Governor’s Island, and to the 
right the Statue of Liberty. The lat- 
ter you have contemplated, unmoved, a 
score of times. But see it now as O. 
Henry saw it in “The Lady Higher 
Up,” no longer a mere symbol, but a 
woman, human and humanly envious, 
passing the time of day with her neigh- 
bours, Diana, of the Madison Square 
Tower. Made by a Dago and pre- 
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sented to the American people on behalf 
of the French Government for the pur- 
pose of welcoming Irish immigrants 
into the Dutch city of New York, Miss 
Liberty has acquired a fine Hibernian 
brogue, a brogue that for the moment 
is horsened on aaccount of the peanut 
hulls left in her throat by the last boat- 
load of tourists from Marietta, Ohio. 
Hers is a lonesome life, she complains, 
not to be compared with that of Miss 
Diana, who has the best job for a statue 
in the whole town with the Cat Show 
and the Horse Show, and the military 
tournaments when the privates “look 
grand as generals and the generals try 
to look grand as floor-walkers,” and the 
Sportsman’s Show, and above all, the 
French Ball, “where the original Cohens 
and the Robert Emmett Sangerbund 
Society dance the Highland fling with 
one another.” 

The Narrows are passed, there is 
pleasurable chop to the sea, and soon 
the boat is made fast beneath the great 
and revolving wheels of the 
Island. It was on the new Coney that 
has risen, “like a Phoenix bird” that 
Dennis Carnahan expatiated ironically. 
“The old Bowery, where they used to 
take your tintype by force, and 
you knockout drops before having your 
palm read, is now called the Wall 
Street of the Island. The wienerwurst 
stands are required by law to keep a 
news ticker in them; and the doughnuts 
are examined every four years by a re- 
tired steamboat inspector. ‘The nigger 
man’s head that used by the old 
patrons to throw baseballs at is now il 
legal; and by order of the Police Com- 
missioner the image of a man driving an 
automobile has been substituted. The 
reprehensible and degrading resorts that 
disgraced old Coney are said to be wiped 
out. The wiping-out process consists 
of raising the price from ten cents to 
twenty-five cents, and having a blonde 
named Maudie to sell tickets instead of 
Micky, the Bowery Bite.” Something 
of the flavours of strange cities and seas 
is there. Else how could Mazie, of 
“A Lickpenny Lover” have interpreted 


towers 


give 


was 
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the words of Irving Carter as she did? 
Shores where summer is eternal and the 
waves are always rippling, grand and 
lovely palaces and towers full of beau- 
tiful pictures and statues, streets of 
water, elephants of India, temples of 
the Hindoos and Brahmins, gardens of 
Japan, camel trains and chariot races of 
Persia, were in the promise that he held 
out. And Mazie thought she under- 
stood. “‘A cheap guy, who wanted me 
to marry him and go down to Coney 
Island for a wedding tour.” 

Like Alexander Blinker consider the 
temples, pagodas, and kiosks of popu- 
larised delights. Be trampled, hustled 
and crowded by the hoi pollot. Be 
bumped by basket parties and have your 
clothes candied by sticky children. 
Swallow the cheap cigar smoke blown 
into your face by insolent youth. Lis- 
ten to the publicity gentlemen with 
megaphones, and the hideous blare of a 
thousand bands. Mingle with the mob, 
the multitude, the proletariat shrieking, 
struggling, hurrying, panting, hurling 
itself in incontinent frenzy, with un- 
abashed abandon, into the ridiculous 
sham palaces of trumpery and _ tinsel 
pleasures. “Then see Coney aright—no 
longer a mass of vulgarians seeking 
gross joys, but a hundred thousand true 
idealists. Perceive that though counter- 
feit and false are the garish joys of those 
spangled temples, deep under the gilt 
surface they offer saving and apposite 
balm and satisfaction to the restless 
human heart. Find here at least the 
husk of Romance, the empty but shining 
casque of Chivalry, the breath-catching 
though safe-guarded dip and flight of 
Adventure, the magic carpet that trans- 
ports you to the realms of Fairyland. 
See no longer a rabble, but your brothers 
seeking the ideal. 

VII. THE 

This Pilgrimage has touched the 
shores of the Hudson, the old Boston 
Post Road, Westchester, and Long 
Island. But no discussion of the City 


Beyond would be complete that did not 
include New Jersey. “The joke State” 


NEW JERSEY TRAIL 





it has been called by its detractors. But 
a certain King George the Third did 
not find it so, nor the Hessian merce- 
naries loaned for the crushing of infant 
liberties. ‘The War of the Revolution, 
fomented in New England, was fought 
out across the breast of New Jersey. 
Cambridge has her Oak, but Princeton 
and Trenton had their battles, battles 
that did “so much to turn the tide. 
Through all the vital years there were 
the two atmies facing each other; the 
forces of King George in Staten Island 
and the Jersey lowlands, the Continen- 
tals in the hills of the Blue Ridge range. 
And what history records, is reflected in 
the historical novels. There are Weir 
Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, and Paul Lei- 
cester Ford’s Janice Meredith, and R. 
N. Stephen’s Philip Winwood, and M. 
Imlay ‘Taylor’s 4 Yankee Volunteer, 
and J. O. Kaler’s Across the Delaware, 
and J. A. Altsheler’s Jn Hostile Red. 
Among the juveniles may be mentioned 
James Barnes’s For King or Country, 
and G. A. Henty’s True to the Old 
Flag, and E. T. Tomlinson’s Washing- 
ton’s Young Aids, and In the Camp of 
Cornwallis. 

Of the Atlantic Highlands J. Feni- 
more Cooper wrote in Water Witch, 
and about these Highlands were scenes 
of a rousing old tale of years ago, Ad- 
miral Porter’s Allan Dare and Robert 
le Diable. To New Jersey the reader 
must go for the backgrounds of Rudder 
Grange and other of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s stories. From the great hotels of 
Lakewood venture a few miles into the 
strange country of the “pig people” 
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which was described by Herman Knick- 
erbocker Vielé in Myra of the Pines. 
To the eastward is Point Pleasant, the 
Pleasantville of Charles Belmont 
Davis’s In Another Moment. For the 
Natasqua River of the tale read the 
Manasquan, Northward are the lights 
along the ocean drive at Long Branch 
and up the Rumson Road, which Rob- 
ert Clay pointed out in vision to Hope 
Langham in Richard Harding Davis’s 
Soldiers of Fortune. 

Then there is a university town, and 
a campus of Gothic towers and stately 
elms, clustering about a long building 
which was once the largest and most 
imposing in the Western Hemisphere. 
That building was there in the pre- 
revolutionary period in which Booth 
Tarkington laid his Cherry, that whim- 
sical, fantastic tale of the erudite Mr. 
Sudgeberry, and the ribbons of Miss 
Sylvia Gray. It was in the heart and 
mind of Harkless, of The Gentleman 
from Indiana, as he sat on a fence rail 
and looked back over the seven years 
of unfulfilment. It 


was one of the 
bright memories of Felix Piers, of 
Stephen French Whitman’s Predes- 
tined. It stood for days in the life of 


the hero of Ernest Poole’s The Har- 
bour, it has stood for days in the lives 
of heroes of stories of Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, of James Barnes, and of a score 
more. ‘To the loyal it means the tro- 
phied past and a limitless future. 

And when in dust these walls are laid 

With 

Another throng shall breathe our song. 


reverence and awe 





In praise 
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BAYARD TAYLOR: ADVENTURER. 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


In Bayard Taylor the spirit of the New World found a noble prototype; he 
believed that all things are possible to him who unweariedly seeks and strives. Over 
the world he was driven by a spirit of adventure which set him free from prejudice. 
Of the undaunted Taylor who, though often at the end of his resources and suffering 
from hunger and cold, walked, knapsack on back, through Scotland and England, 
from Leipzig to Vienna, across the Alps into Italy, to Florence and Rome, from 
Marseilles to Paris, Hamilton W. Mabie has written in a paper that is to appear in 


the March BOOKMAN. 





SOME NOVELS OF THE MONTH" 
BY RUPERT SCOTT 


“THE STRANGERS’ WEDDING’ 
Wirt his latest novel, The Strangers’ 
Wedding, Mr. W. L. George makes se- 
cure his claim to be ranked among writ- 
ers who count. It represents another 
stride forward, as great as the one which 
separates The Second Blooming from 
the work he has done before. It also 
makes secure his claim to be ranked chief 
among the few writers who really un- 
derstand that vital and most hampering 
factor in modern life, the influence of 
the Infinitely Little. It is something 
that the novelist who would paint a pic- 
ture of the individual existences of to- 
day must absolutely take into account 
and yet few of them do. ‘The most re- 
markable thing about the work of Mr. 
W. L. George is his absolute intimate 
comprehension of the strangle-hold 
which the superficialities and unessen- 
tials of life have upon the fate, upon not 
only the body but the very heart and 
soul of the average woman. That it is 
true to a certain extent of men’s lives 
also, he has shown in this latest book, 
for here again it is the Infinitely Little, 
which looms so large in every day life, 


*The Strangers’ Wedding. By W. L. 
George. Boston: Little Brown and Com- 
pany. 


Pelle the Conqueror, the Great Struggle. 


By Martin Andersen Nexd. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 
The Boy With Wings. By Berta Ruck 


(Mrs. Oliver Onions). 
Mead and Company. 

Eve Dorre. By Emily Vielé Strother. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Over Paradise Ridge. By Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess. New York and London: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The Bronze Eagle. By Baroness Orczy. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

The Glorious Rascal. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 

The Star Rover. By Jack London. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


New York: Dodd, 
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that makes a marriage impossible and 
comes near to wrecking two lives. 

This is the tragedy that Mr. George 
depicts, only back of it, in this latest 
book, is something even bigger than in 
the best of his work before. It is a 
keener, clearer understanding of social 
tendencies, of economic conditions which 
for generations have formed these fet- 
tering habits for different classes so that 
they stare at each other over gulfs of 
misunderstanding, so that even the 
primal passion which makes the world 
go on, which draws man and woman 
together as sex beings, cannot bridge 
these gulfs when once its first ecstasy 
has been spent. There is another little 
tragedy in this book, too, a lesser one 
perhaps, but one that is sadly frequent. 
This is the tragedy of the man who 
thinks he can make a woman over to his 
liking just because she has caught his 
senses in a mesh of passion. He does not 
realise how deep into the roots of her 
being tradition and habit have gone, he 
does not realise how strong in his own 
life as well as in hers is the baneful in- 
fluence of the Infinitely Little. 

Roger Huncote, son of an officer in 
the Indian Service, Oxford trained, but 
sensitive mentally and spiritually in a 
way that neither his ancestry nor his 
schooling can explain, plunges too deep- 
ly into the pleasures of his class in his 
first hours of freedom after leaving col- 
lege. This he hastily concludes to be 
typical of the life of his class and con- 
ceives a violent disgust for his own sort. 
Joined to this he has an inarticulate, un- 
directed but very warm desire to “serve,” 
to help in some way toward bettering 
social conditions for those who suffer 
most from things as they are. He 
plunges into settlement work, but all too 
soon becomes aware of the utter futility 
and the conscious or unconscious hypoc- 
risy of that form of endeavour. His in- 
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sight has not given him anything else 
upon which to fix the inchoate gropings 
of his soul, so he stays on at the settle- 
ment. For meanwhile, to his own utter 
astonishment and somewhat to his dis- 
gust, he has fallen fervently in love with 
the daughter of a washer-woman. As 
he angrily puts it to himself, in the par- 
lance of her class, “I’m mashed—com- 
pletely and vulgarly mashed—that’s 
what they call it.” 

Roger’s newly-roused senses struggle 
with his feelings of social responsibility 
and he marries Sue Groby. A short 
dream of violent happiness and a slow 
awakening to a sense of the impossibility 
of it all make up the main substance of 
a book of unusual strength and com- 
pleteness. 

He did not understand, and she could not 
explain, so they confronted each other full 
of narrow determinations and dull obstina- 
cies, erecting barriers where they wanted 
to build level crossings, unable to see each 
other’s point of view because they were not 
conscious of their own. They were young, 
not deliciously but deplorably. They 
even too young to be ready to give each 
other a chance to grow up. 


were 


Against a rich background full of fig- 
ures, types or individuals that are clear 
and alive, the story of these two plays 
itself out. It is a book of unusual in- 
sight, wonderfully comprehending, inter- 
preted in short, snappy sentences that are 
tantalisingly quotable. So real are the 
chief protagonists and many of the minor 
types that we have a slight feeling of 
disappointment at the unreality of the 
male and female of their own species 
to whom Sue and Roger eventually re- 
vert. Although this is perhaps the au- 
thor’s real intention: to make Theresa 
and Bert merely types instead of human 
beings. 


“PELLE THE CONQUEROR” 


Every now and then some distin- 
guished work of Scandinavian literature 
finds its way in our own tongue to our 
own reading public. This happens in 
such an isolated fashion that it fails to 
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give the student of literature who reads 
only English the opportunity of really 
gauging the rather surprising develop- 
ment of present day Danish and Nor- 
wegian writing. We ought to be thank- 
ful, however, for what does happen and 
not quarrel with the how and when and 
wherefore. In this spirit we greet the 
third volume of Pelle the Conqueror, by 
Martin Andersen Nex6, one of the 
modern Danish writers. A word of sin- 
cere thanks is due the publishers for the 
production, in a translation of remark- 
able excellence, of a work so big in ac- 
tual physical scope, so big also in the 
portrayal of an existence which is typical 
of thousands of other existences. 

The former books have shown Pelle, 
the hero, as a boy on a farm, or as a 
youth in a provincial Danish town. 
This third volume, subtitled The Great 
Struggle, takes him to Copenhagen and 
plunges him into the depths of poverty 
which are characteristic of any big mod- 
ern city of to-day. But the strength of 
body and the fresh aspiration of mind 
which are Pelle’s inheritance from the 
freedom of his childhood and youth lead 
him quickly out of individual drudgery 
and misery to an active participation in 
the struggle which is the expression of 
growing class consciousness. He _ be- 
comes a labour leader, his fresh enthusi- 
asm and his oratorical ability making 
him a centre figure around which clus- 
ter and clash the longings of thousands. 
In the midst of it he finds the woman 
who is his mate and for a time, with that 
true conservatism which is essentially 
feminine, Ellen makes him forget the 
struggle while he revels in domesticity 
and daily work which provides the 
wherewithal to keep up the little home 
over which she presides so well. But his 
affection for a few individuals who have 
been kind to him in his unsuccessful 
days drags Pelle back into the struggle 
and again he takes the lead, becoming 
the centre figure in a great strike. 

The book is written with that care, 
that completeness of workmanship, char- 
acteristic of modern Danish prose. 
There is an apparent jumping over im- 
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portant events to linger on details, a style 
which has been peculiarly Danish ever 
since J. P. Jacobsen impressed modern 
Danish literature with his vivid person- 
ality. Yet when we have finished the 
book we realise that nothing essential 
has been missed, that the mass of detail 
has only served to fill in the picture, 
more completely to add richness to its 
vivid colouring. The Ark, that weird 
and wonderful old tenement, is a setting 
truly Zolaesque, and truly Zolaesque is 
the description of the characters and the 
fates of the people who herd there like 
rabbits. Zola himself might have been 
proud to acknowledge the authorship of 
scenes as vivid as that of Hanne’s death 
and the burning of the Ark. 


“THE BOY WITH WINGS” 


Berta Ruck, who is Mrs. Oliver 
Onions, has already attracted favourable 
attention to her self by the books that 
preceded her latest offering, The Boy 
With Wings. It cannot be truthfully 
said that this latest book shows any great 
advance over the excellence of the pre- 
ceding one. But it is good enough to 
make us think that some day this writer 
will give us the really big work of which 
she seems capable. ‘There is a freshness 
of presentation, an enthusiasm about life, 
and a pleasing directness of character- 
isation in Berta Ruck’s work which off- 
set the faults of a lack of proportion, a 
too great lingering over the unessential, 
and a misplacing of emphasis shown in 
all her books. 

Aviation, man’s conquest of the air, 
that most fascinating of all modern 
sports and modern enterprise, forms the 
background for a charming story of 
young love. As is natural for an Eng- 
lish novel of to-day this story of man’s 
greatest material advance glides natur- 
ally into the great shadow thrown by 
the world-catastrophe which has proved 
man’s utter lack of spiritual advance, 
the present war. (Gwenna Williams, a 
little Welsh girl, as delightfully lovable 
a heroine as any recent novel can show, 
falls in love with aviation and an aviator 
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at the same time. So completely is her 
attitude toward both mingled in her 
heart and soul that the reader does not 
know, any more than does Gwenna her- 
self, whether she loves Paul because he 
is an Air-Man or whether she loves fly- 
ing because it is Paul’s business. The 
glory of young love in a young heart 
blends itself perfectly with that glorious 
thrill that comes to any imaginative soul 
when for the first time it sees through 
its eye-windows what seemed a prosaic 
ugly thing of canvas and steel suddenly 
leave the ground and soar aloft, becom- 
ing the soul of man cleaving the upper 
spaces. Beautifully indeed, are these 
two mixed and mingled. It is the best 
thing in the book, this description of 
Gwenna’s love for the man and her de- 
light in the life that is his. It is so good 
a thing that we can forgive the faults of 
the book for its sake. Also Gwenna is 
so deliciously feminine without being in 
the least saccharine. ‘The plain facts of 
the story are very simple although end- 
ing in a tragedy which of itself is un- 
usual although quite feasible. Gwenna 
has come to London from her Welsh 
village among the mountains, with a lit- 
tle income and a large enthusiasm for 
life. She takes an engagement as stenog- 
rapher and typist, leaving it for a more 
fascinating one as secretary to the Aero- 
plane Lady, the head of an air-craft fac- 
tory. But before this, Gwenna has al- 
ready met Paul Dampier, the young 
aviator who has completely won her 
heart. It would be a simple little love 
story, the old story which is delightfully 
new to those living it out, did it not 
come about in the summer of 1914. The 
breaking out of the war forces them into 
a hasty marriage, but even then Paul is 
called away from the very altar. He 
comes back for a short honeymoon. The 
consummation of their love is so dear to 
Gwenna that she refuses to be parted 
from him again even against his own 
wishes. She takes his mechanician’s 
place in his own new machine and to- 
gether a hostile bullet ends their lives 
as the P. D. Q., Paul’s other love, the 
plane which was his own dream, sinks 
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slowly into the waters of the English 
Channel. 

It is a great pity that the writer 
spoiled the wonderful effect of this close 
by some quite unnecessary chapters 
which serve to bring a secondary love 
story to a satisfactory finish. “hey come 
as an anti-climax and point anew a lack 
of proportion which is a disappointment 
amid so much evident ability. 

“EVE DORRE” 

Eve Dorre is a disappointment. Of 
course we must admit that the extensive 
advertisement which has been given this 
book, the wide heralding of its “‘sim- 
plicity,” would prove a heavy load for 
any story to carry. We all know the 
feeling we have when the heroine of a 
book or a play keeps insisting on her own 
simplicity and innocence. It is this feel- 
ing that the reading of Eve Dorre gives 
even a sincere critic who comes to it 
with the best of intentions. It talks it- 
self, and its publishers talk for it, so 
frequently and so loudly about its art- 
lessness, its innocence, and about the 
sweetness and the simplicity of its hero- 
ine, who is telling the story of her own 
life, that very little in it rings true. It 
does not convince somehow, it all seems 
laboured and heavy. 

There are some moments in the early 
chapters, telling of Eve’s childish amuse- 
ments amid a happy-go-lucky sort of life, 
the description of her pets and her inde- 
pendence that are very charming, but 
they do not mitigate the disappointment 
with which the book as a whole fills us. 
The picture of Mrs. Dorre, her beauty, 
her vigour, her careless enjoyment of 
life and her dominant personality over- 
shadowing in its selfishness even her love 
for her own children, is well drawn. So 
well drawn is it in fact that it might 
well be a portrait. But we feel also that 
this portrait has been cramped and dis- 
torted to fit it into the exigencies of a 
story in which another woman must fill 
the foreground. The result is that while 
we can see and feel Mrs. Dorre’s per- 
sonality as if we knew her in life, we do 
not feel in the least convinced that a 


woman of this character, a woman of 
such abounding vigour who yet filled 
her life with nothing but amusements 
and pleasures, spending her leisure hours 
curled up on the sofa smoking cigarettes 
—a woman, in a word, who lived an ab- 
solutely animal existence—we cannot be- 
lieve that such a woman would go 
through twenty years of widowhood, her 
most vigourous years of womanhood, 
without love. This tax on our credulity 
makes the whole early part of the story 
unconvincing. 

Another thing which somehow makes 
it unconvincing is the attempt to con- 
nect it up with the present European 
war. If the story of Eve Derre is to be 
merely, as its writer apparently intends 
it to be, the simple story of a woman’s 
life, the development of a simple heart 
and mind through unusual surroundings 
in youth into a simple womanhood of 
conjugal and maternal affection—if it 
is to be this alone then it should have 
been placed anywhere at any time. It 
gives us a sort of jump when we really 
begin to lose ourselves in the story to 
find out that all these idyllic things hap- 
pen right now. Again a lack of propor- 
tion that spoiled a painstaking even if 
unconvincing book. 

“OVER PARADISE RIDGE” 

Over Paradise Ridge does not deviate 
in any way from the unfailing recipe 
used by Maria Thompson Daviess in 
concocting her annual dish of fiction. 
But into this year’s offering she has put 
something more of realness other than 
the mere superficial appeal, something 
fundamental that somehow makes us 
glad to enjoy the simple fare. Possibly 
it is because there is in this book a more 
intimate connection between the pleasant 
people, who are quite like what old- 
fashion story-book people ought to be, 
in Harpeth Valley, and the primal toil 
of tilling the soil and wresting from na- 
ture’s heart her richness, than in any of 
the books before. This book is not 
merely the story of a charming and of 
course exquisitely beautiful young hero- 
ine with whom every male creature in 
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the book is in love—this is the usual 
Daviess recipe. It is also the story of a 
man who gave up his aspirations toward 
professional or business life and went 
back to farming, because he had to, but 
because also he was big enough to make 
the best of it and to realise that there is 
something wonderfully beautiful and in- 
spiring in the primitive labour upon 
which the whole modern structure of 
civilisation rests. 

This feeling which Sam Crittenden is 
able to express by reason of his developed 
mentality gives a deeper tone to the ap- 
parent superficiality of the book and 
makes its surface sweetness the sort of 
sweetness that one can enjoy without 
being ashamed of it. Betty’s fondness 
for digging in the dirt no matter how 
muddy it makes her Paris clothes, re- 
deems her from the impeachability of 
tidiness and attractiveness which has al- 
ways been the worst fault of the Daviess 
heroine. ‘There are, of course, as al- 
ways, several very charming other men 
in this book and one of them is a poet 
and playwright who writes a really 
great play which is so fundamentally 
great that we mildly wonder at its being 
able to become a New York success. 
There are also one or two “grand old 
men,” and one or two comic old men 
who say quotable things. One of them 
is the veterinary, Dr. Chubb, who is so 
pleased with his first ride in an automo- 
bile that he becomes a convert at once 
to modernity. 

“Well, a horse 


with steel innards and rid it,’’ remarked the 
old doctor. 


*fore I die, I’ve saw 
“Machines is jest the common 
sense of God Almighty made up by men, 


stead er animals made up by Hisself.” 


There are a number of other quotable 
things in this book, but the reader is ad- 
vised to seek them out for himself or 
herself. ‘The book will afford a pleasant 
hour upon which we can look back with 
no regret. 


“THE BRONZE EAGLE” 


The usual combination of Walter 
Scott and Ouida which we are accus- 
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tomed to find over the signature of the 
Baroness Orczy is offered again in all its 
thrills in her newest book, The Bronze 
Eagle. It is a story of the Hundred 
Days, the short and exciting period that 
ended Napoleon’s career. It takes up 
the adventures of The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel and carries them on in France, in 
that whirl of madness that we now look 
back on as the period between Elba and 
Waterloo. 

Of course there is a beautiful heroine, 
and of course she is beloved of three men, 
all young, all handsome, all quite the 
proper thing in heroes. And of course 
one of them is the villain, the other the 
disappointing hero who turns out a cow- 
ard, and the third the inarticulate, noble 
soul, the strong, silent man who stands 
back, suffers, and loves, to win out at 
the end. And, of course, as is quite 
proper, he is an Englishman. Further- 
more, it adds spice to a story, as long as 
it is this kind of a story, to find him 
although he is a gentleman talking of 
himself as “merely a tradesman,” and 
being treated as such by the proud and 
haughty family of impoverished noble- 
men who surround Crystal de Cham- 
bray, the exquisite heroine. 

Bobby Clyffurde—we do not learn 
where he gets that un-English name— 
is everything that the English hero of 
such a novel ought to be. But we won- 
der at the writer’s great bravery, in the 
light of present events, at daring, in a 
book for English readers, to make one 
of her handsome Frenchmen really quite 
caddish and the other extremely selfish. 
It is quite unbrotherly—or perhaps we 
should say unsisterly in her case. How- 
ever, both Victor de Marmont, the rich 
parvenu of the Napoleonic régime, and 
the Marquis Maurice de St. Genis of 
sixteen Royalist quarterings, are ador- 
ably handsome as a man apparently had 
to be if he would aspire to the love and 
the hand of Crystal de Chambray. 

But in spite of all this superficiality, 
in spite of a style which is not antique 
enough to be interesting and never was 
convincing, there is a swing and a dash 
about this book which makes it possible 
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even for a modern-minded reader to fin- 
ish it with a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment. He may not enjoy its kind but 
he must acknowledge that it is good of 
its kind. And the breathless rush and 
hurry of those days when once more one 
of the great personalities of history was 
enabled to make his impress upon the life 
»f Europe are well interpreted. We feel 
the last revival of Napoleonic grandeur 
as vigourous and strong as is the last 
arousing of life in a consumptive before 
the moment of death. And we feel all 
the hours of that day on the field of 
Waterloo so vividly that we cannot help 
contrasting the battles of that time, 
when the individual’s strength of body 
and mind really counted, with what is 
going on to-day over the same ground, 
where nothing counts except mathe- 
matics and patience to endure hardship. 
So that the Baroness Orczy can make 
even a modern reader think, which 
counts one to her credit. 


“THE GLORIOUS RASCAL” 


The attempt of most writers to re- 
produce for readers of to-day an age 
that is gone is rendered futile by the use 
of modern language. If we would feel 
ourselves transported not only superfi- 
cially but spiritually into the past we 
must be able to think, as near as is pos- 
sible, in terms of the thought of that 
day. A slavish imitation of period-lan- 
guage is just as bad as a slavish imitation 
of period-style in furniture, but we must 
get the essence, the spirit in either if the 
picture is to charm and to make us for- 
get what awaits us when we pass the 
door of the room or when we close the 
book. 

It is one of the great merits of Justin 
Huntley McCarthy that he has been 
able to do the thing. He has been able 
to reproduce in language quite compre- 
hensible to readers of to-day all the 
charm and all the quaintness of a past 
age, so that we experience the harmon- 
ious sensation we must feel in a room 
which reproduces a period really well. 
The latest book The Glorious Rascal, 
is no exception. We go still further 
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back in the life of Francois Villon, in 
fact, we go as far back as Francois him- 
self goes, beginning with his earliest 
childhood memory. From that first pic- 
ture of the white fields outside the strag- 
gling street on the edge of the city, over 
which crawled the little black spots 
which the baby took to be cats but which 
the mother knew to be famished wolves 
on the wait for the straggler or delayed 
traveller, we follow through a succes- 
sion of pictures of unvarying charm. 

Francois as baby, Francois as boy go- 
ing out himself for his fortune and find- 
ing it in the person of a relative hitherto 
unknown but sufficiently rich to afford 
him food and clothing and an education, 
lead up naturally to Francois, the youth, 
the impertinent page, ever ready with a 
verse or a lie. And the verse or the lie 
are as ready for another’s service as they 
are for his own. It is his gratitude to 
the great nobleman Sire d’Estouteville 
who had made him his favourite page, 
that first brings Francois to the notice 
of the beautiful Lady Ambroise de Loré, 
who became his own calf love and the 
bright angel of all his dreams even 
though he dragged these dreams through 
the mire of debauch. He wins the Lady 
for his master and remains worshipful. 
Into this story comes the other one of a 
baby found in the snow on the night of 
the wolves, the night of Francois’s first 
recollection. This baby was his child- 
hood companion until little Huguette 
was taken away by her drunken foster- 
father. Francois finds her again as a 
dancer and strolling player hanging on 
the fringes of country fairs. Her re- 
semblance to the Lady Ambroise plays 
an important part in the love story of 
this charming damsel and leads after- 
ward to Frangcois’s discovery of Hu- 
guette’s real parentage. 

All these facts and incidents are 
but a part of the general charm of a pic- 
ture, or we might say of a poem which 
is of itself so pleasing that we linger 
over its words caring very little what 
their sense may be, so delighted are we 
with their sound. ‘They have all the 
wholesome coarseness of that time, all 
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the rough-and-tumble humanity of a day 
when even those who wore velvet and 
ermine lived amid surroundings that 
would seem unendurably primitive to 
many of the socially humble of to-day. 
The thing is so complete that it is dif- 
ficult even to find a line or a paragraph 
to quote. To be appreciated it must be 
enjoyed as a whole, and enjoyed it will 
be by all who read it. 


“THE STAR ROVER” 


The Star Rover is a new and inter- 
esting phase in Jack London’s develop- 
ment, even if it does not offer a new 
theme in fiction. ‘The following of the 
soul of a man through various physical 
incarnations has been done before and 
even in the treatment given it here there 
is just a hint of a well-known Kipling 
story. But there is a freshness about 
the doing of it which means true origi- 
nality and a glamour and power in the 
writing which proves, to the satisfaction 
of his real admirers, that Jack London’s 
pen has not grown weak. 

The scope of the book is so big, there 
is such a bewildering mass of material 
gathered between its covers that it takes 
true art to leave several striking pic- 
tures in the reader’s mind as he thinks 
it over later, and the myriad-figured can- 
vas shrinks to its true proportion. Dar- 
rell Standing, a professor of Agronomics 
in California, murders a fellow profes- 
sor and is sentenced to San Quentin for 
life. It is as a life prisoner, confined 
in a solitary cell and forced for days at 
a time to endure the torture of the strait- 
jacket, that Darrell Standing first in- 
troduces himself to us and tells us his 
wonderful story. Part of this story is 
a terrific arraignment of prison condi- 
tions in general and conditions in San 
Quentin in particular. And this part of 
the story would of itself undoubtedly 
make a sensation and call out much dis- 
cussion, were it not that the American 
public and even American officials do 
not take Jack London the reformer, as 
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seriously as they take Jack London the 
story-teller. 

Professor Standing, on a hint from 
a fellow prisoner, learns the trick of the 
Eastern fakirs in bringing about an ac- 
tual death of the body under suffering 
while the mind goes free. While in 
the strait-jacket he calls up this simula- 
crum of death and his mind wanders 
back over former lives throughout the 
ages of civilisation and back beyond into 
prehistoric days, and further than the 
thought of any man except of him who 
has the poet’s soul can range. Single 
lives, and lives typical of millions, are 
thrown up on the waves of incident to 
fall again into the thundering surf of 
the ages. Death in many forms, work 
of many kinds, joy of creating, joy of 
conquering man and element, and above 
all man’s joy in woman, run like twisted 
threads through the web of this stu- 
pendous tale. Red, yellow, black and 
grey, purple and blue, are the twisted 
threads, but golden is the thread of love, 
golden the consciousness of what woman 
means to man. She cannot rise to the 
stars as he can, so the dreamer claims, 


her feet are ever earth-bound,... 
knows 


She is immediate and 


only the need of instant things . 


close to the 
and yet, 
compounded of the 


such is our alchemy 


ages, woman works magic in our dreams 
and in our veins, so that more than dreams 
and far visions and the blood of life itself 
is woman to us, who as lovers truly say is 
more than the world. Sometimes I 
think that the story of man is the story of 


the love of woman 


And yet in spite of its differing treat- 
ment the true theme of this book shows 
that Jack London’s evolution is more 
an outer evolution than an inner one. 
It is still in his mind the blond super- 
man who is supreme, who is a master of 
men, who even though he goes through 
the world in “unwise uncaringness” 
writes his name large on the tale of the 
centuries. 


THE ESSAY RENASCENT 


BY FLORENCE 
THE mere fact of the publishing of this 
baker’s dozen of essays, the mere ma- 
terial body of them—which does not in- 
clude all of those that have appeared 
during the last few weeks—that alone 
is a significant comment upon the rapid 
growth in America during recent years 
of interest in literature. A dozen years 
ago hardly an American publisher but 
would balk at the idea of bringing out 
a volume of essays. ‘They said, one and 
all, that the American public was not 
interested in that form of literature and 
could not be persuaded to buy such 
books. Evidently the American public 
has either changed or developed its 
mind; or perhaps, like Mark ‘Twain, 
having a great deal of mind it took it a 
long time to make it all up, and so when 
it finally decided to read essays it needed 
a good many to satisfy its delayed ap- 
petite. 

Perhaps also the nature of the Ameri- 
can essay has had something to do with 
its welcome. For it is indeed an essay 
“renascent,”’ an old form baptised deep 
in the waters of the American spirit and 
coming up in a rebirth that gives to it 
new and vigourous life. It has been in- 
fused with the spirit of democracy and 
its voice is no longer addressed to the 
cultured, leisurely few, but to the man 
in the street, to all and sundry, and its 
discourse is of the life, the thought and 
the activities known to us all. 

The English essay, especially in more 
recent years, except when it has been 
written by a few choice spirits, has been 
singularly aloof from the daily business 
of living. It has liked to deal with its 
subjects in leisurely, imaginative style. 
Its author has been prone to take his 
readers into still, secluded back waters 
of life and, shipping his oars, let their 
boat drift as it would while he mused 
and dreamed and prattled from one sub- 
ject to another. 


FINCH KELLY 


The American essay has changed all 
this. Whether it deals with literary 
criticism, with phases of life, with ab- 
stract matters, it is brisk and practical. 
It does little musing and less dreaming 
and if it prattles too much it gets no 
readers. Its author is either bodily or 
mentally or both in the midst of the 
busiest currents of life and he makes no 
pretense that he is sitting off by himself 
in large and gracious leisure. It is this 
fact, I think, that has given to the 
American essay its rebirth and its pres- 
ent promise of vigourous development. 
It has become a true voice speaking out 
of our daily lives about the matters that 
are of moment to us all. 


“THE BREATH OF LIFE” 


The dozen essays collected into this 
volume shows Mr. Burroughs—may we 
not call him Dean of American Essay- 
ists >in characteristic mood as the man 
of letters gifted with both observation 
and imagination, whose mental processes 
are those of literature and philosophy, 
but whose interests are strongly scien- 
tific. He diagnoses his own case with 
accuracy when he says in his preface: 
“T am forced to conclude that my 
sion for all open-air life, though tinged 
and stimulated by science, is not a pas- 
sion for pure science but for literature 
and philosophy.” So when he addresses 
himself, as he does in all these essays, to 
the problem of the origin of life it goes 
without saying that the result will be as 
interesting and as satisfying to the lover 
of the art of words as to the inquirer 
after scientific truths. 

Delightful reading these papers are, 
and at the same time they present a col- 
location of the views of modern scien- 
tists upon how life came into being. 
The mechanists and the vitalists, Mr. 
Burroughs marshalls them all together, 
quotes, compares, discusses and, by the 
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time he has brought his reader to the 
last page, he has presented a fairly com- 
plete exposition of the essential conten- 
tions of almost every prominent philoso- 
pher or scientist who during recent 
years has investigated and discussed this 
problem. And always one gets the lit- 
erary touch, the instinct of the literary 
man to state things aptly and imagi- 
natively. For instance: “Biological sci- 
ence has hunted the secret of vitality 
like a detective, and it has done some fa- 
mous work; but it has not yet unraveled 
the mystery.” In the essay entitled “A 
Bird of Passage” there is beautiful but 
at the same time exquisitely simple expo- 
sition of the small part that life, all 
vital existence, plays in the total scheme 
of things. 

The volume comprises the ripest 
thought that Mr. Burroughs has evolved 
out of his long years of study and ob- 
servation. And the way in which he has 
applied it to the contemplation of that 
ever fascinating question of whence have 
we come exemplifies our practical and 
serious use of the essay. 


“ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE” 


Previous volumes of Mr. More’s 
“Shelburne Essays” have dealt for the 
most part, with literary matters. But in 
the eight essays that comprise this 
“Ninth Series’ he is concerned with 
vital questions of modern life that affect 
the very basis of civilisation. His own 
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philosophy concerning those questions is 
definite, assured and deeply rooted. 
There is no manner of doubt in his mind 
as to its ability to face mankind in the 
right direction and keep it on the right 
track. One may not agree with Mr. 
More’s philosophy which, in general, 
predicates the desirability of a leaders’ 
class in public affairs and social direc- 
tion, men of understanding and educa- 
tion who would rise to that eminence by 
virtue of their own fitness and who 
would stand together for the saving of 
society against the waves of popular 
clamour, ignorance and emotionalism— 
the elect against democracy. But, 
whether or not one holds with him, his 
closely reasoned argument, always lucid 
and graceful, is well worth reading for 
the sake of its intellectual stimulus. 
When current opinion sets strongly in 
one direction it is always a good mental 
exercise, and exercise almost essential to 
sound mental health, to swim against it 
now and then. 

Some of the essays, such as those en- 
titled “Natural Aristocracy,” “Justice,” 
“Property and Law,” “Academic Lead- 
ership” deal with the nature of justice 
and of social progress and consider how 
these can be best obtained. “The New 
Morality” and “The Philosophy of the 
War” are keenly critical of that un- 
questioning acceptance of certain hu- 
manitarian ideas which he thinks mod- 
ern society is prone to develop illogically 
and carry to an extreme. 
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‘ESCAPE AND OTHER ESSAYS” 
Personality one finds in Mr. Benson’s 
collection of essays, an engaging quality 
that is quite unique and literary charm 
in marked degree. And also one could 
not wish for a better, more illuminating 
illustration than it gives of the distinc- 
tion I have insisted upon in the introduc- 
tion to this article between American 
and English essays. Mr. Benson writes 
about “Charm,” “Sunset,” “Villages,” 
“Dreams,” “Schooldays,” “Authorship,” 
and other subjects similarly withdrawn 
from the moil and toil of every day life. 
His method is to start in with some 
casual observation or comment which 
leads him on to farther consideration 
and, one thing suggesting another, he 
presently is far afield and perhaps dip- 
ping rather deeply into one or another 
phase of philosophy or absorbed in keen 
and discriminating literary criticism. 
Each essay is like a delightful after-din- 
ner monologue amid surroundings that 
charm and dispose to pleasant medita- 
tion, with curtains closely drawn to 
shut out all irrupting thought messen- 
gers from the striving and struggling 
world outside. Mr. Benson explains in 
his introduction that the essays were 
written in those days of peace before the 
war that seem so long ago, but that he 
sends them forth now in the conviction 
that it is wise and wholesome to turn 
our thoughts sometimes away from the 
horrors and grim conflicts of the present 
to the ideals and mental habits of times 
of peace. But he adds that he does not 
mean by peace “an indolent life, lost in 
gentle reveries.” “I mean,” he says, 
“hard daily work, and mutual under- 
standing, and lavish help, and the effort 
to reassure and console and uplift.” He 
believes that even in times of peace there 
is “much fighting to be done,” that peace 
should have plenty of its own conflicts— 
“conflicts against crime and disease and 
selfishness and greediness and cruelty.” 


“VANISHING ROADS” 
It is very fitting—almost uncannily 
fitting—that Mr. Le Gallienne, who 
was born and lived his early life in Eng- 
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land and has spent the years of his lit- 
erary career in the United States, should 
unite both English and American char- 
acteristics in the method and the manner 
of his essays. Like Mr. Benson, he is 
prone to make each paper a little jour- 
ney upon which he starts in the most 
casual way imaginable, but in the course 
of which he is sure to visit unexpected 
countries of thought and imagination. 
It may land him, it is true, in lush and 
languorous fields of sentimental revery. 
But also it may take him into a virile 
discussion of “The Psychology of Gos- 
sip,” glowing with righteous, wrathful 
scorn but never losing his customary 
grace of style and richness of back- 
ground. Or the journey may bring the 
reader face to face with a poetic, roman- 
tic appreciation of the modern woman, 
compact of lovely images, fervid imagi- 
nation, beatific rapture. Or journey’s 
end may be a place like the paper on 
Walter Pater, a piece of that keenly 
analytic, richly furnished, illuminated 
literary criticism which comes near to 
being the best of all Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
prose literary product. In “A Modern 
Saint Francis” he gives character value 
and episodic interest to the growing 
modern feeling about the slaughter of 
animals, while in “Bulls in China 
Shops,” giving himself a start by means 
of some comments on the New York 
police, he advances to the voicing of 
some profound insight into the needs and 
manifestations of human nature and, 
also, of some curiously narrow and tory- 
fied views as to the desirable limitations 
to be put upon human interests and ac- 
tivities. But Mr. Le Gallienne’s essays 
are, for the most part, characteristically 
American in that they rarely lose sight 
of the actual daily interests of his fel- 
low-men. Even in their most imagina- 
tive moments they are not aloof from 
life. In intention, in feeling, in allusion 
they are constantly in touch with its 
swift and throbbing currents. 


“SIX FRENCH POETS” 


Amy Lowell’s half dozen critical and 
biographical essays carry all through 
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them the signs of their genesis. Origi- 
nally, she explains, they were delivered 
as lectures—they seem rather to have 


been informal talks—and she has re- 
tained throughout an_ unconventional, 
often colloquial, style of expression 


which gives to the whole work a sur- 
prising and somewhat puzzling air, so 
different is it from the more formal 
manner which has always been the hall- 
mark of the essay. But perhaps Miss 
Lowell’s purpose was to make the criti- 
cal essay more democratic in manner and 
tone and to take from it all suggestion 
of being meant for the consumption of 
the elect of letters. 

The six poets with whom she deals 
are Emile Verhaeren, whom she includes 
because, although a Belgian, he writes in 
French, Albert Samain, Remy de Gon- 
court, Henri de Regnier, Francis 
Jammes and Paul Fort. Her method is, 
after a brief introduction of the individ- 
ual, to tell the story of his life and 
work, chronologically noting his achieve- 
ments and quoting from and comment- 
ing upon his publications, thus carrying 
along the critical account of his career 
against a background of biographical 
outline. The quotations, which are 
quite copious, are in the original, but 
translations into English prose by the 
author are included in an appendix. 
Another appendix contains _ bibliog- 
raphies of the works of each author and 
of books about him. Miss Lowell’s criti- 
cal discussion of her subjects is truly 
milk for babes; but she forestalls ad- 
verse criticism by disclaiming any at- 
tempt at exhaustive critical analysis and 
says that she has rather aimed at being 
suggestive and has tried merely to start 
on their way those who wish to know 
something of the poetic product of an 
era in France which the war has brought 
to an end. 


“GREEK GENIUS” 


Strongly marked in Mr. Chapman’s 
essays is that characteristic shrewdness 
of the American intelligence which leads 
it straight to the heart of a matter and 
causes it to ask not, is this beautiful, is 
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this interesting, but, is it true and will it 
work. He begins with a series of es- 
says which, starting from a general con- 
sideration of Greek genius, advance 
through studies of Euripides and char- 
acteristics of the Greek drama to criti- 
cal examination, not at all complimen- 
tary in some of its conclusions, of Ger- 
man and English scholarship in Greek 
literature and life. ‘This leads him to a 
comparison of Greek and Shakespearean 
drama, whence he proceeds to another 
series of dealing with Shake- 
speare’s genius and influence and certain 
ot his works. These, of course, have 
special interest just now in view of the 
Shakespeare tercentennial celebration 
and the revival of interest in Shake- 
spearean literature. A long critical 
paper upon Balzac is wide ranging, rich 
in allusion, keen and discriminating in 
insight and shows that sturdy American 
common sense which demands that even 
the flights of imagination shall pay toll 
at the gates of human experience. A 
series of short essays under the general 
title “La Vie Parisienne” is staunchly 
American in its merciless dissection of 
those who travel or live abroad sham- 
ming a culture they do not possess. 

Mr. Chapman writes with the ease, 
ability and force of the large-viewed 
thinker who has at his command the 
fruits of wide and varied study of books 
and of the world. He is tolerant of 
everything but sham and untruth and 
self-deception and at these he never loses 
a chance to jibe with good-natured and 
often brilliant irony. 


essays 


“MORE JONATHAN PAPERS” 


When Jonathan Papers pub- 
lished three or four years ago it at- 
tracted at once the attention of the dis- 
criminating because of the breezy sane- 
ness of its philosophy, its pungent out- 
doorsiness, the puck-like spirit of fun 
that dodged in and out of its pages and 
the poetic appreciation of the beauty of 
nature with which it was permeated. 
This new collection of essays hardly 
equals the first in consequence, although 
it is, perhaps, even more entertaining. 


was 
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Its quality is lighter, it is more con- 
cerned with frivolous affairs, its hu- 
mours and fantasies skim lightsomely on 
gossamer wings. ‘The nine essays are 
concerned with the doings of “Jonathan” 
and his wife—it is the wife who writes 
the narrative—when they go in the early 
spring to the New England farm where 
they stay until the late fall. But, 
although they seem to be engaged in do- 
ing real things upon this farm, it is their 
avocations about which she chiefly 
writes, the things they do when they 
are on personal enjoyment bent. She 
has also a delightful pen, full of hu- 
mourous quirks and delicious little au- 
dacities, when she tells about their re- 
spective foibles. When she grows more 
serious she writes with sentiment, imagi- 
nation and often with poetic feeling. 
And she has a magic touch in the trans- 
lating into cold print of the lure of the 
out-doors. 


“INCENSE AND ICONOCLASM” 


The sub-title, “Studies in Literature,” 
of Mr. Moore’s book proclaims it to be 
devoted to the critical examination of 
products of the pen while its main title 
hints that the author intends both to 
praise and to blame. At once in these 
essays one feels the American mind at 
work with its characteristic directness 
and singleness of eye. ‘The articles are 
all short, the three hundred and forty 
pages containing nearly forty titles, and 
in every one the author speaks his 
thought without excess verbiage, diva- 
gations into adjacent fields or interludes 
of imagination. Each one is packed with 
ideas so incitingly set forth that they 
arouse quick response of either agree- 
ment or dissent in the reader’s mind. 
One may be, for instance, thoroughly 
skeptical as to the spirit of Napoleon and 
hence the fate of nations and the trend 
of civilisation having been much _in- 
fluenced by Macpherson’s Ossian or as 
to Poe’s having been a great thinker and 
having possessed an intellect resembling 
those of the early Greek and Hindu phi- 
losophers. But the author knows how 
so to state his idea, perhaps it is because 
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he expresses it so directly and incisively, 
as to make it strike fire of farther 
thought, no matter how much skepticism 
it encounters. Mr. Moore has deep and 
wide knowledge of English literature 
and his judgments show insights, appre- 
ciation and that mental quality, said to 
be characteristic of Americans, which 
we like to call level-headedness. And 
combined with these is that fullness of 
imaginative flavour without which just 
and readable literary criticism is impos- 
sible. Among the subjects of which he 
writes are ‘““Modernity in Literature,” 
“The Intoxication of Words,” “The 
Master Note in Literature,” “Litera- 
ture, Music and Morals,” “Arnold and 
Lowell,” “The Old New Englanders 
and the Rest of Us,” “The Fight for 
Free Raw Materials in Literature.” 


“THE WAYS OF WOMAN” 


Ever capable and practical, Miss Tar- 
bell is here, as usual, a veritable Martha 
among essayists. Her striking talent 
for “sizing up” a situation and setting 
forth the results of her scrutiny in lucid, 
terse, sincere English is manifest in the 
seven brief essays that fill this little vol- 
ume of a hundred and thirty pages. 
Manifest also is her special response to 
the ethical implications of a problem or 
a situation. Not a little of the priestly 
mingles in Miss Tarbell’s intellectual 
endowment, for her eyes are quick to 
spot the unjust and the immoral in 
human dealings, from the protective 
tariff and the methods of big business 
to the small affairs of daily life, and her 
mental fingers are nimble and sure in 
the untangling and making clear of the 
ethical thread in these every day prob- 
lems. Her application of the moralities, 
both small and large, to her own sex 
have always been along the line of the 
neglected opportunities and unrecognised 
possibilities in the ordinary lives of wo- 
men. In these essays, however, she takes 
rather the attitude of the defender of 
her sex and endeavours to show that 
woman, notwithstanding the criticisms 
modern conditions and tendencies have 
inspired against her, is still the same 
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woman she has always been. Sane, prac- 
tical, clear-eyed and cool-headed, they 
ought to prove the much-needed correc- 
tive for some of the fantastic ideas that 
are in evidence nowadays. 


“JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD” 


The “Bagdad” of Mr. Brooks’s title 
has a romantic rather than a geographic 
significance. It means anywhere that a 
truant fancy and a whimsical, unbridled 
imagination may have carried the author 
while he sat thinking beside his fire or 
writing at his desk. One moment his 
magic steed is nibbling such prosaic 
grass at the roadside as draymen push- 
ing wooden cases down a shoot, a tin- 
man mending a flue, a woodpile, or a 
grocer’s wagon, when, presto! he is off 
like a flash and before you know it you 
are romancing in some Treasure Island 
afar off, the spacious times of Elizabeth 
or the sentimental ones of Anne, the 
mountains of the Valkyrie or the com- 
pany of “that prince of medizval plain- 
clothes men, Ali Baba.” 

Mr. Brooks’s essays are not lacking 
in the shrewd and practical touch with 
which the American intelligence is apt 
to go about any of its activities, even 
sitting by the fire and dreaming, while 
genial humour and witty turns of 
thought and phrase sparkle all through 
them. But in content, in manner, and 
in temper they are quite unlike the work 
of any other American essayist. And 
also, leisurely and unconcerned with 
practical affairs though they are, they 
are just as unlike the typical English 
essay. They are not at all aloof from 
daily life, often indeed in close and 
friendly touch with it, but they are com- 
pact of whimsical fancies, piquant ideas, 
errant trains of thought. The occasional 
use of mildly archaic diction adds to the 
illusion that his “journeys” are being 
taken in some region just outside the 
world which most of us live in too much. 
But he brings us back into it when he 
makes such remarks, after showing how 
“every age has importuned itself with 
words,” as “This word efficiency, then, 
comes from our needs and not from our 
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accomplishments.” It is a delightful 
book, a book to read when one wishes 
to have an hour quite different from 
any other hours, to cease being “‘an ocean 
liner plodding between known and mo- 
notonous ports,” and become for a little 
while “‘a tramp ship cargoed with 
strange stuffs and trafficking for lonely 
and unvisited shores.” 

Allen Lewis’s quaint wood cuts de- 
mand a word of mention, so well done 
are they and so thoroughly in the spirit 
of the text. Only an artist of sensitive 
and pliant imagination could have made 
them in such harmony. 


“JUST HUMAN” 


The essay democratised to the last de- 
gree is to be found in Dr. Crane’s book. 
His papers are marked strongly by both 
the faults and the virtues of democracy 
making itself articulate. They are very 
brief—which is not always a virtue of 
democracy voicing itself—each one fill- 
ing only two or three pages and the 
whole book containing nearly a hundred 
essays. ‘The style is pithy, sententious 
and forceful. There are no literary 
graces, no dallying with ornament. Dr. 
Crane strips his ideas to the buff and 
pitches them into the arena with their 
fists clenched. Bold, purposeful, mascu- 
line almost to aggressiveness, his short 
sentences rush along upon one another’s 
heels. In subject and thought the es- 
says are of the very popular sort, meant 
for the reading of the indiscriminate 
hundred thousand. The author is chiefly 
concerned with the commonplace affairs 
of every day life and he particularly en- 
joys discoursing upon the obvious. He 
is prone to skip rapidly along the surface 
of his subject and his observation is 
often inaccurate and his reasoning 
faulty. But his spirit is always warmly 
human and his democratic feeling is fun- 
damental and comprehensive. With all 
their literary shortcomings, Dr. Crane’s 
essays are, as he calls them in his title, 
“just human.” And this is a part of his 
long definition of what he means by that 
phrase: “It means to love folks; to be 
drawn instinctively to any human being; 
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I 

I FEEL much more at my ease writing 
preparedness for THE BooKMAN than I 
would for any other publication. Almost 
anywhere else I should have to deal with 
preparedness as a problem, a crisis, a 
burning issue, a controversy, at the 
very least. Whereas the thing that has 
most impressed itself on me in the course 
of a year’s heavy reading in the litera- 
ture of National Defence is prepared- 
ness not as a political or military prob- 
lem but as a state of mind. I find my- 
self more interested in the way the mili- 
tarist or pacifist reacts to a situation 
than in the situation itself, more inter- 
ested in his instincts and impulses than 
in his facts. ‘That is why there is an op- 
portunity in this magazine for taking up 
certain neglected phases of preparedness 
which would seem painfully academic to 
the heavier reviews and the militant 
monthlies, to whom I can offer little in 
the way of building programmes, total 
weight of broadsides, cruising radiuses, 
coal capacity, rifle practice, and ammu- 
nition supply. 

Not that I regard such data as negli- 
gible. They are significant when true, 
and when they are not true they are still 
more significant as an index to the emo- 
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tional phenomena that underlie pre- 
paredness. I have seen estimates of the 
battleship strength of our fleet which 
may or may not indicate our ability to 
resist a German invasion, but which cer- 
tainly do prove how badly frightened the 
writer was. I have seen maps showing 
the intrenched line held by the pitifully 
small American army under General 
Leonard Wood against the overwhelm- 
ing forces under Von Hindenburg’s 
command. The line stretches from the 
Canadian border to the Chesapeake and 
may give way at any moment forcing an 
American retreat toward Chicago by 
way of Buffalo. Such maps are not 
altogether convincing as an anticipation, 
but highly interesting as a nervous symp- 
tom. It would be superfluous to cite 
the heavy masses of statistics which show 
that Japan can build battle-cruisers three 
times as fast as we have had reason to 
believe, and that German transports can 
cross the Atlantic with perfectly amaz- 
ing speed; Japanese shipwrights and 
German tramp steamers apparently pro- 
pelled by the same high emotional ten- 
sion that spurs on the compiler of the 
statistics in question. 

There are writers whom it would be 
unjust to put into the same class with 
the more popular strategists and statis- 
ticians of preparedness. Their facts and 
figures cannot be questioned. The style 
shows no hysteria. They reason instead 
of seeing things in the dark. Yet un- 
derlying the fair presentation of facts we 
detect something of the same emotion 
which renders a just interpretation of 
facts impossible. The figures are right, 
the dates are right, the footnotes are be- 
yond cavil, and the total impression is 
of an argument that has somehow 
avoided or overlooked the essential 
meaning of the story. 

Into this class I would put Mr. Hui- 
dekoper’s Military Unpreparedness of 
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the United States. It is by far the most 
scholarly contribution to the literature 
of preparedness, a heavily documented 
volume of nearly seven hundred and fifty 
pages, of which two hundred and fifty 
pages are devoted to authorities and 
sources. What Mr. Huidekoper has 
done is to rehearse the military history 
of the United States from the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War and, at the 
end of each war, to deduce his lesson. 
At the end he draws up a general bill 
of indictment, sober in tone, solid in its 
facts, not immoderate in its conclusions, 
and yet—but the book will repay a 
somewhat detailed examination. 


II 

The story is familiar. This country 
has gone into every war unprepared. 
The Regular Army has been invariably 
too small, always badly organised, with- 
out adequate reserves, dependent conse- 
quently on voluntary enlistment in times 
of emergency. Such voluntary enlist- 
ments have been for too short a term, 
“the very incarnation of folly.” Volun- 
teer regiments who dropped their shovels 
at the sound of the twelve o’clock whis- 
tle came near to breaking the heart of 
General Washington. Volunteer regi- 
ments whose term of service had expired 
marched away from Bull Run on the 
morning of the battle. The use of boun- 
ties has been pernicious. Too great de- 
pendence has been placed on raw troops. 
Inefficient troops mean an unnecessarily 
large number of troops and a prolonga- 
tion of war resulting in enormous cost. 
And finally: ‘““The total inability of Con- 
gress and the American people to com- 
prehend that military resources can only 
be utilised to best advantage by the Cen- 
tral Government to which the entire na- 
tion owes allegiance; that war cannot be 
conducted with that degree of efficiency 
which the people have a right to demand 
in return for their sacrifice unless the 
Government wields its powers despoti- 
cally.” 

Read through Mr. Huidekoper’s chap- 
ters on the several wars of the United 
States, as the writer of the present arti- 
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cle, though a hardened book reviewer, 
has done, and each chapter leaves you 
with the same impression. A war be- 
gins; the regular forces are plainly insuf- 
ficient; militia and volunteers are called 
up; State jealousies and ambitions arise ; 
the citizen troops are undisciplined, re- 
calcitrant, not infrequently mutinous, 
and sometimes run away; generals scold 
and grieve; mistakes are made; the war 
drags on; the war is ended and won— 
and Congress immediately proceeds to 
send back into civil life an army of vet- 
erans created at great cost and suffer- 
ing. At the end of the Revolution, 30,- 
000 men under arms and in 1792 a 
standing army of 5,414. In 1799, when 
war threatened with France, 52,000 
men under arms, and the next year, 
4,436. In the second war with England, 
528,000 men employed and at the end 
a standing army of 10,000 men. In the 
Seminole War no less than 48,152 men 
employed and “nine days after the ter- 
mination of hostilities” the Army re- 
duced from 12,539 to 8,613. In the 
Mexican War, 104,000 men employed 
and at the end of the war the army re- 
duced to 10,317. In the Civil War, 
2,600,000 men employed and after a par- 
tial delay due to the Maximilian episode 
in Mexico, the standing army reduced 
to 27,500. In the Sapnish-American 
War, 282,000 men called up and at the 
end a standing army of 67,585 men. 
The lesson always there and Congress 
always refusing to learn. 

There is one apparent weakness in 
this indictment of one hundred and forty 
years of unpreparedness. The lesson 
would bite in more sharply if Mr. Hui- 
dekoper could point to national disaster 
as the fruit of our criminal lack of fore- 
sight. As a matter of fact the United 
States has won every war into which it 
has entered and the critics are under the 
difficulty of driving home the folly of a 
policy of unpreparedness which, persisted 
in for one hundred and forty years, has 
made a nation of four millions into a na- 
tion of one hundred millions, with a na- 
tional wealth equal to that of England 
and Germany combined. 
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But the difficulty is more apparent 
than real. Mr. Huidekoper is fairly 
justified in arguing that so far we have 
been lucky, but that a nation cannot go 
on trusting to luck. We would have 
lost the Revolutionary War if England 
had not been even more incompetent 
than we were. We did virtuaily lose 
the War of 1812, but somehow man- 
aged to get away with it. We won 
against Mexico, but against all the rules 
of military logic and fitness, all of which 
we violated. We saved the Union in 
1865, but at terrible cost. We have 
never been confronted by a first-class 
power waging war with the terrible ef- 
ficiency of to-day. 

Why, then, have I said that Mr. 
Huidekoper’s argument fails to deal 
with essentials? We can see why, if we 
turn to Major-General Wood’s little 
book. It consists of three public ad- 
dresses in which he restates the lessons 
deduced by Mr. Huidekoper, for whose 
volume incidentally, General Wood has 
written a preface. Let me quote a few 
sentences from General Wood’s 
speeches : 

We have as a nation neglected the les- 
sons of the past wars, and have learned 
little from the example of the great military 
nations, and, as Emory Upton truthfully 
says, “Our general policy has followed close- 
ly that of China.” 

Military preparedness means the organ- 
isation of a nation—men, material and 
money—so that the full power of the na- 
tion may be promptly applied and contin- 
ued at maximum strength for a consider- 
able period of time. 


And this from the preface to Major- 
General Wood’s book by President Hib- 
ben of Princeton: 

Let us as a nation learn the lesson of 
our own foolishness so that we may not 


multiply the mistakes or repeat the folly of 
those who have gone before us. 


We may now proceed. President 
Hibben warns us against repeating the 
folly of those who have gone before us. 
General Wood wants us to learn from 
the example of the great military na- 
tions and to organise the full power of 
the nation for war. Mr. Huidekoper 
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does not say, in so many words, that 
the men who after every war in our his- 
tory blithely sank back into sloppy inef- 
ficiency, were fools, but the implication 
is very clearly there. Now the thing I 
cannot get away from is the persistence 
of that criminally foolish habit of unpre- 
paredness. What was it? Sheer igno- 
rance? Indifference? Or, as a good 
many people assert a chronic Yankee 
Doodleism which assumed that we 
needn’t arm for war because we are the 
greatest nation that ever came down the 
pike and can lick the world with one 
hand tied? 


III 


Probably there was a good deal of in- 
difference and Fourth of July in our 
chronic unpreparedness. But there was 
also much more. Or we may call it all 
Fourth of July and Yankee Doodle, and 
yet be compelled to recognise that these 
are the essence of American history. 
When we see a nation in the course of 
a hundred and twenty years regularly 
scrambling through a war somehow, and 
automatically going back into unpre- 
paredness “‘nine days after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities,” we are bound to 
recognise that there is something here 
besides folly, carelessness, indifference. 
There must be a positive principle at 
work; a principle unformulated, unex- 
pressed, but all the more impressive and 
real. The Revolution is won, somehow, 
and “Back to the farm’ says Congress. 
The War of 1812 is muddled through; 
“Back to the farm and the factory” 
says Congress. ‘The Civil War is over, 
the nation has been put through an 
agony of sacrifice, certainly sufficient to 
awaken the most indifferent, the most 
unintelligent of Congressmen, and 
“Back to the farm and the mine and the 
railroads of the West,” says Congress. 
Call it folly if you will; but what is 
this folly that endures for a hundred 
and twenty years? Call it infatuation; 
but see how normally this madness 
functions, 

The reason is, of course, that Fourth 
of July and Yankee Doodle, stripped of 
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its exaggerations, has been a very real 
thing in American history. Take away 
the fireworks and the long, black frock- 
coat of the patriot spellbinder and it 
still remains true that democracy meant 
something to those men “who have gone 
before us.”’ President Hibben calls it 
folly, but it was really an ideal working 
itself out. General Wood deplores the 
fact that the men who have gone before 
did not learn from the example of the 
great military nations. Why should 
they have learned? They very sincerely 
thought of themselves as a protest and 
an example against the practices of the 
great military nations. Mr. Huide- 
koper believes that an efficient national 
defence can be conducted only by an 
army under the control of the Federal 
Government and if the States stand in 
the way so much the worse for them. 
Well, the American people thought 
enough of their States to wage a war of 
four years to test out the question of 
States versus Federal Government. 

Now all this may seem rather far 
away from the present implications of 
preparedness. The men of the past may 
not have been fools. “They may have 
been justified in their day and genera- 
tion, and yet be a dangerous example 
for us; times and conditions have 
changed. ‘This may or may not be so. 
It is a matter that must be seriously and 
thoroughly studied. But I am not de- 
bating Preparedness now, and the matter 
does not concern me. What does con- 
cern me is the state of mind of the his- 
torian, the university president and the 
Chief-of-Staff who with a wave of the 
hand, dispose of a national record nearly 
a century and a half long and affecting, 
when measured in latent strength, the 
most powerful nation on earth. It is all 
wrong, this past of ours, even if it has 
been a splendidly successful past. ‘The 
child has grown, the patient has recov- 
ered, the pudding tastes fine, but it will 
never do. 

Thus, as I see it, a great many peo- 
ple to-day are in the clutch of an emo- 
tion which distorts past, present and fu- 
ture, which destroys old values and sets 
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up standards that a year ago would have 
been received with derision and disgust. 
It seems to be the simplest thing in the 
world for President Hibben to speak of 
our past as a record of folly; for Gen- 
eral Wood to regret that our past was 
not shaped on the model of the great 
military nations; for Mr. George W. 
Perkins to say that what we need is a 
Commander-in-Chief in the White 
House; for Mr. Roosevelt to speak of 
universal military service as the only 
hope of democracy; for Senator Cham- 
berlain to say that the only way to na- 
tional safety is through conscription. 
Only a few years ago it was a fuller de- 
mocracy we were striving for, Social 
Justice, direct primaries, recall of judges, 
initiative and referendum—and now it is 
Conscription, and the example of the 
great military nations, and the full pow- 
ers of this country directed toward prepa- 
ration for war. 


IV 


“What American democracy needs,” 
says Professor Hart in his chapter of 
the Appleton volume I have listed, ‘“‘is 
simply to apply to its own defense the 
principles of organisation, expert service 
and efficiency which have made its rail- 
roads and mines and factories so pro- 
ductive.” And in one sentence he mis- 
reads the spirit of our industrial history 
as the other gentlemen I have mentioned 
have misread its military history. I am 
not aware that our industries have pros- 
pered through organisation and expert 
service. It is within my memory that 
up to only the other day we were speak- 
ing of efficiency as the bitter need of the 
hour. It was pretty generally agreed 
that we were wealthy almost in spite of 
ourselves, in so far as real “management” 
of our national resources are concerned. 
We were rich because of our raw 
strength, our unlimited natural wealth 
and a fierce energy which is in the peo- 
ple. Our industrial policy has run paral- 
lel with our military policy. In both 
directions we have felt in ourselves the 
presence of such vast resources, that we 
were under no compulsion to adopt the 
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petty parsimonies and prudentialities of 
the peoples of Europe. 

Does this mean that we must there- 
fore go on playing the spendthrift? No. 
But it does raise the question what sud- 
den fear is this that has made Professor 
Hart forget his history. Compared with 
Professor Hart’s high state of nervous 
tension, the tone of Professor Clapp’s 
Economic Aspects of the War, is re- 
freshing. It is a rather sordid book. It 
chooses to study the world war, to the 
exclusion of the great human issues it in- 
volves, as a simple business situation 
from which it is America’s concern to 
derive the greatest possible profit. Mr. 
Clapp wants us to exercise pressure on 
England as well as on Germany. He 
is not afraid of either or both. But the 
passionate advocate of preparedness is 
afraid of everybody he can think of. 

Take Professor Hart again. His 
elaborate study, The Monroe Doctrine, 
ends with some “obvious deductions” of 
which the last and most important is 
this: 


Even so peaceful a country as the United 
States, which desires no war and is bound 
to suffer heavily from any war in which 
she engages, whether victorious or defeated, 
may not have the choice. Peace can be 
maintained only by convincing Germany 
and Japan, which are the two powers most 
likely to be moved by an ambition to pos- 
sess American territory. 


I cannot enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion as to the probability of German 
or Japanese expansion in Latin America. 
But neither does Professor Hart argue 
the matter. In just fifteen words—‘‘the 
two powers most likely to be moved by 
an ambition to possess American terri- 
tory’—he calls up a great fear and 
switches the United States into a new 
life. Matching opinion against opinion 
I can only ask whether Professor Hart, 
as a historian studying the great war in 
Europe, really sees Germany entering 
on a period of territorial conquest with- 
out pausing to catch her breath? Is 
Professor Hart sure that Germany has 
won the war? And if she wins, is it to 
America that Germany will look, or 
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along the Bagdad road to the East upon 
which her heart has been set these twenty 
years and toward which the force ot 
events is driving her? 

Or Japan. ‘To me it has always been 
a preposterous thing to suppose that 
Japan would come across five thousand 
miles of ocean to challenge the power 
of the United States reinforced by the 
power of the Latin Americans who, after 
all, want no foreign master. They do 
not want the Yankee to rule them but 
they surely do not want the Mikado to 
rule them. Yet all such evocations of 
Japan in America are based on the hypo- 
thesis that Peru would welcome the 
Japanese into Lima or Chile would wel- 
come them into Valparaiso or Mexico 
into Magdalena Bay out of sheer spite 
for the Yankees. 

But more than this. Conceding that 
Japan, driven by the needs of her ex- 
panding population, is bound to find an 
outlet for her energies, will it be Amer- 
ica? If anything is certain in the evo- 
lution of international politics, it is cer- 
tain that Japan has her eyes turned to 
the Asiatic mainland. She is in Korea 
and Manchuria. She has openly avowed 
her ambition to get her share out of the 
exploitation of China. What has Latin 
America to offer her compared with 
what Eastern Asia can give? And what 
are the respective risks for Japan? 

It is not the historian in Professor 
Hart that writes like this. It is sheer 
emotion. 


V 


What are the separate elements that 
enter into this supercharged psychologi- 
cal condition which makes nothing of 
one hundred and forty years of national 
history, which reads the fears of the 
present into the growth of the past, 
which speaks so trippingly of national 
mobilisations, conscriptions, command- 
ers-in-chief in the White House, as if all 
that men have lived and thought and 
said in America before August I, 1914 
were a delusion and a dream? Is it fear 
of Germany and Japan? Is it hatred 
of the Kaiser? Is it the feeling that we 
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ought really to have taken sides in the 
war and that we have stayed out be- 
cause we were unprepared? All of these 
factors are present. It is not a mere 
coincidence that Mr. Roosevelt, who 
wants universal military service, thinks 
that we have played a shameful part 
with regard to Belgium; that Mr. 
Choate and President Eliot think we 
ought to be fighting by the side of Great 
Britain; that Senator Chamberlain, who 
wants conscription, comes from the Pa- 
cific Coast and presumably from under 
the shadow of Japan. A great many 
people have been frightened by Germany 
and at the same time hypnotised by Ger- 
many. Her showing in the land war 
has shaken our faith in democracy. In 
other words, the very first time democ- 
racy is put on its mettle it throws up the 
sponge. We have never been challenged 
by a first-class power, says General 
Wood. ‘That means that democracy has 
not been subjected to a real test. Shall 
we wait for the test? No, says General 
Wood. We dare not. 

But at bottom, I imagine, the fears 
of to-day as voiced in the repudiation of 
our democratic past are not the real ex- 
planation of our present Neurosis Pre pa- 
randa,. I find the main cause in our na- 
tional psychology, in a_ characteristic 
weakness for being fascinated by the fad 
and the slogan of the moment. In the 
course of nearly ten years spent at a 
newspaper desk it has been my privilege 
and my trial to watch one formula after 
another flare up, sweep the country like 
wild-fire—and disappear. In philosophi- 
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cal terminology we are a nation of mon- 
ists. We believe in a‘single principle, 
the principle, the formula, the fad, of the 
moment. Is it Eugenics? Is it Boy 
Scouts? Is it the Recall? Is it Com- 
mission Form of Municipal Govern- 
ment? Is it Conservation? Every sect 
and every interest seizes upon the new 
formula and into it reads its own mean- 
ing. As a result we have, not only the 
Conservation of forests, but the conser- 
vation of democracy, conservation of in- 
fant life, conservation of labour unions, 
conservation of America’s merchant ma- 
rine. Is it scientific management? Then 
it is the scientific management of forests, 
mines, government, schools, children, 
marriage, literature, play, saloons, what 
not. 

This passion for the popular trade- 
mark is at work in the case of Prepared- 
ness. We need Preparedness for army 
and navy, but also, if you read the news- 
papers, preparedness in the factories, on 
the railroads, in the schools, in the 
courts, in Congress, in municipal govern- 
ment, in the prisons. We must prepare 
by building roads just as we had to build 
roads in the name of Conservation, pre- 
pare by building up a merchant marine, 
prepare by establishing rural credits, 
and wiping out hook-worm. And there 
is no denying it; when you do all those 
things you are preparing for a fuller and 
safer national life. But this kind of pre- 
paredness has been going on since the 
foolish men “who have gone before us”’ 
went into the Revolution unprepared 
and won. Only the label is new. 
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flavour. 
Recreations. By J. T. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $1.50 net. 


A collection of miscellaneous verses. 


Songs of Brittany. Chansons de Chex Nous 
of Théodore Botrel, with an Introduc- 
tion by Anatole Le Braz. Translated 
from the French by Elisabeth S. Dicker- 
man. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.00 net. 

A collection of the verses of the “Lau- 
reate of the Trenches.” 
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Taps. By Franz Adam Beyerlein. Trans- 
lated from the German by Charles 
Swickard. Boston: John W. Luce & 
Company. 

A translation of the four-act anti-mili- 
tary play, which was first produced in 
Germany and Austria in rgor, and later 
in Paris, London and New York. 


Io Your Dog and to My Dog. Compiled 
by Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net. 
A collection of thirty-two poems by 

Scott, Kipling, Gilder, Matthew Arnold 
and others, to and about dogs. 


Tempted in All Points. A Historical Play 
in Three Acts and Three Visions. By 
Ralph Hall Ferris. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. $1.00 net. 

A play of the early days of the Chris- 
tian era. 


Zeitkinder: A Play to Be Read. By Henry 
Jones Mulford. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 


In a Prologue and three acts. 
Fiction 
Allward: A Story of Gypsy Life. By E. S. 
Stevens. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.35 net. 
The hero, at thirty-two, finds himself 
free to indulge his passion for following 


the open road. During his wanderings he 
meets and falls in love with a gypsy girl 


Blind Sight. By B. Y. Benediall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Illus- 
trated. $1.35 net. 

The adventures of a poor clerk who acts 
as gentleman detective in the house of a 
wealthy London family, and who falls in 
love with the beautiful blind daughter. 


The Book of Wonder: <A Chronicle of 
Little Adventures at the Edge of the 
World. $y Lord Dunsany. Boston 
John W. Luce & Company. 

Short, fanciful tales reprinted from The 
Sketch and The Saturday Review. 


The Conqueror: A Dramatised Biography 
of Alexander Hamilton. By Gertrude 
Atherton. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Frontispiece. $1.50 
net. 

A new edition made from new plates, 
with a frontispiece portrait of Alexander: 
Hamilton. 


The Eternal Magdalene. By Robert H. 
McLaughlin. New York: George H. 


Doran Company. $1.25 net. 
] 


ife based on a Bib- 


A story of modern 
lical theme. 
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The Glory and the Dream. By Anna Pres- 
ton. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 
net. 

A novel with Michael, a six-year-old 
Irish boy for a hero. 


Gorham’s Gold. By Eldee Keesing. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $1.35 net. 
The story of a “self-made” man in the 

early days of the Alaska gold fields. 


The Love Letters of a Mystic. By Alma 
Newton. New York: John Lane Com- 


pany. Frontis; 


iece. 
A love story written in the form of 
letters from Capri. 


' 
Margaret Ives. By Eli Barber. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.35 net. 
A love story telling of the influence of 
two men on the life of a young woman. 


Mildew Manse. By Belle K. Maniates. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. II- 
lustrated. $1.00 net. 


The story of a large family who lived 


in an old ramshackle house. 


Onesimus the Slave A Romance of the 
Days of Nero By Laurel M. Hoyt. 
3oston: Sherman, French & Company. 


$1.35 net. 
A story of love and adventure and of 
the persecution of the Christians in the 


days of Nero. 


Pelle the Conqueror: The Great Struggle. 
By Martin Andersen Nexo. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. $1.40 net. 

The third volume in the series of four 
that are to picture the life and career of 
a great modern Labour leader. The 
scenes are laid in Copenhagen. 

Sadie Love By Avery Hopwood. New 

York John Lane Company. Illus- 

trated. $1.25 net. 

The novelisation of a farce now being 

aved in New York. The story of an 


honeymoon. 


} 
i 





excitil 


“Speaking of Operations—.” By Irvin S. 


Cobb. New York George H. Doran 

Company. Illustrated. 50 cents net. 

An extravaganza. The author tells of 
his experiences with doctors and his opin- 
ions of them. 

The Strangers’ Wedding. By W. L. George 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.35 net. 

Ihe story of a wealthy young man who 
takes up settlement work. 


Tales by Polish Authors. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, Stefan Zeromski, Adam 
Szymanski, Waclaw Sieroszewski. 


Translated by Else C. M. Benecke. 
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New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 

pany. $1.25 net. 

Che stories in this collection are “Bartek 
the Conqueror,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz; 
“Twilight” and “Temptation,” by Stefan 
Zeromski; “Srul—from  Lubartow,” by 
Adam Szymanski; and “In Autumn” and 
“In Sacrifice to the Gods,” by Waclaw 
Sieroszewski. 


Juvenile 


The American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Bettles. By Dan Beard. 
Philadelphia: Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
A practical handbook for the making 

and care of a collection of insects. 


The Bluebird’s Garden. By Patten Beard. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. 

Short stories for little children, sup- 
posed to be told by a bluebird. 


The Boy Scouts in a Trapper’s Camp. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Company. _ Illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. 

The adventures of three Boy Scouts 
during a winter vacation spent in a 
trapper’s camp. 


Brave Deeds of Union Soldiers. By Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Company. Illustrated. $1.50 
net. 

Stories of bravery during the Civil War. 


The Camp by Copper River. By Henry S. 
Spalding. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. Illustrated. 85 cents. 

[he story of a group of city boys who 
go into the Michigan forests on a camp- 
ing trip. 

The David Stories. By Emma C. Cram. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. _ ILllus- 
trated. 50 cents net. 

Stories about the many experiences of 
a little boy. 

The Jolly Book for Boys and Girls. Se- 
lected, Edited and Arranged by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott and Amena Pendleton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

A selection from the literature of all 
countries of stories in which the idea ot 
humor and fun predominates. 

A Little Princess of the Stars and Stripes. 
By Aileen Cleveland Higgins. Philadel- 
phia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

The summer adventures of a party of 
young people in a Nevada mining town. 
I'he story is told with the object of teach- 
ing active patriotism. 

Mottoes My Children Love to Colour and 
Frame. New York: Lloyd Adams No- 
ble. 15 cents. 
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Short mottoes and decorative pictures 
with simple instructions for doing the 
colour work. 

Nancy Lee’s Lookout. By Margaret Warde. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

A story for girls. This is the third book 
in the Nancy Lee Series, and tells of the 
heroine’s summer at the seashore. 


On the Border with Andrew Jackson. By 
John T. McIntyre. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. Illustrated. 
75 cents net. 

In the Buckskin Series of books for boys. 
The heroes are two boys who joined the 
army of volunteer frontiersmen who 
fought against the Creek Indians under 
the command of Andrew Jackson. 


Ross Grant, Tenderfoot. By John Garland. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Pulishing 
Company. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

The first of a series of stories for boys, 
with scenes laid in a Montana mining 
camp. The hero has a natural tendency 
toward medicine. 


History 


Romance of Old Belgium. From Cwsar to 
Kaiser. By Elizabeth W. Champney 


and Frére Champney. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. Illustrated. $2.50 
net. 


The romantic story of Belgium as found 
in history and tradition. 


Geography, Travel and Description 


From Moscow to the Persian Gulf: Being 
the Journal of a Disenchanted Traveller 
in Turkestan and Persia. By Benjamin 
Burgis Moore. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
The narrative of a journey by train, 

carriage and caravan, across the steppes 
of Russia, among the cities of Central 
Asia, and through Persia. 

The Romantic Shore. By Agnes Edwards. 
Salem, Massachusetts: The Salem 
Press Company. Illustrated. 

A description of the north shore of New 
England, with its literary and_ historic 
associ ations. 


Biography, Geneology 


Leaves from the Log of a Sky Pilot. By 
William G. Puddefoot. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
An autobiography. 


The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal. By Beckles Willson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Illustrated. 
[I'wo volumes. $6.50 net. 

The authorised biography of one of 
Canada’s most notable figures. 
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Michelangelo. By 


Roman Rolland. Trans- 
lated by Frederick Street. New York: 
Dufheld & Company. Illustrated. $2.50 


net. 

A study of Michelangelo’s life and work. 
Ihe Most Interesting American. By Julian 

Street. New York: The Century Com- 


cents net. 


Theodore 


pany. Frontispiece. 50 
A sketch of the personality of 
Roosevelt. 
A Rambler's Recollections and Reflections. 
By Alfred Capper. New York: Charles 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. 
The author's record of his experiences 
and impressions as a thought-reader. 
Wall Street and the Wilds. By A. W. 
Dimock. New York: Outing Publish- 
ing Company. Illustrated. net. 
The life story of the author, with espe 
cial reference to his early experiences in 
Wall Street and his later life in the West. 


Scribner’s Sons. 


$3.00 


Nature Books 


Louise 
Scrib- 


Gardens in America. By 
Shelton. New York Charles 
ner’s. Illustrated. $5.00 net. 
Numerous pictures, with short descrip- 

tive chapters, of gardens in all parts of 


Beautiful 


the United States. 

The Flower Art of Japan. By Mary Averill 
(Kwashinsai Kitokumei New York 
John Lane Company. Illustrated. $1.50 
net. 

Ihe art of flower arrangement as taught 


in the schools of Japan. There are many 


diagrams. 


General Works, Miscellaneous 


Ihe Art of the Moving Picture. By Vachel 
Lindsay. New York The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 


A poy ular discussion of the subject, in- 
tended primarily for photoplay audiences. 


The Boy Scout Movement Applied by the 
Church. By Norman E. Richardson 


und Ormond E. Loomis. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
An analysis of the Boy Scout movement 


in its adaptability to church work among 


boy s. 


A Brief Bibliography of Books in English 
Spanish and Portuguese, Relating to the 
Republics Commonly Called Latin Amer- 
ican, with Comments. By Peter H. 
Goldsmith. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents. 

A guide to the best literature on South 
America. The author is Director of the 
Pan-American Division of the American 
Association for International Conciliation. 

Ihe Colours of the Republic. By George 
Craig Stewart. Milwaukee: The Young 

Churchman Company. 
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An interpretation of the meaning of the 
colours of the American flag. 


Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs. A 


Practical Working Handbook. By Con- 
stance D'Arcy Mackay. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. Illustrated. 


$1.75 net.. 


Simple instructions for the designing 
and making of costumes and scenery for 
amateur plays 

Efficient Living. By Edward Earle Purin- 
ton. New York Robert M. McBride 

& Company. $1.25 net. 

A recipe for a happy and efhcient life. 

Ireland: Vital Hour. By Arthur Lynch. 

Philadelphia The John C. Winston 


Company. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


A discussion of conditions in Ireland, of 


her organisations, her politics and her 


problems. 


Making Curtains and Hangings. By Agnes 
Foster. New York Robert M. Mce- 
3ride & Company. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 

A practi il handbook for home decora- 
tion 

The Martyr's Return. By Percival W. 
Wells Wantagh, New York Bartlett 


Publishing Company. Illustrated. $1.00 
net. 
A phantasy of Lincoln’s return, and his 


ideas on the present situation. 


Gecftrey Rhodes Boston 


& Company. 


Mind Cures By 
John W. Luce 


A discussion of the various aspects of 


mental healing and its possibilities. 

The Monroe Doctrine: An Interpretation. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company. $1.75 net 
A presentation of what the Monroe Doc- 

trine has meant from time to time, what 


it means to-day, and what the difhiculties 
the way of making it work in the 

international situation. 
Editing. 


g. A Manual for Editors, 
ind Students of Newspaper 
Grant Milnor Hyde. 
Appleton & Company. 


are in 
present disturbed 


Newspaper 
Copvreaders, 
Desk Work By 
New York D. 
$1.so net 


A text-book on journalism. 


The Quest for Dean Bridgman Conner. By 
Anthony J. Philpott. Boston John W 
Luce & Company. 

A record of the search for Dean Bridg- 
man Conner, who was lost in Mexico, 
made by the author under the clairvoyant 
instructions ot the medium, Mrs. Leonora 
E. Piper. 
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The Rhythm of Life. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $1.50 net. 

A discussion of harmony in music and 
colour, and its influence on thought and 
character. 


True Ghost Stories. By Hereward Carring- 
ton. New York: The J. S. Ogilvie Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

The results of the author’s investiga- 
tions of psychical mysteries. 


Uncle Sam and Old World Conquerors. 
Being the Seventh Division of Uncle 
Sam, A Satirical Prelude. By William 
Norman Guthrie. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $1.50 net. 


A dramatic satire written with the idea 
of developing a patriotic American spirit. 


National Floodmarks. Week by Week Ob- 
servations as Seen by Collier’s. Edited 
by Mark Sullivan. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50 net. 
Editorials from Collier’s on topics of 

current interest in American life. 


Our Boyhood Thrills and Other Cartoons. 
By Webster. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.00 net. 

A collection of the author’s cartoons 
that have appeared in the newspapers. 
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The Path of Peace. The Most Helpful 
Thoughts of the World’s Greatest Writ- 
ers Pointing the Way to Contentment 
and Happiness and Arranged for Easy 
Reading and Ready Reference. Com- 
piled and Edited by Beverley R. Potter. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. $1.50 net. 

A selection of advice from the thought 
of writers of all ages. 


Sunlit Days. Compiled by Florence Ho- 
bart Perin. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. $1.00 net. 

Selections for every day in the year, 
chosen with a view to spiritual inspira- 
tion. 


Through College on Nothing a Year. Lit- 
erally Record from a Student's Story. 
By Christian Gauss. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
The experiences of a young man who 
worked his way through college. 


The Work of Our Hands: A Study of Oc- 
cupations for Invalids. By J. Herbert 
Hall and Mertice M. C. Buck. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 
$1.50 net. 

A discussion of the benefits of work for 
those who are suffering from nervous or 
mental ailments as well as the physically 
handicapped. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL—IN THE MARCH 
BOOKMAN 


The outline of the next installment of Professor Phelps’s “Advance of the Eng- 
lish Novel” is as follows: The romantic revival from 1894 to 1904—Zola and 
Stevenson—two predictions of approaching romance—the great year 18904—Wey- 
man, Doyle, Hope, Churchill, Stockton—Sienkiewicz—passing away of romantic 
extravagance—survivals of the school in McCutcheon and Farnol—the “‘life’’ novel 
of to-day—De Morgan, Bennett, Wells, White, Rolland—the gain to the novel— 


the loss. 
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THE BOOK MART 


The following is a list of the most popular new books in order of demand, as sold between the first 
of December and the first of January: 


FICTION 


1sT ON LIsT 


Heart of the Sunset 
Felix O'Day 

Dear Enemy 

Felix O'Day 

Mr. Doctor Man 
Beltane the Smith 


Felix O'Day 
Michael O'Halloran 
Michael O'Halloran 
Dick Devereux 
Dear Enemy 


Michael O'Halloran 
Michael O'Halloran 


K” 
Dear 
Felix 


Enemy 
O’Day 


O'Day 

Dear Enemy 

Sunlight Patch 

Felix O’Day 

Michael O'Halloran 
Then I'll Come Back to 
A Far Country 


Felix 


You 


Michael O’Halloran 

Felix O'Day 

Felix O’Day 

Michael O'Halloran 

Felix O'Day 

Then I'll Come Back to You 


Michael O'Halloran 


K” 
Michael O'Halloran 


The Gray Dawn 

The Gray Dawn 

Beltane the Smith 

Michael O'Halloran 

Dear Enemy 

Beltane the Smith 

Then I'll Come Back to You 











2D ON LIST 


The Master 


Dear 


Money 
I nemy 
Parsonage 


Prudence of the 


The Harbour 


Michael O'Halloran 
Felix O'Day 
Dear Enemy 


A Far Country 


Pollyanna 


[The Crimson Gondola 
Felix O’Day 
Dear Enemy 
Pollyanna 
Dear Enemy 
Beltane the Smith 
The Gray Dawn 
“K” 
The Gray Dawn 
These Twain 
, Michael O'Halloran 
A Far Country 
These Twain 
eg 
‘zm 
| Dear Enemy 


The Gray Dawn 
The Heart of the 
Dear Enemy 
Dear Enemy 


Sunset 


Dear Enemy 
Michael O'Halloran 


The Heart of the Sunset 
Dear I nemy 

The Story of Julia Page 
The Rim of the Desert 


K 

The Lost Prince 

Michael O’Halloran 

The Story of Julia Page 


Michael O'Halloran 
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FICTION 








3D ON LIST 


Research Magnificent 
Michael O'Halloran 


Thirty 


Dear Enemy 
Mr. Bingle 


The Bent Twig 

Beltane the Smith 
Then I'll Come Back to 
You 


N 

Michael O’Halloran 
Beltane the Smith 
Felix O’Day 
Pollyanna Grows Up 


Michael O’Halloran 
The Gray Dawn 
rhe Bent Twig 


A Far Country 

Michael O’Halloran 

Speaking of Operations 

Dear Enemy 

Mr. Bingle 

Dear Enemy 

Prudence of the Parson- 
age 

Dear Enemy 

The Money Master 
The Fortunes of Garin 
\ Far Country 

The Crown of Life 

Michael O’Halloran 


K” 
Dear Enemy 

K” 

Research Magnificent 
Research Magnificent 
A Far Country 


Ihe Heart of the Sunset 


K 
he Money Master 
K” 


rhe Story of Julia Page 


4TH ON LIST 


Anne of the Island 
“Ke 


Three Things 


Research Magnificent 
Che Heart of the Sunset 


Eltham House 
Research Magnificent 
Pollyanna 


Felix O’Day 
Dear Enemy 

The Gray Dawn 
A Far Country 
Beltane the Smith 


Felix O’Day 

The Story of Julia Page 

Then I'll Come Back to 
You 

Dear Enemy 

Felix O’Day 

Beltane the Smith 

The Story of Julia Page 

The Money Master 

Michael O’Halloran 

Michael O'Halloran 


Felix O’Day 

“K” 

Beltane the Smith 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
Michael O'Halloran 
Pollyanna 


Why Not? 


| Beltane the Smith 


Mr. Bingle 


The Fortunes of Garin 


| Felix O’Day 


Michael O’Halloran 
A Far Country 

The Gray Dawn 
“Ke 

Mr. Bingle 
The Bent Twig 


5TH ON LIST 


“Burkeses Amy” 

Prudence of the Parson- 
age 

Then I'll Come Back to 
You 

Eve Dorre 

The Traitor’s Son 


Dear Enemy 
The Gray Dawn 
Rose O’Paradise 


Dear Enemy 

The Money Master 

The Fortunes of Garin 

The Lost Prince 

Then I'll Come Back to 
You 

Pollyanna Grows Up 

Michael O’Halloran 

Research Magnificent 


The Story of Julia Page 
Research Magnificent 
Me 

The Lost Prince 

Dear Enemy 

Eltham House 

The Freelands 


A Far Country 
Michael O’Halloran 
Michael O’Halloran 
The Turmoil 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
Beltane the Smith 


The Money Master 


Prudence of the Parson- 
age 

Prudence of the Parson- 
age 

Beltane the Smith 

Michael O’Halloran 

Felix O'Day 


Mr. Bingle 

The Story of Julia Page 
Beltane the Smith 

Felix O'Day 


6TH ON LIsT 


A Long Lane 
The Money Master 


Over Paradise Ridge 


The Money Master 

Then I'll Come Back to 
You 

Research Magnificent 

Around Old Chester 

Mr. Bingle 


The Gray Dawn 

Mr. Bingle 

The Freelands 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Heart of the Sunset 


Rose Garden Husband 
Felix O’Day 
The Lost Prince 


Research Magnificent 
These Twain 

Felix O'Day 

The Money Master 
The Little Iliad 
“KD 

Pollyanna 


Thankful’s Inheritance 

The Song of the Lark 

The Money Master 

Mr. Bingle 

A Far Country 

Prudence of the Parson- 
age 

Prudence of the Parson- 
age 

Research Magnificent 


Pollyanna 


The Genius 
A Far Country 
Dear Enemy 


The Money Master 
Mr. Bingle 
The Foolish Virgin 
Dear Enemy 
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Books—NoN-FIcTION—ON DEMAND—FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ LISTS 


The Life of John Hay. Thayer. Che Note-Book of an Attaché. Wood. 
The Pentacost of Calamity. Wister. Rivers to the Sea. Teasdale. 

My Year of the Great War. Palmer. I Accuse (J’Accuse!). Anon. 

rhe Hilltop on the Marne. Aldrich. Travels in Alaska. Muir. 

When a Man Comes to Himself. Wilson. We Discover New England. Hale. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books (fiction) which have sold best in the 

From the lists sent in by the booksellers order of demand during the month are: 
from the various cities (see charts, pages 742 
and 743) the six best-selling books (fiction) 
are selected according to the following 


POINTS 
1. Michael O'Halloran. Stratton-Porter. 


avetem: (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35 = 4 a 
‘ 2. Dear Enemy. Webster. (Century 
A book standing 1st on any list receives 1o Co.) $1.30 Jedediah eee EGS 
3. Feliz O'Day. Smith. (Scribner. 
— > si a 8 $1.35 San sete Sa 
«“ “ 7 4+" K.” Rinehart (Houghton. Mifflin.) 
$1.35 . areas aioe laure aes , 119 
" a 4th “ “ is = 6 5. Beltane the Smith. Farnol. (Little, 
“ ‘ , Brown $1.50 Pe or gI 
sth . 5 ‘ ; ae 
6. The Gray Dawn. White. (Double- 
“ « “ 6th “ “ “ 4 day, Page.) $1.35.. . 72 
A Far Country. Churchill. (Macmil- 
SS ae er ee 72 


THE FOREIGN LEGION OF FRENCH LETTERS. BY ALBERT 
SCHINZ 

France has trained men of letters as she has trained soldiers for the famous 
Foreign Legion. The other day Stuart Merrill died. An American by birth he had 
been for years an officer in the Foreign Literary Legion of the French Republic. 
This legion has enlisted Americans—besides Merrill there was Francis Vielé Griffin 
—Belgians, including Maeterlinck and Ver haeren, Swiss, Englishmen, Greeks, Rou- 
manians, and South Americans. Of the Legion Professor Schinz has written in a 
paper that is to appear in the March BoOKMAN. 


George Bernard Shaw as a Musician is the subject of a paper by Florence Boyls- 
ton Pelo to appear in the March BOOKMAN. 











BOOKMAN BREVITIES 


BOOKMAN 
BREVITIES 





Our New 
Clearance Catalogue 


Issued in a New Form 
Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 


In so great a number of books, taken from the over- 
stock of the largest wholesale dealers in the books of 
all publishers, you will surely find some you will 
want. Shall we send you a copy of the Clearance 
Catalogue? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK, at Twenty-sixth St. 








FRENCH BOOKS 
500 —_ 2 Cents 


each 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE B 


SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


Foreign Booksellers 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS, 







| ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON | 


Books from His Library, FIRST EDITIONS of His 
Works, MANUSCRIPTS, Autographs, Relics, and 
other STEVENSONIANA. 


CATALOGUE Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 E. 59thSt., New York 
of 











Timothy Cole’s engraving of President Wilson after the paint- 
by S. Seymour Thomas. Other signed proofs of wood 
ravings by Cole, Gustav Kruell, John Evans, W. M. Aikman, 
Etchings, book-plates, old engravings. portraits of notables, 
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Contrary to the general feeling among 
publishers that war books are questionable 
ventures, the popularity of Frederick Pal- 
mer’s My Year of the Great War continues 
to grow. Although the book has been on 
the market only about six weeks, it has new 
gone through six large editions. In opening 
his campaign for preparedness in the Chi- 
cago News, Mr. Palmer quoted from a let- 
ter he had received from Theodore Roose- 
velt about his book. The extract from Col- 
onel Roosevelt's letter is as follows: 

Mr. Frederick Palmer has seen more war 
than any other living American writer. To 
altogether exceptional opportunity for ob- 
servation he has added altogether excep- 
tional power of observation, and of under- 
standing appreciation of what he. has ob- 
served. No other observer has had such a 
chance to see what has gone on along the 
vattle fronts of the English and French arm- 
ies, and the inside workings of the forces 
with the two nations which find their final 
expression in the valour and efficiency and 
suffering of the great armies at the front. 

Mr. Palmer is an American whose whole- 
hearted devotion and allegiance are given 
to the United States, and he wishes to put 
before his fellow-countrymen the _ lessons 
taught by the great world-war which it is 
vitally necessary for them to learn. He 
can show why, if we wich to preserve peace 
on a basis worth considering by honourable 
men, we must as a nation in thoroughgoing 
fashion prepare against war. 

Mr. Palmer knows modern war by actual 
experience; he has seen more modern war- 
fare than any American officer or soldier; 
his peculiar relations to the present war 
render his views literally invaluable from 
the standpoint of those who wish to see our 


country profit by reading aright the fiery 
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sentences writ in blood and steel across the 


continent of Europe. 


It is an interesting coincidence that The 
Lost Prince, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s new romance based on an ancient 
legend of Serbia, should have appeared at 
a moment when the actual lost prince in 
question is said to be living in New York 
The legend, which Mrs. Burnett was told 
some vears ago by a Serbian friend, re 
ferred to the old Serbian dynastic house of 
Lazar and it predicted the eventual return 
to power, after many tribulations, of the 
long-exiled heir of this house. The pres- 
ent head of the dynasty is Prince Lazaro- 
vich-Hrebelianovich, who has now for some 
vears been living in this country and whose 
wife, formerly Eleanor Calhoun of Cali- 
fornia, the actress, has just published a vol- 
ume of social and artistic reminiscence es en- 
titled Pleasures and Palaces. At this time 
of momentous change for Serbia it is quite 
within the range of possibilities that the 
old legend should come true and that the 
hero of Mrs. Burnett’s romance, in the per- 
son of Prince Lazarovich’s son Doushan, 
should win his throne in fact as well as in 
fiction. 

*ee 

By a coincidence two of the English au- 
thors in whom America is most interested 
this year have dwelt about equal periods in 
America, England, and France. Norman 
Angell, whose book on America’s foreign 
policy, The World's Highway, has just been 
issued, was born in England, spent several 
years in America ranching, prospecting and 
reporting; returned to England, then went 
to live in Paris. Horace Annesley Vachell, 
author of Spragge’s Canyon, and Quinneys, 
and so forth, after his education in Eng- 
land, also came to America, also engaged 
in ranching in the West, also returned to 
England, and since his return has divided 
his time between England and France. 

. . . 

While Quinneys, the play made from the 
novel of the same name by Mr. Vachell, 
was opening on Broadway, it was continuing 
its run in London, and during a _ perform- 
ance of it Mr. Vachell was caught in the 
big Zeppelin raid Mr. Vachell writes to 
a friend in America: “I was in the thick 
of the last raid, within seventy-five vards 
of where five bombs fell near the Strand 
I saw the evil beast, looking like a huge 


gilded sausage; and I saw the shells burst- 
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ing near it. Across the street were the dead 
and dying. The crowd behaved with amaz 
ing coolness. There was no panic what- 
ever. A few legged it down the Strand, 
but most of us stood still and looked up.” 


Doubleday, Page and Company announce 
that in conjunction with Lea and Febinger, 
the medical publishers, they will issue early 
this spring, the autobiography of the late 
Dr. Edward Trudeau, the founder of Sara- 
nac Lake Sanatorium, whose life there was 
devoted to the healing of those who like 
himself were afflicted with tuberculosis. 
Dr. Trudeau's last public utterance was one 
of joy over the unveiling of the Memorial 
to Robert Louis Stevenson for whom he 
cared during his sojourn at Saranac Lake. 

. . . 

William Hamilton Osborne, who is the 
author of The Boomerang, a story of the 
present times, published by Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company, this autumn, possesses 
a double personality. Five days and a half 
in the week he is a lawyer. For a day and 
a half he is an author. “I try keep my 
vocation and avocation from getting tangled 
up,” says Mr. Osborne, “but recently I got 
reckless and wrote an article that was not 
fiction but law. It was called ‘Making Your 
Will.’ I wrote it at the suggestion of a 
magazine editor who said he was a little 
tired of articles on how to take care of 
your teeth, and what young’ mothers 
shouldn't know, and, he asked me whether 
I couldn't turn him ‘out something in the 
legal line. Making wills is a hobby of 
mine, and in this article—which I wrote for 
the man in the street to read—I pointed 
out just why every poor man ought to make 
his will. I went further, I probably in- 
curred the wrath of a multitude of fellow- 
lawyers, for I told the man in the street just 
how to make a simple will himself—gave 
him a form—and told him just what to do. 
I warned him against any variation of the 
language in this form (which made sole 
provision for his wife), and against vary- 
ing the directions. So any man, rich or 
poor, by following directions, could have 
given all his estate to his wife by proper 
instrument, properly executed, without pay- 
ing a dollar to a lawyer. Well, it so hap- 
pened—as I was afterwards informed—that 
another lawver was ahead of me, and had 
sent in an article (somewhat more technical 
and profound than mine) to that magazine 
involving the same subject of Wills, and 
therefore they couldn’t use my article. They 
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Some Contributors to the 
January “Bookman” 


Gamaliel Bradford, who contributes to this issue the paper on Walt Whitman in his “Portraits 
of American Authors” Series, is a Bostonian who has made what he calls “psychographic studies” 
his own particular field. His first paper, on Longfellow, appeared in the November BookMAN. 
His next subject will be Sidney Lanier. 


Bliss Carman, who writes of “How Hovey Wrote Barney McGee,” has been for vears one 
of our best known American poets. He is a native of Fredericton, New Brunswick. He was 
long associated with the late Richard Hovey, with whom he wrote “Songs from Vagabondia,” and 
“More Songs from Vagabondia.” 

Grace Isabel Colbron, the author of the general review of the season’s children’s books 
under the title In Fiction’s Playground,” is a native of New York. She lived for manv vears 
in Germany as a journalist, critic, and translator. Her work is well known to BOOKMAN readers. 

Frederic Taber Cooper, who discusses “Some Novels of the Month,” is a Harvard man, 
class of 1886. He is the author of “The Nineteenth Century in Caricature,” “Some American Story 
lellers,” “Some English Story Tellers,” and “The Craftsmanship of Writing.” For a time Dr. 
Coover was the editor of “The Forum.” 

Walter Hale, whose Stevenson etchings are reproduced on pages 552 and 553, is a native 
of Minneapolis. He has won an enviable place in his profession as an artist, and his work 
is well known to readers of “Harper's” and the “Century.” 

Clavton Hamilton, born in Brooklyn, and Columbia, Class of 1901, writes in this month’s 
BooKMAN of “Stevenson on the Stage.” His published books include “Materials and Methods of 
Fiction, The Theory of the Theatre,” and “The Trail of Stevenson.” With A. E. Thomas he 
wrote the play, “The Big Idea,” produced last winter. 

Philip G. Hubert, Jr., who writes of “Some Novels—Light and Otherwise,” is a native of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was educated in Boston and at the College Chaptal, Paris. He was for 
a time the musical critic of the New York “Evening Post.” 


Lewis M. Isaacs (“Romain Rolland as a Musical Critic’) was born in New York City, is a 
New York University man, Class of 1897, and was graduated from the Columbia Law School 
in 1900. He is the author of “A Guide to Humperdinck’s Konigskinder” (in collaboration), and 
oi “Hansel and Gretel.” He is also a composer. 


Florence Finch Kelly, who contributes “Speeding Up the Author,” was born at Girard, IIli- 
nois, and was in the Class of 1881, University of Kansas. Her books include “With Hoops 


of Steel,” “The Delafield Affair,”, “Rhoda of the Underground,” and 9“ The Fate of Felix 
Brand.” a 
Brander Matthews (“A Note on Paul Hervieu’) was born in New Orleans, and is a 


Columbia man, Class of 1871. He was for two years the President of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, and was one of the founders of the Authors’ Club of New York and the Play- 
Club of New York. Between forty and fifty volumes bear his name. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice, who is writing the series “The New York of the Novelists—A New 
Pilgrimage,” of which Part V., Tea, Tango, and Toper Land, appears in this issue, was born 
in Rahway, New Jersey, and is a Princeton man, Class of 1894. He is the author of “New York 
in Fiction,” “The Nineteenth Century in Caricature” (in collaboration), and “Caricature and 
Comic Art.” 

William Lyon Phelps (“The Advance of the English Novel’) has held the Lampson Pro- 
fessorship of English Literature at Yale University since 1901 and for many years previously was 
identified with the English department there. He was a graduate of Yale in the Class of 1887. 
His best known published books are “The Pure Gold of English Literature,” “Essays on Mod- 
ern Novelists,” “Essays on Russian Novelists,” “Browning, How to Know Him.” 

Ameen Rihani, who contributes “The House of the Night,” is a native of Syria. He was 
brought to America at the age of eight. In 1896 he joined a theatrical stock company, and in 
1898 he entered the New York Law School. His novel, “The Book of Khaled,” was published 
in Igor. 

Thomas Walsh (“On the Road to Luar’) was born in Brooklyn, New York, and is a 
Georgetown man, Class of 1892. He is the author of “The Prison Ships” and “The Pilgrim 
Kings,” a volume of verse which was reviewed by Mr. Kilmer in the December BookMAn. 


ers’ 


Jesse Lynch Williams, from whose paper “Booth Tarkington—A Personal Impression,” we 
have quoted so freely in the Chronicle and Comment, is a Princeton man, Class of 1892. He is 
the author of “Princeton Stories,” “The Stolen Story and Other Newspaper Stories,” “My Lost 
Duchess,’ and “The Married Life of the Frederick Carrolls.” 
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returned it, but not before three or four 
in the magazine office had copied all my 
directions and made their own wills from 
the directions. So far so good. A weekly 
magazine finally published the article. Then 
the fat was in the fire. You remember that 
I told my 
depart from the directions. Well, I don't 


readers not to vary the form nor 


know how many readers of that weekly fol- 
lowed my directions and made their own 
wills—but I do know that some eight or 
ten of my appreciative public wrote me from 
all points of the compass, stating that they 
desired to make a will a little different— 
having no wife or husband, but having an 
uncle James or an aunt Sarah, and some 
nephews and nieces in whose favor they 
would like to create this, that or the other 
trust. There was no suggestioh that any 
fees would be paid for advice or services. 
The general suggestion was that I probably 
would take great pleasure in assisting puz- 
I had 


made my bed and I proposed to lie in it. So 


zled woud-be testators. I was game. 
I fixed up every blessed one of them—just 
got through—but expect a new request with 
every mail. The climax was reached, how- 
ever, when an old client of mine came in 
last week and told me that he had been in- 
tending for a year to have me draw his 
will—but that he had read my article and 
had attended to it himself. I don’t know. 
I suppose I ought to be disbarred,—what 
do you think?” 
. . . 

It is not generally realized that William 
Winter, who is not only “the dean of 
American dramatic critics,” as he is so often 
called, but also one of the most solid of our 
poets and essayists, was a contemporary of 
Golden Age of American 
Whittier, 


Winter was born 


the giants of the 
literature—Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell and their peers. 
in 1836; Longfellow in 1807; Holmes in 
1809; Loweil in 1819. All of these men, 
and their peers, Mr. Winter knew intimate- 
ly—vet he is still among us, a hearty and 


happy man, living on Staten Island, in 
Greater New York, and writing steadily. 
His latest book, 


peared this autumn. 


Vagrant Memories, ap- 
. . . 

Followers of Booth Tarkington will be 
glad to learn that his first popular novel, 
The Gentlemam from Indiana, is now being 
produced in motion pictures by the Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation, with Dustin 
Farnum as the star, and will shortly be 
released for public exhibition. 
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IF 


you like this issue of THE BOOK- 
MAN, with contributions by William 
Lyon Phelps, Brander Matthews, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Bliss Carman, 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice and others, 
you may think of a friend who 
would also enjoy it. Possibly the 
names of several friends will occur 
to you. 


Send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will mail com- 
plimentary copies with pleasure. 
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An Official Notice 


HE new 11th edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica after this date will be sold in two 


forms: 


1.—The ‘Cambridge University”’ issue—the work as at present published 
by the Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America 
by The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, 
printed from large type and with wide margins; in general, the 
form that it has appeared in since 1768 when the first edition was 


published. 


2.—The ‘‘Handy Volume” issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular 
price; an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed 
from new plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller 
type. It will be sold exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire con- 


tents are exact] 





the same in both issues. 


Both will be 





printed on Britannica India Paper. 


The Encyclopaedia Britann Bia 
llth edition, in both forms 
consists ol 


30,000 pages 


44,000,000 words 
15,000 illustrations and maps 


HE Encyclopaedia Bri- 

tannica is at once the old- 
est and the newest of works 
of reference. First published 
in 1768, twenty-one years 
before the inauguration of 
Washington as President, it 
has again and again been re- 
written and re-issued in en- 
larged and improved form. 
Each edition has been more 
successful than its predecessor. 
The new Eleventh Edition of 
the Britannica is the culmi- 
nation of a century and a half 
of constant progress. How 
useful The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now and has 
been for six generations is 
proved by the fact that more 
copies of it have been sold 
than of all other encyclopae- 
dias combined. 





The following are the lowest prices for sets of the 
“Cambridge University” issue printed on India Paper: 


or, if the order is accompanied by 


Cloth . $166.75 a first payment of $5.00 
Full Sheep. 203.25 CASH and the purchase completed 
Suede _. 255.25 = on monthly payments of $5.00 


267.50 each, at a little more than 
‘ these prices. 
We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we 
will not reduce these prices in the future. 


Morocco... 


The present prices for the ““Handy Volume”’ issue, 
printed on India Paper, are: 


or, if the order is accompanied by 
a first paymen< of $1.00 
CASH end the purchase completed 
a on small monthly payments, 
at a little more than these 
prices. 

These prices are subject to advance. To order the ‘Handy 
Volume” issue, or to get more information about it, write to Sears, 

Roebuck and Co., Chicago, the sole distributors, 


Cloth. ..... .$58.88 
Full Sheep... 68.54 
34 Levant... 81.88 
Full Levant. 92.00 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, maps 
and plates throughout, the India Paper on which the tezt is printed, 
and the leather and cloth in which the volumes are bound, are the 
same, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 


By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 W. 32nd Street, New York 
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to give in return, the sales leaped to five, 
then ten, then twenty thousand a month, and 
between the following September and Jan- 
uary alone ninety-five thousand copies were 
sold. And although there was a natural 
limit to this kind of progress the book has 
been during the fourteen subsequent years in 
continuous demand. 
* ee 

Owen Johnson, who has returned from 
France in time for the publication of his new 
novel, has had many exciting experiences 
along the French lines at the front. One 
excursion into the firing trenches near Arras 
proved extremely warlike. As the party, of 
which Mr. Arnold Bennett was one, and 
Walter Hale, the American artist, another, 
approached the lines, a shell from a four- 
inch gun burst within twenty-five yards of 
them, and others exploded thirty and forty 
yards away. This incident amused the men 
in the trenches and they laughed uproar- 
iously at their visitors—but the civilians 
found shells so close rather embarrassing. 
Later experiences with them, however, accus- 
tomed the party to being fired at. 

. ” . 

Mr. Johnson was greatly interested in the 
shelters into which they were taken by the 
soldiers, dry caves with narrow entrances 
and clay floors covered with matting or sack- 
ing. Only a faint light filtered in from the 
entrance. Here the men who were off duty 
in the trenches were sleeping. The princi- 
pal occupations of the soldiers when not in 
the trenches are eating and sleeping. A visi- 
tor in France hears more hearty laughter in 
an hour at the front than in a week behind 
the lines. 

. . + 

“Nothing is easier than to slip a manu- 
script into an envelope and to require an 
opinion from an author,” says A. C. Benson 
in his latest volume, Escape and Other Es- 
says, just published by the Century Com- 
pany. “I will confess that I very seldom 
refuse these requests. At the moment at which 
I write I have three printed novels and a 
printed book of travel, a poem, and two 
volumes of essays in manuscript upon my 
table, and I shall make shift to say some- 
thing in reply, though except for the satis- 
faction of the authors in question, I believe 
that my pains will be wholly thrown away, 
for the simple reason that it is a very lengthy 
business to teach any one how to write, and 
also partly because what these authors de- 
sire is not criticism but sympathy and ad- 
miration.” 


CUT THIS OUT 


(1) Do you believe that the United 
States should be prepared for de- 
fense and for the maintenance of its 
rights and ideals by an adequate 
military and naval force > 


Answer 


(2) Do you favor the immediate 
creation of a navy adequate to fully 
defend our sea-port cities and of a 
military force which can be quickly 
utilized for defense should occasion 
arise ? 

Answer 


(3) Do you believe that Congress 
should be urged to accept the plans 
of our experts and provide the 
necessary appropriations therefor ? 


Answer 


(4) Do you favor the budget system 
for military and naval expenditures 
as employed by large business cor- 
porations and generally adopted by 
other nations ? 


Answer 


Note: The National Security League will 


demand of the incoming Congress that it 
pass legislation necessary for an adequate 
National Defense on scientific and economic, 
yet efficient, lines. @ Every true citizen is 
urged to join in our Campaign—ask for 
literature and application for membership. 


Name 
Street 
i piicnte 


State 
Send to 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
31 Pine Street New York City 
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What is the World 
Coming to? 


We live more history nowadays in a 
week than in ten years of ordinary 
times. But what does it all mean? 
What are the deep, underlying causes 
of the World War? And where is the 


world coins to? 


oe 
re © 


The old world of a year ago is utterly gone ; it is being 
melted by fire in a crucible. What kind of new world 


will be forthcoming ? 


For one of the clearest and most comprehensive surveys 
of current events yet written; for a forward looking as 
well as a backward looking survey; for a book that will 
bind together your piecemeal ideas of the momentous 


history you are living through, read 


The World in the Crucible 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 
Well-known Novelist and Member of Parliament 


12mo. $1.50 net 





Publishers Dodd, Mead & Company New York 
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You recall the Humor, and the Stirring Western Life in “ME-SMITH”—Read 
CAROLINE LOCKHART’S New Novel 


The Man From the 
Bitter Roots “ss” 


It is better than “ Me-Smith.” You'll enjoy the funny wise 
a’ ying of Uncle Billy, and the weird characters of Hinds 


Hotel,—a tense eagerness will hold you, as you read of the 


bli aad in the mountains, ot Bruce Burt throwing the 
Mi xican wrestling « han pion, of the reckless feat of shooting 

>» Roaring River with the « lynamos, and throughout every 
cen * his story of th e powerful, quiet, competent Bruce 
Burt. t sa big out loor story. 


A Man’ s Hearth 


* ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 


th trated in color. $1.25 net. 

1e key we me is to all Mi ingré ms stories are ‘‘ freshness,” 

ed,’ “vigor.” “From the Car Behind" was aptly 
tert ned aon continu us joy-ride. “‘A Man’s Hearth” has 
all the vigor and go of the former story and also a heart 


terest th: il gives a wide r appe al. It will be one of the big 
TI ks oO f the winter. 


The Obsession of 
Victoria Gracen 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Author of 
**Marcia Schuyler,’ “‘Lo Michael,” ‘The Best Man,”’ etc. 


Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 

Every mother, every church-worker, every individual who 
de ng added happine into the lives of others 
should id thi ‘b ok. A new novel by the author of 

‘Ma ircia S huyler’’ is always a treat for those of us who want 
cleé cheerful, uplifting fiction of the sort that you can read 


with ¥* sure, ret ommend with sincerity and remember with 
hankfulne 


Heart’s Content 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Author of ‘‘Lady 
Laughter,” etc. - 


Illustrated in color, ae lecorated throughout. $1.50 net. 


Romance and plenty of fun and plenty of it; a happy 
nan who “‘starts things,”’ pew who at the end makes a woman 
happy, too. “ Bright, cheerful, and snappy’’ will be the 


opinion of all readers. 


A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 


In the Land of Temples 


A engi PENNELL. 


( ta g 40 plates ir photos gravure of Mr. Pennell’s wonderfui 
lrawings presenting to us the immortal witnesses of ‘‘ The Glory That 
Ww : 

Wa t they stand to-day in their environment and the 





pt cf Hella with many notes by the artist, and an 
m by W.H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Crown quarto, Litograph 
cover. $1.25 net 








Romance, Satire and a 
German in 


MAURICE 


HEWLETT’S 


Wonderful New Romance 


The 
Little Iliad 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The character and the part played 
by the German husband of the 
‘*Helen”’ of this tale is Hewlettian 
satire that will make ‘‘ The Little 
Iliad’’ the centre of much discus 
sion. German, English, French, 
Russian, Italian and all other sym. 
pathizers will enjoy and recommend 
this great novel. 


“Rational and Inspiring” 


Peg Along 


By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. 
Author of 
“WHY WORRY?" (16 Editions Sold) 


2 
1.00 net. 


Join the army of Peggers Along to 
health, happiness and all other good 
things, by pegging along to your book- 
store and securing a copy ol this in- 
spiring whimsical book. Send it to 
your friends who appreciate bright 
wisdom or who need encouragement. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY faniturnns 
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Competitive Library Purchasing 


IBRARIANS not familiar with our 

ee es will find itto theiradwantage 

to secure quotations from us be- 

fore placing their orders elsewhere. 

We are not only willing but eager to 

quote our net prices on any proposed 
purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 





FRENCH BOOKS 
500 ™ 25 o=" 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B 
SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


Foreign Booksellers 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 


SALLIE BLUE BONNET 


A Thrilling Romance of the North Country 


by 


W 


. Rockwoop Conover 
‘“* A fascinating story;” 
‘* Distinctive and intensely interesting; ”’ 


“* A book of exceptional merit.” 


$1.35 at booksellers 


Eastwood Publication Office 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Timothy Cole’s engraving of President Wilson after the paint 
ing by 8. Seymour Thomas. Other signed proofs of wood-engravings 
by Cole, Gustav Kruell, John Evans, W. M. Aikman, etc. Etchings 
book-plates, old engravings, protraits of notables, old New York 
views. GEO, J. BEY ER, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Rudyard Kipling’s story ‘Mary Postgate,” 
in the September Century, is likely to be dis- 
cussed almost as much as “They” or “Mrs. 
Bathurst” were discussed, because of a curi- 
ous little point for which no one seems able 
to offer an adequate explanation. The story 
tells of a German aviator who, after throw- 
ing his bomb with fatal result in an English 
village, himself falls to the ground mortally 
wounded. He dies before the vindictive 
eyes of Mary Postgate. But why did Mr. 
Kipling make the German aviator, talking 
to an Englishwoman on English soil, speak 
French with an atrocious German accent? 


Considerable attention has been attracted 
to the reproduction of the Timothy Cole en- 
graving of President Wilson’s portrait. The 
engraving, from the painting by S. Seymour 
Thomas, was made last May just after the 
Lusitania outrage. The painting forms one 
of the chief decorations of the corridor of 
the White House. It was painted in 1912 
and the President prefers it to all other por- 
traits extant of him. John Burroughs, re- 
ferring to the engraving, says: “It is still 
the real man who is now guiding us so 
skilfully through these troublous times.” 

*ee 

In the October Century Francis Grierson 
has an article “My Debut in Paris,” in the 
course of which he gives some rather inter- 
esting personal impressions of the elder 
Dumas. To Dumas’s rooms near Madeleine 
Grierson was taken by the journalist De- 
laage. Of his impressions of that evening 
Grierson records: “Dumas sat like some 
bonze of a Buddhist temple, while his 
guests stood or moved about, conversing 
with him or among themselves. A famous 
comedian from the Gymnase_ exchanged 
jokes with a tragedian from the Théatre 
Francais; a witty journalist was conversing 
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with a gifted singer from the Théatre 
Lyric; an artist with flowing hair and a 
huge pince-nez was begging a professional 
beauty to give him a series of sittings for 
her portrait; a novelist on the qui vive for 
copy seemed to see, hear, and appropriate 
everything and everybody all at once. A 
young poetess and an aged dramatist were 
discussing the latest plays.” 


“Dumas,” comments Mr. Grierson, “was 
more than a Parisian: he was a cosmopoli- 
tan at a time when there were no cosmo- 
politan Frenchmen, and he gave me the im- 
pression of a man who had seen life in 
every aspect. He might as well have said 
in so many words: ‘My mind is made up; 
do not give yourself the trouble to tell me 
what is going on in England or America 
or in the country of the grand Turk or 
among the nabobs of India; I know as much 
as they know. You see me sitting here 
contented enough as things are; all these 
charming women of talent are my friends 
[as a matter of fact, there was not an old 
woman in the room]; a man is not the au- 
books like Monte Cristo 


some recompense.’ ” 
e 6 © 


thor of without 


Dumas told Grierson of his dreams. “If 
I had my life to live over again,” he said, 
“IT think I should elect to be a virtuoso, like 
Paganini. You are too young to have heard 
him. They said the devil was in his fid- 
dle. They were stupid; the devil was in 
him,” and Dumas laughed for the first time 
that evening. “Ce satané Italien,” he said, 
“did what he pleased 
he made people laugh and cry; he made 
them move their arms and nod their heads 
in time with the music. And then the man 
was still more amusing than his playing, 
and that is something. The artists of to-day 
are uninteresting. Still, there is Liszt; he 
is more habile. When he was a young man, 


with his audience: 


beginning to make his name known, he used 
to promenade on the with a 
large red umbrella over his head while he 
held an open book in his hands. People 
stopped and asked, ‘Who is that?’ ‘Franz 
Liszt, the celebrated pianist,’ was the reply; 
and by these deyices he made his name 
known even on the boulevards.” 


boulevards 


Howard Vincent O’Brien, the author of 


Thirty, whose portrait is shown in the 


Chronicle and Comment of this issue, is one 
of our youngest successful writers, being but 
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F.M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Leaflet B. 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 5th Ave., New York 

DRAMA AND 


sey BROKER 


LAURA D. WILCK 


Have immediate market for novelettes 
and serials, Commission cnly 
LONGACRE BLDG., 1476 BROADWAY, New York 








MANUSCRIPT 


RARE BOOKS azd FIRST EDI- 
TIONS COLLECTED 


and arranged for people who are too busy to attend 
to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript, Dept. 2 





LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


My 18 years’ 
Circulars. 


NEW YORK 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss, ? 
editorial experience at your service, 


AEOLIAN HALL 





OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject, Write us, We can get you any 
book ever published. Please state wants. When 

in England call and see our §0,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Joun Baricut Srrezer, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


THE PURCHASING BO K 
POWER OF 50c. IN 
Our little Catalogue showing what 50 cents will buy 
in BOOKS will bea revelation to you 
Our Bargain Catalogues for Schools, Libraries, or 


Colleges will be a great surprise. 
A postal card will bring them. 


The H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


f DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INE 
j ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
, PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
¢ At Dealers Generally 
i CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING CO., 
30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER ; : : 930 GRAMERCY 
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Us. 


Ilsa 


Commonwealt! e. near 
Massachusetts Ave subway 
station. Inthe cool, quiet sectior 
six minutes from everything 





Good Garages Nearby 


The Distinctive Boston Bouse 


Single rooms from $2. Double rooms with 
bathroom from $4. Sitting room, two bed- 
rooms and bathroom for two or more per- 
sons, $9 to $15. Special rates to permanent 
guests 

Some globe trotters have been good enough to 
say that the Puritan ts one of the most home- 
like and attractive hotels in the world 

F inquiries gladly answered. The book- 

I tel with guide to Boston and 

ed on rex eipt of your card 


B. O. COSTELLO, Manager 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE IN HIS SERVICE KHAKT 


twenty-seven vears of age. When asked the 
reasons for his entering the literary field, 
he might well have answered that all these 
things he had done from his youth up, for 
at a very early age his attention was turned 
to printing, largely by his parents’ influence. 
During his preparatory school career he de- 
voted much of his time to school publica- 
tions, and also published and printed him- 
self “on the side’ a paper somewhat after 
the style and methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury pamphleteers. This paper must have 
been distinctly slanderous in tone and it 
was quickly suppréssed, but while it lasted 
it enjoyed an immense circulation among the 
youthful pamphleteer’s fellows. 
eee 

At Yale College, where Mr. O’Brien in 
due course arrived, his chief interest was 
again literature. In that field he achieved 
the unique distinction of “making” three of 
the college papers—the Yale Literary Re- 
view, The Courant, and The Record. This 
accomplishment is an indication of the stu- 
dent’s versatility, as all three papers are dis- 
tinctly different in tone, with different aims 
and methods. While in college Mr. O’Brien 
wrote his first manuscript professionally. 
In his own words he gives an interesting 
account of this episode in his career. “It 


was an account of a trip to Europe on a 
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“THE MASTER 





SIR GILBERT PARKER, AUTHOR OF 


MIND” 
cattle-ship, as valet to some thousand Texas 
long-horns, and three months on the other 
side astride a wheel. This was entered in 
a competition for unique vacation yarns, 


and won first prize. The number in which 


it appeared was the last of that magazine 


on earth. the col- 


Deducting the fees of 


ection agency, the net proceeds of my first 


urst into literature was minus $1.42. That 
experience should have shown me that I 
ought to go in for gas-fitting or running a 
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ANNA PARMLY PARET 


Literary Agent 
291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application, 








300ks, Manu- 


R. L. STEVENSON-= Hirst Edition, 


from his library. 


LIBRARY OF A MAN OF LETTERS—2000 


Modern Books of Merit at f the original prices 

FRENCH LITERATURE~—History, Art, 
Lettres, Fine Bindings, et 

The above Catalogues sent on request 


C.GERHARDT & CO., 120 E, 59th St., New York 


scripts, etc. 
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per—suede leather bound—complete with mahogany 
ipright case. $200 cas a: ; $225 30 days. H. B. Inglis, 
725 M. C. A. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
COPIED anp By (Miss) 
REVISED MANUSCRIPTS J.B. FRENCH 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ificult manuscripts. 


the terpretat fthe most 





PUBLISHED at} 7 


g enuscopts Monufacturing Prices 


Yj AUTHORS’ MSS. of any description, produced in 
7 Book form at lowest possible prices. Send us 
f your manuscript Now for Fail “Publishing. 


DE LUXE AND PRIVATE “EDITIONS A SPECIALTY 
FIFTH AVENUE PUB. CO., 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


USED BOOKS ;; 





ALL KINDS. Bargains. Catalog. 
igene’s, N-2441 Post, San Francisco. 


Miss Viola Roseboro’, to whom is credited the 
discovery of O. Henry and the acceptance of 
his first work, is now associated with THE 
EDITOR, the fortnightly journal of informa- 
tion for literary workers, as critic and adviser. 
In his autobiography S.S. McClure says: “‘Miss 
Roseboro’ seized upon the early stories of Jack 
London, Myra Kelly, Rex Beach and on the 
Emmy Lou stories with as much sureness of 
conviction as if she had known what the end 
was to be in each case, and exactly how pop- 
ular each of these writers was to become.” 
For moderate fees writers may have the ben- 
efit of Miss Roseboro’s personal criticism of 
their manuscripts. 


Writers who wish a handy, complete, up-to-date 
directory to the markets for their manuscripts 
should have the new edition of 


“1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 


(The American Writer's 
Year Book and Directory) 


which lists in classes, with indexes, cross-in- 
dexes and definite statements of the kinds of ma- 
terial in demand in each market, more than 5,000 
purchasers of short stories, novels, essays, poems, 
articles, plays, vaudeville material, photoplays, 
jokes, photographs, post card sentiments, games, 
paragraphs, etc. If there are markets for a 
writer's manuscripts they are made available in 
this guide. 


Cloth, 300 pages. 
THE EDITOR 


$1.50 postpaid. 


Box 600 Ridgewood, N. J. 
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street car, or some activity in which my 
college education would be of some use to 
me, and enable me to raise a family, and 
hold my head up among the business men 
who are the staff of the nation. But, alack, 
the germ of writing does not die so easily.” 


O’Brien de- 
in order to become self-support- 


After leaving college Mr. 
termined, 
ing, to obtain the first available “job.” This 
proved to be with an advertising agency, 
where, although his grinding out of adver- 
tising copy proved of little value to him, 
his experience in learning business methods 
became of great value in his later novel 
writing as shown in New Men for Old and 
in Thirty. Later, as press agent for a large 
public service corporation he learned that 
advertising can sometimes 
with it, including the im- 
mortal souls of editors, and that Business 


those who buy 
buy other things 


and the City Hall are never very far apart. 


Of this experience Mr. O’Brien writes: “I 
acquired a vast fund of information regard- 
and the subtle differ- 
I could 
and-a 


ing feminine lingerie, 
ences between a fichu and a guimp. 
talk intelligently to a dressmaker, 
corsetierre was a creature of no mystery to 
me.” 


O’Brien 
and it was during 


Since leaving this position Mr. 
has been free-lancing, 
this latter period that he found time to be- 
come married and to complete two novels, 
New Men for Old, a story of modern busi- 
and Thirty, just published 
a story of newspaper life. 
O’Brien started 
a magazine under the title of Art. 


ness conditions, 
this last month, 
During this time also Mr. 
It was 
inspired largely by a distaste for contempo- 
rary discussions of that subject and of the 
cold remoteness in which he felt art in gen- 
eral had been held, as well as by a desire 
to bring home to commonplace people the 








The incidents in that in his fact that art is a tremendously interesting 
novels are not drawn directly from life, he and vital part of their daily lives. The 
publication had an instant success, but it is 


connection 


says, but they are close enough to his own 
experiences to be far from merely imagi- 
nary. Then followed a place on the staff 
of a woman’s publication of high standing 


possible that its tone went a little too far 
in the social significance of art and in the 
expression of heresies in religion and eco- 












TO LIBRARIANS 
Important Announcement 


ESSRS. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY beg to announce that for the convenience 
of librarians they have undertaken a Special Library Service which is absolutely 
free of charge to libraries. 





























Index cards of standard size, stock, punch and “ lay-out’’ (in conformity with 
the Library of Congress card) are being prepared for each of their new publica- 
tions. These cards will give all the customary information covering author, title, 
number of pages, illustrations, etc., and in addition the following items: 


1. A brief, unvarnished, reliable description of 
exactly what may be expected from the book. 
2. Price. 3. Date of publication. 4. Subject— 
whether fiction, history, travel, etc. 5. Author's 
real name where a pseudonym is used. 





The cards are being sent out well in advance of publication so that librarians may 
have timely information of the new books. Should you wish this se rvice you have only 
to send in your name and the name of your library. /t makes no difference whether you 
buy direct or through your local dealer, you are equally entitled to this advance informa- 
tion. The most important of the season’s books are about to be issued—you are invited 
to send in vour name at once. 


Address : LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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WILL N. HARBEN AND HIS DAUGHTER 


nomics. As a result subscriptions began to 
be cancelled and the magazine was running 
behind. At this time a number of friends 
came to his assistance, took over the publi- 
cation, and are now issuing it under the title 
of The Trimmed Lamp, Mr. O’Brien still 
remaining a member of the board. The 
magazine is now far less radical, and is 
employed for the expression of what might 
be called the intellectual bourgeoisie. 
. - . 

With regard to his writing Mr. O’Brien 
believes that an artist’s purpose should be 
apparent in his work, and should not need 
any supplemental explanation, any more 
than a good architect need tell you that the 
building he made for a factory is not a 
Tudor castle. His milieu is primarily the 
modern American city; under its ugliness 
ind sordidness he believes there is a very 
real beauty for the eye that can see it. And 
to the one who learns to know it the city 
will reveal itself, and if he interprets what 
he has discovered he will be doing a very 
real service to a world which is floundering 
bewilderedly in a welter of new and strange 
developments. The chief interest of man- 
kind to-day, he believes, is business with all 
the social readjustments that come in its 
train. These ideas are well illustrated in 
his latest novel, Thirty. For recreation Mr. 
O’Brief enjoys golf, automobiling, and a 
good prize fight, and “when pressed by the 
other side of the sketch,,” he says, “can navi- 
gate through ladies’ trains, carrying a cargo 
of teacups in comparative safety.” 


IF 


you like this issue of THE BOOK- 
MAN, with contributions by William 
Lyon Phelps, George Bronson-How- 
ard, Alfred Noyes, Albion Fellows 
Bacon, Richard Whiteing and others, 
you may think of a friend who would 
also enjoy it. Possibly the names of 
several friends will occur to you. 


Send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will mail com- 
plimentary copies with pleasure. 
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Important 


When you wish THE 
BooKMAN to be sent 
to a new address, please 
send us both your old 
and your new address, 
and notify: us at least 
ten days before the 


publication of the 
number which is to be 
sent to the new address. 
Tue BookMaAN is pub- 
lished on the 25th of 


each month. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN 
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“ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1914 


Cash Capital, . ... . . . . $5,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . na oe 9,347,813.44 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine), ee 472,500.50 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire),. . . . 803,875.08 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine), . . . 223.779. 62 
ee ar 884,109.96 
Net Surplus,. . .. .. . . . 6,668,448.39 
Total Assets, . . . . $23,400,526.99 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, $11, 668,448.39 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SIX YEARS: 


$144,393,663.2I 
WM. B. CLARK, PRESIDENT 


' VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, SECRETARY 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
E.S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, MARINE SECRETARY 


WESTERN BRANCH, ( THOS. FE. GALLAGHER, General Agent 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard,~ L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent 
Chicago, Ls. /L. 0. KOHTZ, Marine General Agent 
PACIFIC BRANCH, (W. H. BREEDING. General Agent 
301 California Street, GEO. FE. TOWNSEND, Ass't Gon'l Agent (Fire) 
San Francisco, Cal. / E. 8S. LIVINGSTON, Asst’ Gen'l Agent (Marine 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street 
MARINE DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, 70 Kirby Street 
PHILADELPLIIA, 226 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Important Books of 1915 


The New Russia 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Net, $5.00. 
“Russia the Land of the Future” is the author’s cry, who sees 
jn the vast untouched forests and mines and unused water- 
power of Russia the great storehouse for civilization’s needs 
in the XXth century which the Western United States were 
in the XIXth. In fact, he makes us realize the country as 
something vastly greater and more valuable to humanity than 
has been hitherto recognized. 


Attila and The Huns 


By EDWARD HUTTON. Net, $2.00. 
A terrible and yet splendid story of savage devastation finally 
stemmed and conquered by the courage and patience of 
civilization. 


Schools of To-Morrow 

3y JOHN and EVELYN DEWEY. Net, $1.50. 
A very striking and helpful study of changing conditions of 
education, well named “Schools of To-morrow.” . . . Nota 
cut and dried hand-book of educational theory, nor yet a 
manual of directions for the teacher or parent A help- 
ful and inspiring book.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Belgian Cook Book 


Edited by MRS. BRIAN LUCK Net, $1.00. 
Belgian women are celebrated for their excellent tables and 
strict economy. This collection of original recipes has been 
gathered from Belgian refugees in England and is issued 
under the patronage of the Queen of England and the Prin- 
cess of Belgium. 


B e Lines 
etween the Lin 

By BOYD CABLE Net, $1.35 
These are sketches of actual war operations on the field of 
battle, which make clear and vivid to the reader of imagination 
the exact meaning of the bald phrases in the official reports 
of the different war offices. These pictures are simply superb, 
there is no other way to describe them. They are horrible, 
of course, but one cannot find any note of exaggeration or a 
wish to accumulate horror for horror’s sake. They make one 
understand exactly what modern war is, and as such they 
ought to be of permanent value, as there has not as yet been 
any other book which even approaches them in this power. 


Wild Bird Guests 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. Net, $2.00. 

New edition with Preface by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Thoroughly illustrated. 
This is the most comprehensive book yet written concerning 
the fascinating art of attracting wild birds. The illustrations, 
chiefly from photographs taken by the author, form an array 
of interesting and convincing proof that by using Mr. Baynes’ 
—- we can make our feathered guests feel thoroughly 
at home 


New Novels 
Aladore 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
A charming romance with a spiritual 
meaning, which makes it almost an 
allegory. The story tells of Ywain's 
struggles and successes, his meeting 
his Lady Aithne and how too he at 
last attained to Aladore, 


‘ . 
iNet, > 


$1.50. 


Eve Dorre 

By EMILY VIELE STROTHER. 
Paris in the sixties, when it was just 
the capital of France, seen by an 
original American Girl (now a well- 
known Maryland woman) who grew 
up there, and an enchanted chateau 
in Burgundy, which was the scene 
of her romantic homeymoon. 

Net, $1.35. 


T inner 
wo Sinners 
By MRS. DAVID RITCHIE. 
The plot is one of essential simplic- 
ity; its distinctive interest and ap- 
peal is derived from the deft and 
graceful manner in which the story 
is told. All of the characters are 
felicitously drawn, and the elements 
of pathos and humor which enter 
into it are handled with much skill. 
Net, $1.35. 


Blindst 
indstone 

By R. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR. 
“An important work of fiction, con- 
structed on large and enduring lines 
of literary art And it has wit 
enough to keep it sweet for a cen 
tury.’—North American, 

f $ 


et, $1.35. 


Some Women and 


Timothy 


By B. _ ae 
Timothy, a wealthy young man of 
important social position, comes 
home after a big-game expedition of 
many months, and discovers that his 
brother has got tangled up with a 
pretty widow of doubtful antec« 
dents. lo set the youngster free 
from the fascinating siren, he ar 
ranges to make pretended love to 
her himself; and does with unex 
pected results, that cause a whole 
series of entertaining complications, 
leading to a deep, satisfying love- 


A 


story Net, $1.35. 
Carnival of 
Florence 


By MARI RIE BOWEN. 
“It must appeal to all who have 
known the spell of that city of mem- 
ories . « blending fact and fic- 
tion into a picure full of movement 
and color.”—London Times, 
Net, $1.35. 
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Competitive Library Purchasing 








prices will find it to theiradvantage 

to secure quotations from us be- 

fore placing their orders elsewhere. 

We are not only willing but eager to 

quote our net prices on any proposed 
purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Aveue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 


[prices witt ss not familiar with our 


FRENCH BOOKS 
0.3 
SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


Foreign Booksellers 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 





A Dainty Booklet for a Christmas Gift. Somsané Verses or 


Little ones quickly learn and enjoy repeating these pretty verses. 
Send for a copy now. 73pp. Price 35 cents, postpaid. Address, 
L. A. MARSH, Belleville, New Jersey. 





Timothy Cole’s engraving of President Wilson after the paint- 
ing by 8S. Seymour Thomas. Other signed proofs of wood-engravings 
by Cole, Gustav Kruell, John Evans, W. M. Aikman, etc. Etchings, 
book-plates, old engravings, portraits of notables, old New York 
views. GEO. J. BEYER, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a library 
you need your individual book plate beautifully designed 
and engraved. Send Wcents for a signed artist proof of 
mS Sratemanship BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, 
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The following novels, published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, of Boston, have 
recently been placed on the list of crews’ 
libraries of the vessels of the United States 
Navy: Hagar, by Mary Johnston; Other- 
wise Phyllis, by Meredith Nicholson; Clark’s 
Field, by Robert Herrick; The After House, 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart, and The Story of 
Waitstill Baxter, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

. . . 

H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, author of Gold- 
oni: A Biography, has probably more deco- 
rations than any other American author. 
His latest have been received from the gov- 
ernment of King Victor Emanuel, the Or- 
ders of Saints Maurice and Lazarus, and 
the Crown of Italy, in recognition of his ef- 
forts to bring Goldoni to the attention of 
Americans. This last distinction corre- 
sponds to the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
received several years ago by Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor from the French Government in 
recognition of his biography of Moliére. 


Oliver Onions is still engaged in com- 
missary work for the English army, but is 
making efforts to get to the front as a private 
in the ranks. He was offered a commission 
as captain in the home defence troops, but 
declared that he would rather black boots 
at the front than be a major-general at 
home. He is a year over the age of the 
present volunteers, however, and has been 
unable to get to the front, though an im- 
portant politician endeavoured to have a spe- 
cial post established for him. Meantime, 
with sanitation, transport, food, he is kept 
decidedly busy. 

eee 

Miss Winifred Holt bas been in France 
organising in the war zone the work of the 
Committee for Men Blinded in Battle. The 
aim of the committee is first to restore the 
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men physically, and then to train them to 

work. As outlined by the committee the 
;ccupations possible to blind men range from 

/ farm-work to Parliament Miss Holt has 
worked with and for blind people for 

irs; she is the author of the Life of Henry 


Fawcett, the blind general of 
England, an 


tely 


postmaster 


™w 


ring biography appropri- 


1 Beacon for the Blind. 


inspi 


entitled 


In printing the following we assure the 


Belgian Relief Committee that the communi 


cation does no violence whatever to the sen 


timents of anyone connected with THE Book- 


MAN We have not forgotten Louvain any 
nore than we have forgotten the American 
vomen and children of the Lusitania 

In addressing to you the enclosed appeal 
with the hope that you will kindly publish 
it in your paper we have no desire to in 
terest you especially in the Allies’ cause o1 


SERENE ail Oe 


to do violence to your particular sentiments. 


On the contrary we make an appeal to your 
e alone and wish to 


Belg 


good natu! 


that it was not for the rian 


less to discuss the 
in the sanguinary comb: 

their native soil was 
irmed intruder, 
and they have 


and hon- 


iten under 


Know or still 

their intervention 

of the present war; 

trodden by the foot of an 

thev had to face the invade: 

icquitted themselves with courage 

our, 

Many are there whose bones whi 

the walls of Liege, Namur, Antwerp and 

on the plains of Flanders; others have es 

caped death only to fall into the hands of 

the enemy, and are now interned in camps 

where none can help them, for their country 

is ruined by the invasion 

Our society will do its best to succour 

these unfortunates; for the richer Belgians 

still in their country have to support a popu- 

ition of more than seven millions in a land 

vhich was one of the most industrious in the 

world, but from which all activity has now 

disappeared. We have, therefore, in ordet 

to assure provisions for the Belgian pris- 
oners in Germany, to make ; ay l te 


des] 


akened so 


ther countries where the erate courage 


f our soldiers has aw much sym- 


ithy 
We 


ippeal to 


are confident, sir, in addressing this 


you that in giving your valuable 


pport, by permitting your numerous read- 


kindly 


both, 


to perform a action that will do 


edit to that 
indiff 


a deep 


you you will show 


iman touc h leaves your press rent 


ind you will have’ acquired ane 
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A 
Beautiful 
Christmas 


Gift 
The Classics in Art 


A Series of Beautiful Ilustrated Books 
| onthe World’s Classic Artists: 


-_- 
(HAE RA 
Kid 


(APY 
ao ereces 
TOTHE WORLD 


Cay 
QE 


| Books Make the Best Presents ! : 


RAFFAEL RUBENS 
REMBRANDT yeLaeQver 
TITIAN DURER 
MICHELANGELO CORREGGIO 
DONATELLO VAN DYCK 
MEMLING MANTEGNA 
| FRA ANGELICO HOLBEIN 
WATTEAU MURILLO 


Each Volume contains Reproductions of 
| the Artist’s Complete Works. Handsomely 
| bound ia Cloth and Half Morocco. 16 Vols. 


Half Morocco (Sets only) Net, $100.00 
Cloth; 16 Volumes, <- 52.50 


Cloth Bindings also sold separately, prices 
ranging from $2.50 to $4.50 per volume, 


-BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 











You cannot afford to miss reading 
this novel which marks an epoch 
in the making of English Fiction 


WOOD AND STONE 


By JOHN COWPER POWYS 


Author of ‘‘Visions and Revisions,” etc. 





This book will appeal strongly to the general 
reader of novels, because it is an unusually 
exciting story of English Village Life by an 
author and lecturer whose home is in the 
West-Country of which he writes, 


But its appeal to the reader of Dostoievsky and 
Nietzsche will be even stronger because of the 
author’s attempt to answer some of the more 
dangerous dogmas enunciated by the latter, in 
a style which reminds one of the great Rus- 
sian psychologist. 


Cloth. 12mo, 736 pp $7.50 net 


By the same author 


VISIONS AND REVISIONS 


Tlalf cloth. 300 pp, $2.00 net 
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Published by 
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R, & STEVENSON-—First Editions, Books, Manu- 


scripts, etc. from his library. 


LIBRARY OF A MAN OF LETTERS—20 


Modern Books of Merit at half the original prices. 


FRENCH LITERATURE —History, Art, Belles- 


Lettres, Fine Bindings, etc. 
The abowe Catalogues sent on request 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 E, 59th St., New York 


THE BOOKMAN 


MAKES YOU WANT TO READ 
TELLS YOU WHAT TO READ 


Every Month 


25 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 
Postage to Canada 36 cents a year. ostage lo 
Joreign countries 72a cents a year 
Published by 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. & 30th. St. 

New York 


DRAWING INKS 
AL WRITING INE 


ETERN 
) | ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i!]-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Aiggins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


THE BLUE MOON 


A fiction monthly, is in the market for good 
material, and will make a point of using stories 
by writers no one ever heard of—if their stories 
are good. It cares nothing for “names,” its pol- 
icy being the encouragement of merit. For ex- 
ample, the magazine has in hand two stories by 
a new and original humorist, Mr. M. W. Hub- 
bell, whom the edifor discovered laying tin roofs 
in a village in Northern Indiana. He is bound 
to attain national recognition when The Great 
Whistling West and The Redheaded Woodpecker 
as I Have Known Him appear. THe Biue Moon 
will try to be a magazine without limitations—a 
story can be realism, romance, mystery, humor, 
anything—if only it is good as a story. Address: 
Editor, THe Biue Moon, 500 West 114th Street, 
New York City. 
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thankful recognition from our prisoners of 
war. 
We offer you our sincere thanks in ad- 
vance for your kindness, and beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Comité DE SEcouRS 
aux Prisonniers Belges en Allemagne. 


Miss Agnes C. Laut, whose new book, The 
Canadian Commonwealth, has just been is- 
sued, is a native of Ontario, but in early 
age moved to Winnipeg, where she attended 
college and later engaged in newspaper 
work, on the Manitoba Free Press. Subse- 
quently she became a correspondent and 
contributor to other American, English and 
Canadian papers and magazines, and for 
some years was a member of the editorial 
staff of Outing. Her enthusiasm for outdoor 
life led her to make many adventurous trips 
to little known regions of the Canadian 
northland, and on one occasion she made the 
two-thousand-mile canoe trip down the Sas- 
katchewan River from Edmonton to Lake 
Winnipeg. Among her best-known books are 
Lords of the North, Heralds of Empire, The 
Story of the Trapper, Pathfinders of the 
West, Vikings of the Pacific and The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Her researches into 
Canadian history, both past and contempo- 
rary, have been exceedingly wide and deep, 
and few persons living know the Canada 
of to-day as does she. In recent years she 
has devoted much attention to problems of 
transportation, and her articles on this and 
kindred subjects in such magazines as the 
Century and the Saturday Evening Post have 
attracted widespread attention. 


Doubleday, Page and Company announce 
that they have completed for the time being 
their autographed de luxe edition of Kip- 
ling. Twenty-three volumes have been is- 
sued and no more will be published until 
Mr. Kipling collects his recent material into 
a book. The publishers announce that very 
few sets of this edition remain, as the signa- 
ture of Mr. Kipling in the first volume has 
made it highly prized among Kipling ad- 
mirers. 

eee 


William Hamilton Osborne, the author of 
The Red Mouse, and the recently issued The 
Boomerang, is one of the few lawyer-au- 
thors who actively practises his legal profes- 
sion. He is admitted to the bar in New York 
and New Jersey and maintains an office in 
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Newark and another in New York. His 
practice is general. He is a trial and jury 
lawyer. He has no specialty. He has been 
engaged in some noted litigations, and is at 
present New Jersey proctor and counsel in 
the litigation over the will of the late 
Madame Nordica, the opera singer, who lost 
her life through illness brought on by ship- 
wreck off Thursday Island near the north- 
ern coast of Australia. Mr. Osborne repre- 
sents her three sisters, who are beneficiaries 
named in the later will, which will has just 
been declared valid by the courts. 


Robert Bowman, author of The Invisible 
Might, recently published by Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company, comes of an old Dur- 
ham family. For a number of years he was 
scientific adviser to some of the principal 
chemical works in Russia, and was instru- 
mental in introducing several new industries 
into that country. He knows thoroughly the 
Russian forests of which he writes, having 
hunted and camped in them with all classes 
of Russians, from prince to peasant. He 
speaks their language and loves the people. 
He has had many strange adventures, and 
has published short stories in the magazines, 
but The Invisible Might is his first novel. 


Authors may not now spurn the offer of 
money for their work, but they really do 
sometimes fail to cash cheques, according to 
the cashier of The Century Company. “I 
don’t know what they do with the cheques,” 
he said in complaint to a friend the other 
day, “unless they frame them. Though ac- 
knowledgments have proved the receipt of 
the cheques, I am always carrying on the 
books corresponding accounts that I can’t 
close up for months, sometimes years. I re- 
member especially one cheque issued to a fa- 
mous actor and author. He died a number 
of years ago. The cheque was made out 
anew to the estate. Still it is uncashed. 
There is more than one author I’d bless if he 
—it is usually he—would only go and get his 
money.” 

eee 

Jean Webster, author of Dear Enemy, and 
of Daddy-Long-Legs, which earned a great 
deal of popularity last year as both a novel 
and a play, as well as a number of other 
books, was married on September 7th to Glen 
Ford McKinney, a lawyer, of 52 William 
Street, New York, at Washington Green, 
Connecticut. Friends of the couple who like 
to trace resemblances declare that Mr. Mc- 
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NEW YORK; 


Miss Viola Roseboro’, to whom is credited the 
discovery of O. Henry and the acceptance of 
his first work, is now associated with THE 
EDITOR, the fortnightly journal of informa 
tion for literary workers, as critic and adviser 
In his autobiography S. S. McClure says: ““Miss 
Roseboro’ seized upon the early stories of Jack 
London, Myra Kelly, Rex Beach and on the 
Emmy Lou stories with as much sureness of 
conviction as if she had known wl ] 
was to be in each case, and exactly how pop- 
ular each of these writers was to become.” 


it the end 


For moderate fees writers may have the ben- 
efit of Miss Roseboro’s personal criticism of 
their manuscripts. 


Writers who wish a handy, complete, up-to-date 
directory to the markets for their manuscripts 
should have the new edition of 


“1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 


The American Writer's 

Year Book and Directory 
which lists in classes, with indexes, cross 
dexes and definite statements of the kinds of ma 
te:ialin demand in each market, more than 5,000 
purchasers of short stori novels, essavs, poems, 
articles, plays, vaudeville material, photoplays, 
jokes, photovraphs, post card sentiments, games, 
paragraphs, etc. If there are markets for a 
writer's manuscripts they are made available in 
this guide. 











Cloth, 300 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 
THE EDITOR Box 600 Ridgewood, N 
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Kinney is not unlike the picture they have 
gotten of “Daddy-Long-Legs” from reading 
the novel of that name, while others iden- 
tify his double as the Scotch surgeon in Dear 
Enemy. 


Jean Webster is the grandniece of Mark 
Twain. She said in an interview some time 
igo that she was impressed with the ever 
present odour—or aroma, according to the 
point of view—of tobacco in his hair and 
veard long before she was impressed with 
the fact that he was a great author. Her 
ither was Charles L. Webster, a_ well- 
known publisher in his day. She was pre 
pared for college at the Lady Jane Grey 
School, Binghamton, New York, and was 
graduated from Vassar in 1rgor. She has 
used material gathered in these two institu 
tions in Just Patty, a boarding-school story, 
and When Patty Went to College, two of 
her earliest books. Since 1901 she has been 
writing steadily, and has lived most of the 
time in New York City. Mr. McKinney is 
1 Princeton man of a descent indicated by his 
name He is 1 member of the University, 


Princeton, and Larchmont Yacht Club. 


Burton Egbert Stevenson is making many 
uses of his Home Book of Verse and Messrs. 
Henry Holt and Company will shortly issue 
a handy eight volume edition of it besides 
the elaborate and expanded Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks decorated by Willy 
Pogany. In the meantime, as an indication 

Mr. ote sons vide svmyj athies, is the 
fact that his notable detective story of a 
New York apartment house, The Marathen 
VU ystery, though issued eleven years ago, is 
still in such demand that the Holts are hav- 


ing to issue an eighth edition of it. 


Charles E. Van Loan, author of Buck Par 
vin and the Movies, was for years a promi 
nent newspaperman, on various New York 
newspapers, where he was regarded as one 
of the country’s greatest authorities on base- 
ball and racing Later he was identified 
with a syndicate furnishing sporting matter 
to papers throughout the country. He made 
a whirlwind start in fiction which the Sat 
urday Evening Post featured, and nowadays 
he lives in a vine-covered bungalow near 
Los Angeles, motors, golfs, hunts, fishes, 
writes fiction and cannot be persuaded to 
return to New York. 


ee 
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The Out of the City and Back to the Land 
movement received new impetus this autumn 
with two books: Happy Hollow Farm, in 
which William R. Lighton describes his suc- 
cess in turning from city newspaper-work to 
developing an abandoned farm; and The 
Man Trail, in which Henry Oyen, another 
ex-newspaperman, who has been on papers 
in Chicago and New York, tells a story of 
a man who can’t stand work in a New York 
office, gets a reputation as a slacker, and 
goes to the Big Woods, where he makes 
good. 

. . . 

England, according to a publisher’s notice 
issued by the Macmillan Company, is taking 
Ernest Poole’s The Harbor very seriously. 
The literary critics apparently regard it as 
an interpretation of American life. One 
writer says: “No one has conveyed the sense 
of the experimental nature of America so 
well as Mr. Ernest Poole. Although The 
Harbor contains much concerning the bru- 
tality of the struggle, one does not get the 
feeling of repulsion and disgust that follow 
after reading The Pit, The Jungle, or The 
Iron Heel. You know that terrible things 
are going on. The description of the life 
of the dockers, for example, is so true as 
almost to become a portrait. It pains you 
but it does not repel. You feel that you can 
do something yourself to remove such evils. 
You do not feel quite hopeless. Mr. Poole 
has achieved the great objective. He has 
shown you the workings of a nation toward 
a nobler characterisation of life.” 


“It seems rather singular,’ writes Lester 
G. Hornby, the artist, who illustrates Paris 
Reborn, the new book by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, “that just before the war Gibbons 
and I took a trip through the Valley of the 
Marne to Rheims and discussed the proba- 
bilities of war and even speculated on the 
more vicious machines of modern warfare 
compared to what these same fields had 
seen in 1870. There was no animosity cher- 
ished by the peasants of the valley against 
the German soldiers—it was the Prussians 
they held to account. A number of the old 
inn-keepers had cared for German wounded, 
and one old woman told me how she had 
nursed two young Germans for months and 
then let them stay for almost a year—until 
they had fully recovered, and then was sorry 
to have them go. This was in Verneuil, one 
of the many villages that suffered needless 
bombardment during the battle of the 





IF 


you like this issue of THE BOOK- 
MAN, with contributions by Gam- 
aliel Bradford, William. Lyons Phelps, 
Zona Gale, Bailey Millard and others, 
you may think of a friend who would 
also enjoy it. Possibly the names of 
several friends will occur to you. 


Send us their names and ad- 


dresses and we will mail com- 
plimentary copies with pleasure. 
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Marne, and I have since heard that the old 
woman’s house had been torn to pieces by 
shells and afterward sacked. We kept our 
canoe in the loft of her barn which had been 
demolished.” 

*ee 

Bertha Runkle’s name has heretofore been 
associated almost entirely with the so-called 
historical novel. Her new story, Straight 
Down the Crooked Lane, is of to-day, with 
scenes in Newport and the Philippines. Mrs. 
Bash (as Bertha Runkle is known in real 
life) had often been urged to write an army 
novel, for as the wife of Captain Louis H. 
Bash, Sixth Infantry, she has seen much of 
garrison life, east, west, north and south, 
as well as in the Philippines, and is in con- 
sequence well fitted to handle the “local col- 
our” so puzzling to civilian writers. Since 
her marriage, in fact, Mrs. Bash has actually 
lived in all the various countries that figure 
in her new novel. During the last two years 
she has been living with her little daughter 
at the Presidio in San Francisco, while her 
husband with his regiment has been stationed 
on the Mexican border. Consequently Mrs. 
Bash regards the new book as an outcome of 
President Wilson’s policy of “watchful wait- 
ing.” 

. . . 

The Century's new year begins with the 
November number—No. I, Vol. 91—in which 
will be the first instalment of a new serial, 
Children of Hope, by Stephen Whitman, au- 
thor of that very remarkable book, Predes- 
tined, and known as one of the really ablest 
fiction writers in America. It is said to be 
the story of a $100,000 legacy which falls out 
of a clear sky to the three very different 
and very delightful daughters of Aurelius 
Goodchild, of Zenasville, Ohio, and fills 
them with ambitions never felt before. 
Zenasville comes into the story, it is stated, 
but so also does Paris and Italy; for the 
father and daughters set off to fulfil the 
ambitions of their—the daughters’—lives. 


The news that Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch recently went into its forty-ninth print- 
ing, and a large one, recalls the very modest 
beginning of one of the phenomenal suc- 
cesses of publishing history. Originally 
printed in a small edition in September, 1901, 
it was reprinted at intervals until Christ- 
mas. Then, at a moment when the book- 
selling world is normally dead, and as if no- 
body who had received Mrs. Wiggs as a 
Christmas gift could resist buying ten copies 
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2 Vols. 
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Some of the comic relief in Mr. Sheldon’s 
play Romance was furnished, it may be re- 
membered, by a German waiter who once 
upon a time had been an operatic tenor. The 
play is now running in London, but the Ger- 


man ex-singer has been transformed into a 
French one. Thus does the war influence art. 
eee 


The highest price ever paid for the serial 
rights of a first novel is said to have been 
given to Peter Clark Macfarlane for Held 
to Answer, which is now appearing in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. Mr. Macfarlane has been a 
frequent contributor to the periodicals, in the 
capacity of a national reporter and inter- 
viewer of celebrities. His only previous 
book, Those Who Have Come Back, con 
tained the true biographies of unfortunate 
men and women who have been rehabili- 
tated. The hero of Held to Answer is John 
Hampstead, railroad clerk, actor, and 
preacher, and those were the vocations of 
Mr. Macfarlane before he devoted himself 
exclusively to writing for a living. 

*ee 


Following The Second Blooming now in 
its tenth printing, W. L. George has written 
The Strangers’ Wedding for publication in 
January. It is the story of a young man of 
the upper classes who, inflamed with philan 
thropic ideals, joins a settlement to work 
among the poor. He is speedily undeceived 
as to the usefulness of the movement and 
the worthiness of those who control it, and, 
conceiving an unreasonable disgust: of his 
own class, marries the beautiful daughter o! 
a washerwoman. 

eee 

The unusual run of literary talent in th 
famous Benson family has often been noted 
but few perhaps realise that it has been b 
no means confined to the triumvirate « 
brothers, one of whom, Monsignor Hug 
Benson, has so recently died. “The practic 
of authorship has run in my family to 
quite extraordinary degree,” writes A. ( 
Benson, in his new volume, Escape an 
Other Essays. 
lieve that some twenty of my blood-relatio: 


“In four generations, I b: 
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EORGE BRONSON-HOWARD, 
MAN” 


AUTHOR OF 


have written and published books, from my 


cousin Adelaide Anne Proctor, to my uncle, 
Henry Sidgwick.” And referring, moreover, 
to his father, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Mr. Benson says that “though he had 
great practical gifts of organisation and ad- 
ministration, he was very much of an artist 
it heart, and would have liked to be a poet.” 
*ee 


[In an endeavour to answer the question, 


Who is the greatest American humourist?” 
New York Sun took a poll 
mg the humourists them- 
es, with the result that George Ade was 
ig those receiving the greatest number 

Wilson, Booth 

\ kington, and Mark Twain among those 


1 second. 
*ee 
hat the Chinese to-day are spending 


recently 
best-known 


otes, and Harry Leon 


e as much money for tobacco as for 

is the remarkable 
les B. Towns in his recently published 
k, Habits That Handicap. This state of 
irs, according to Mr. Towns, is due en- 


statement of 


\ y to the enterprise of a single American 


icco concern. With the extremely cheap 
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GREEN, & CO. 3 


443-9 Fourth 
Ave., New York 


TWO BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 
The Complete Book of Art 


SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS 
By Edwin Watts Chubb 


No one can read these “Sketches,” now graphically 
presenting the life and personality of the painter, 
and then again entertainingly describing one of his 
masterpieces, without absorbing much valuable in- 
formation about those great masters of painting 
whose art has quickened our appreciation of beauty. 

Tut Bertman: “Here we have a book which per- 
forms the inestimable service of bringing that en- 
lightenment which stimulates appreciation and _ en- 
joyment of great masters, this time in the field of 
pictorial art. . Pleasantly untechnical and graphic 
as well as accurate, it is especially a book for laymen. 

Illustrated with reproductions so excellent as 


to merit notes taken out and framed.” 
1 


18 full-page illustrations. Cameo Paper. Net, $2.00 


Contemporary French Dramatists 
By Barrett H. Clark 
Author of “‘Four Plays of the Free Theatre”’ 


This volume gives a study of contemporary drama 
in France, which has been more neglected than any 
other European country. It contains critical essays, 
with bibliography, of Curel, Brieux, Hervieu, Le 
maitre, tovetnen Donnay, Porto-Riche, Rostand, 
Bataille, Bernstein, Capus, Flers and Caillavet. 

Boston Transcript: “Mr. Clark’s method of 
analyzing the works of the playwrights selected is 
simple and helpful. As a manual for reference 
or story, ‘Contemporary French Dramatists,’ with 
its added bibliographical material, will serve well its 
purpose.” Handsomely bound. Cloth. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


STEWART & KIDD COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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By CHARLES BRADFORD 
THE DETERMINED ANGLER. Trout fishing 
“Most sensible volume of its kind.”—Grover 
Cleveland. 60cts. THE ANGLER’S SECRET. 
“A modern Compleat Angler.’’—N. Y Times 
200 pages $1. THE ANGLER’S GUIDE. “A 
fishing encyc lopaes dia.”’- Boston Transcript. 
200 pes 120 ilin" 8. Tic. THE DUCK HUNTERS 
“A classic. Bs Be Worl 175 pgs. $1. 
All illustrated Christmas bindings 
Nassau Press Richmond Hill,L.1.,N.Y. 


Strong, original stories for Motion Picture fea 
ture purposes. We desire authors of reputation 


to submit detailed synopsis outlines of plots suit 
able for five-reel features 


Original material preferred, but published books 
and produced plays considered. Prices commer 
surate with standing of authors and strength of 
Story. 


Will deal through your agent or direct Ad 
dress Russell E. Smith, Equitable Motion Pictures 
Corporation, 126 West 46th Street, New York. 
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Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the //fegins’ Inks and A dhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
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Chinese labour, the concern was able to sell 
twenty cigarettes for a cent of our money. 
Up to the beginning of this enterprise, about 
1900, the Chinese had virtually never used 
tobacco except in pipes. The American com- 
pany sent salesmen and demonstrators 
throughout the country to show the people 
how to smoke cigarettes, and cigarettes 
rapidly supplanted opium. Now, according 
to Mr. Towns, it is estimated that one-half 
of the cigarette consumption of the world 
is in China. 
eo 3 ¢€ 

A sidelight upon the enlistment of Bul- 
garia against the Allies is found in David 
Starr Jordan's War’s Aftermath in a chap- 
ter discussing conditions in Macedonia fol- 
lowing the Balkan War of two years ago: 
“In Servia the Bulgarians are mostly not 
allowed to leave, but are forcibly converted 
into Servians. Their ‘religion’ and their 
names are changed together. Papoff be- 
comes Papovitch, Radosloff is Radoslavitch, 
and the young men are at once forced into 
military service. Race differences are not 
held of high importance. The visible essen- 
tial is linguistic uniformity with subordina- 
tion to the Greek patriarch instead of the 
schismatic exarch at Sofia. It is not strange 
that in the confusion many Bulgarians turn 
toward the more stable influences of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The belief, partly 
justified, that Russia has betrayed and aban- 
doned Bulgaria helps to give force to the 
movement away from the religion of Rus- 
sia.” 

*ee 

Charles E. Van Loan, who in a new 
novel, Buck Parvin and the Movies, tells 
the inside story of the movie-actors, got his 
material by working and playing for months 
with actual movie-actors—and directors and 
property men and movie-animals of su 
varied sorts as lions, camels, and ran 
ponies—at the studios of the American Fil: 
Company, at Santa Barbara, California. 


Arthur Conan Doyle, whose friendsh 
has meant much to young authors, unco! 
sciously gave the start to one of the cleve 
est of the young English humourists—A. 
Milne, author of Happy Days. Mr. Milne 
first accepted article was a parody on She 
lock Holmes. It came at a time when M 
Milne had every reason to expect not 
succeed, and started him on a road whic 
has made him the chief contributor to Punc/ 


ia writing to advertisers. 
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ARTHUR HOEBER, AUTHOR OF “THE BARBIZON 
PAINTERS” 


Mildred Aldrich, whose Hilltop on the 
Marne is in its third printing, was for a 
number of years editor of the Boston Home 
Journal, and attracted a good deal of no- 
tice in that office by her dramatic criticisms 
which, among small things, were distinctly 
good. At any rate, they won her the respect 
and regard of the dramatic profession, with 
the members of which she formed many en- 
during intimacies. From 1892 to 1898 she 
did special work first for the Journal and 
later for the Herald. In the latter year, she 
went to Paris, where she lived continuously 
until her retirement to the little town from 
which she now writes—Huiry. Her business 
in Paris has been chiefly the representation 

American managers in business transac- 
tions regarding plays. 

e*ee 

Henry Oyen, whose début in novel writing 
is The Man Trail, was born in a small town 
n the fringe of the Big Woods of Wiscon- 
in. Stories of the power, the daring, the 
ruthlessness of the logging kings of the 
North—such stories as are woven into The 
Man Trail—were commonplace to him. He 
lived among the men who had won the 
‘orth from the wilderness. Before he was 

ghteen he had hunted, trapped, and pad- 

ed over the wildest parts of the great Lake 
perior timber region. But at twenty he 

18 a Newspaperman in Chicago, quite con- 
fident that his career lay in that direction, 
ind the woods were completely forgotten. 
In six years of newspaper work he did 
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everything from police reporting to writing 
editorials, and followed that by a year of 
work on a New York magazine and a year 
of freelancing in New York. 


Vive La France is a new book by E. 
Alexander Powell, in which he records the 
experiences of his latest visits to the front. 
He describes, among other things, the Bom- 
bardment of Dunkirk (the longest range 
bombardment in history) ; the destruction of 
Soissons; the fighting on the Aisne; the in- 


‘vasion of Alsace; the Battle of Neuve 


Chapelle; the Second Battle of Ypres; the 
campaign in the Vosges; the poison gas; 
the last stand of the Belgians on the Yser; 
the underground cities, and the big gun 
duels. It contains the latest account from 
the front up to the end of October. 


The ancient inhabitants of Babylonia evi- 
dently had sympathetic afhliations with the 
modern book collector. For Dr. George F. 
Kunz, in his splendid book on The Magic 
of Jewels and Charms, which Lippincotts 
are publishing, shows a series of Babylonian 
cylinders with inscriptions—Babylonian 
books—of beautiful colourings and incrusted 
with about all the precious stones known to 
the people of that time. They are beautiful 
enough to cause modern collectors of rare 
editions pangs of jealousy. 


A special edition of My Story, the auto- 
biography of the late Tom L. Johnson, has 
been published by B. W. Huebsch specially 
for Cleveland, Ohio. It marks the dedica 
tion of the Johnson Memorial in the city of 
which he was Mayor and the most impor 
tant factor for nine years. One of Johnson's 
close friends and supporters, Newton D. 
Baker, is now Mayor and it is likely that 
his successor will be Peter Witt, another 
figure closely identified with the Johnsor 
regime. Johnson, Baker, and Witt belong t 
the school of progressive and aggressiv: 
“Golden Rule 
Jones, Governor Pingree, and Brand Whit 


publicists represented by 


lock. Such men as these figure interesting] 
in Mayor Johnson’s book. 
cities did not claim him, Johnson identified 


Though seve: 
himself with issues sufficiently vital to al 
municipalities to survive him, hence the vi 
tality of the book. His conversion from 
capitalism to altruism is only one of the 
episodes that make the Life read like a ro 
mantic adventure. 
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The Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 


Never Before a 


Chance Like This 


A WONDERFUL OP.- 
PORTUNITY for the 
Literary Friends and Pa- 
trons of the Bookman. 


Every person who reads 
these words has deter- 
mined that some day when 
anEncyclopeadiaif offered 
at a reasonable price, to 
own one. Only $6.00 per set, cloth 


THAT TIME HAS ARRIVED 


You owe it to yourself to make the acquaintance of this epoch-making work, just think 
of it; a great authoritative, up-to-date Encyclopedia covering the whole range of human 
knowledge, all in twelve beautiful bound volumes, each one which can be handled and read 
with ease. 

You would not have believed it possible, but the thing has been done and thousands ac- 
claim the achievement, and literary critics of the greatest papers and magazines in the world 
unite in hearty commendation. A minister writes: “I would like to have the attention of 
clergymen of small means, called to the Everyman Encyclopedia. Most of us cannot think 
of procuring the big expensive Encyclopedia. The Everyman Encyclopedia will meet their 
needs, and it is so handy, so neat and so cheap.” “Truly astonishing,” says the Baltimore 
Sun. “More up-to-date than the larger works,” says the New York Sun. “No work one- 
quarter as good and useful for a man in my position,” says a leading publisher. “A ver- 
itable mine of information,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. If a friend had but 
$6 to spend for books of reference, I would advise him to spend the entire sum on the 
Everyman,” says the editor of the Kentucky Post. “Here is just what I can afford, just 
what I can carry around with me,” says a college professor. 


REMEMBER THESE POINTS 


It is a distinctive effort and means loss of efficiency to look up matter while you work 
in the bigger volumes on your book shelves. It is easy and efficient with the Everyman’s 
vhich can be right at your elbow, occupying only a foot of space, seven inches high, on desk, 


table, shelf or in your trunk. You can always have the Everyman with you wherever, whenever 


you need it. 
YOUR DREAM REALIZED 


Everyone of you can have an Everyman’s Encyclopedia now instead of “some day,” as 
you say about the big expensive Encyclopedia. For the price has been fixed to place the 
Everyman’s within easy reach of all. Only the nation-wide demand for such a reference 

irk, only the large production could make these prices possible. 








A set of 12 volumes in Red Cloth with gold 
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Clearance Catalogue 
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Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 


In so great a number of books, taken from the over 
stock of the largest wholesale dealers in the books of 
all publishers, you will surely find some you will 
want. Shall we send you a copy of the Clearance 
Catalogue? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK, at Twenty-sixth St. 


FRENCH BOOKS 
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each 
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SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


Foreign Booksellers 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 


TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ Manuscripts, Plays, Etc. 
Expert Work—Clean—Effective 


Write for Circular of Terms 


PAGET BUREAU, 29 W. 45th St., New York 













Timothy Cole’s engraving of President Wilson after the paint 





ing by S. Seymour Thomas Other signed proofs of woo 
engravings by Cole, Gustav Kruell, John Evans, W. M. Aikman, 
etc. Etchings, book-plates, old engravings. portraits of notables, 


old New York views. GEO. J. BEYER, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 
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In the British Weekly Claudius Clear has 
been writing of the wills of famous men. 
Victor Hugo, for example, left a large sum 
of money. His personal estate in England 
alone amounted to nearly half a million of 
dollars. His will is very brief: ‘This is my 
will. I must leave, as sole heirs, first, my 
daughter Adéle Hugo, now in a private hos- 
pital in consequence of her mental condi- 
tion; secondly, my two grandchildren, 
Georges and Jeanne, born of the marriage 
of my son Charles, deceased.” Provision 
was made of an annuity of ten thousand 
francs for life for Madame Charles Hugo. 


Robert Browning’s will is entirely in his 
own handwriting. He left two hundred 
pounds a year to his sister, Sarianna Brown- 
ing, for the term of her natural life. All 
the rest went to his son, Robert Wiedemann 
Barrett Browning. If his son died under 
the age of twenty-one years, leaving Miss 
Browning surviving, then “I direct my trus- 
tees to stand possessed of all my Italian and 
English stock, property and personal estate, 
for the sole and absolute benefit of my sis- 
ter, Sarianna Browning, in the hope and 
confidence that she will by her last will or 
otherwise give so much thereof and in such 
share as she in her discretion shall think 
fit unto the children of my uncle Reuben 
Browning, and of my cousins James, John, 
and George Silverthorne.” The witnesses 
of the will were Alfred Tennyson and F. T. 
Palgrave. 

*ee 

Rossetti’s will dealt with a personal es 
tate of only about five thousand pounds. It 
might be thought that the value of the paint- 
ings he left was a great deal more than 
that. He bequeathed a drawing or some 
other article as memento to his mother, and 


sister, and to his friends, Ford Madox 
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Brown, William Bell Scott, Edward Burne- 
Jones, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Fred- 
erick Leyland, Frederick Shields, Thomas 
Hall Caine, Mrs. William Morris, William 
Graham, and L. R. Valpy, and the residue 
of his property between his mother and 
brother. It has been said that he desired to 
leave what he had to Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton, but that Mr. Watts-Dunton considering 
that this would be unjust to his relatives, 
declined the gift. 
. . 7 

The value of Anthony Trollope’s per- 
sonal estate amounted to more than twenty- 
five thousand pounds. This is not so much 
as might have been expected. Trollope was 
an indefatigable writer; in fact, he claimed 
to have written more than Walter Scott, 
and it may very well be so. Also, during 
the zenith of his reputation he received very 
considerable sums for his novels, especially 
those printed in parts. In his autobiography 
he gives a table of his receipts, and they 
amount to a considerable sum. He enjoyed 
the good things of life, and dealt with him- 
self and his family in a liberal way. His 
will was proved by Mrs. Rose Trollope, his 
widow, and Harry Merivale Trollope, his 
son. He specially appointed his son executor 
of all his literary property, whether manu- 
script or copyright, and directed him to pay 
out of the money received from what is 
known as “half profits” to his wife for life, 
and the remainder of the said moneys to the 
capital fund of his general estate. To his 
wife he gave all his household furniture and 
effects and three hundred and fifty pounds; 
to his wife’s sister, Florence Nightingale 
Bland, if she should be a spinster at the 
time of his death, four thousand pounds to 
be payable at his wife’s death; and to his 
son Henry his library of books and pamph- 
lets. The residue of his real and personal 
estate was to be held upon trust for his wife 
for life, and then for his two sons, Henry 
Merivale and Frederick James Anthony. 

. . . 

To “A Man of Kent” writing in the same 
publication, we are indebted for some notes 
on Dinah Maria Mulock, the author of John 
Halifax, Gentlemen. 

Miss Mulock’s father was a brilliant, er- 
ratic, turbulent Irishman, and was always 
in hot water. He was much addicted to 
writing on Theology, and seems to have 
gone the length of starting a little denomina 
tion of his own. He was also a politician 
ind a reformer. He borrowed money till 


he could borrow no more, and he managed 
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to get locked up every now and then. But 
Dinah had a mind and a will of her own 
and made many friends. There was a dis- 
tinct trace of insanity in her father, and per- 
haps also in one of her brothers, but Dinah 
was eminently sane. She was able to make 
very good terms with her publishers, and 
her books had a great vogue in their time. 
She became the wife of a publisher, G. L. 
Craik, a partner in the firm of Macmillan, 
and though she was some eleven years older 
than her husband, the marriage was a very 
happy one. 


Miss Katharine 


The Pioneers, won the five thousand dollar 


Prichard, whose novel, 


prize in the Australasian section of a recent 
English contest, was born at Levuka, Fiji, 
where her father, Mr. T. H. Prichard, a 
writer, lived for 


well-known Australian 


many years before the Islands became a 
Crown Colony. He was editor of the Fiji 
Times, and during the tribal wars was an 
officer in the native constabulary. His wife, 
who was Australian born, was a daughter 
of the late Simon Lovat Fraser, of County 
When Miss Prichard was 


three years old her parents left Fiji, and 


Clare, Ireland. 


settled near Melbourne, and in her early 
days, she says, sne ran wild in the country 
When 


she was about twelve, she won a prize for 


districts of Victoria and Tasmania. 


a children’s story in a Melbourne weekly, 
The Sun. 
ondary school of which Mr. J. 


Later, she went to the great sec- 
B. O’Hara, 
one of the most distinguished of Australian 
lyrical poets, is still principal, and she pays 
a grateful tribute to the influence Mr. 
O’Hara had on her literary studies. The 
year after she left school, Miss Prichard 
won the prize in a short-story competition 
in Dr. Fitchett’s paper, The New Idea, and 
during the next four years, whilst she was 
fulfilling teaching engagements in various 
parts of Australia, she contributed stories 
and sketches to that and to other Australian 
periodicals, including the Sydney Bulletin 
and the Melbourne Herald. 


Do Americans read too many novels in 
proportion to other books? A recent editor- 
ial in the Springfield Republican entitled 
“Biography for Pleasure” suggests they do, 
but finds comfort in the remarkable sale 
of Thayer's published Life and 
Letters of John Hay. Certainly the fact that 
a two-volume five dollar biography should 


recently 
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sell to the extent of fourteen thousand copies 
in two months, as the Hay has done, shows 
that the demand for serious books has never 
been greater. But it also shows that in ad- 
dition to its value as an historical docu- 
ment, Mr. Thayer’s book has the same quali- 
ties of human interest and graphic character 
drawing that make the “best sellers” in fic- 
tion. 
. . . 

F. Tennyson Jesse is the grandniece of 
Lord Tennyson and a Londonian. Yet she 
loves the wild places of the earth—cliffs of 
Cornwall, bare rocky mountains of Southern 
France, Scotch moors, and recently she came 
to New York via the least frequented islands 
of the West Indies, travelling by small mail 
schooners. With this love of open places, 
she combines a highly sophisticated admira- 
tion of colour, light and shadow, trained 
by her work as a painter. This combina- 
tion of first-hand nature and taste she ex- 
hibited in her whimsical first novel, The 
Milky Way, and it again appears in Beg- 
gars on Horseback, a new novel from her 
pen. 

ees 

Too late for Comment elsewhere in the 
magazine comes the news of the death of 
Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, a death that is a 
personal loss to many persons in the literary 
and artistic life of New York City. Miss 
Gilder was born in St. Thomas Hall, a 
woman’s college conducted by her father, 
the Reverend William H. Gilder, in Flush- 
ing, New York. At the age of eighteen she 
became a writer on the Newark Morning 
Register and the Newark reporter for the 
New York Tribune. For a time she was 
associated with her brother, Richard Watson 
Gilder, on the old Scribner’s Magazine, 
which later became the Century. Between 
1875 and 1880 she was connected with the 
New York Herald, first as literary editor, 
and later as musical and dramatic critic. 

a, a 


As the result of an episode in Young 
Hilda at the Wars, by Arthur Gleason, Dr. 
Marquis, President of Coe College, Iowa, 
has offered to educate a Belgian boy if Mrs. 
Gleason, who is the “Hilda” of the tale, 
will bring one back to this country. Mrs. 
Gleason, who will shortly return to Belgium, 
will select while there a promising lad for 
the carrying out of the compact. 


. . . 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn have 
just been filmed for the movies. 
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IF 


you like this Twenty-first Anniversary 
Number of THE BOOKMAN, you 
may think of a friend who would 
also enjoy it. Possibly the names 
of several friends will occur to you. 


Send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will mail com- 
plimentary copies with pleasure. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers of 
THE BOOKMAN 


443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Important 


When you wish Tue 
BooKMAN to be sent 
to a new address, please 
send us both your old 
and your new address, 
and notify us at least 
ten days before the 
publication of the 
number which is to be 
sent to the new address. 
Tue BookMaAN is pub- 
lished on the 25th of 
each month. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN 


In 1881 Miss Gilder, with her brother, 
Joseph B. Gilder, started The Critic, a 
magazine which she edited for many years. 
She was the chief contributor to “The 
Lounger,’ a department which discussed 
lightly, entertainingly, yet soundly, current 
matters of books and the writers of books. 
At the same time over the pen name of 
“Brunswick” she was contributing New York 
letters to the Boston Transcript, and the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. Also she 
wrote for the London Academy and the 
Philadelphia Press and Record. Miss Gil- 
der’s published books included Taken by 
Siege, The Autobiography of a Tomboy, and 
The Tomboy at Work. She edited, either 
by herself or in collaboration, Essays from 
the Critic, Represe ntative Poems of Living 
Poets, Pen Portraits of Literary Women, 
and Authors at Home. , 

* ee 

Hiram Kelly Moderwill, author of The 
Theatre of Today, is now personal repre- 
sentative of Percy MacKaye and is assisting 
in the publicity work of the coming New 
York City celebration of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. 

. . . 

Frederick Palmer’s My Year of the Great 
War has gone through six editions in the 
six weeks since its publication. 

. . . 

Vance Thompson, whose Drink and Be 
Sober has aroused much comment, has been 
invited by Dr. John Heffron, Chairman of 
the Programme Committee of the American 
Academy of Medicine, to present at its an- 
nual meeting a paper on the legislative con- 
trol of the manufacture and use of alcoholic 
drinks. 

* ee 

Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Novels is 
shortly to appear in an embossed edition for 
the blind. 

. . . 

Earl H. Reed, whose new book, The Dune 
Country, will appear this Spring, is on a 
lecture tour through the Middle West, his 
subject being the sand dunes around Lake 
Michigan. 

. . . 

Another of Theodore Dreiser’s plays, The 
Rag Pickers, which will appear in his forth- 
coming Plays of the Natural and Super- 
natural, has been accepted for stage pro- 
duction and will be produced by Wallis 
Clark. 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


A young woman of rare delicacy and charm, 
reared in sheltered surroundings of much re- 
finement, falls in love with and impulsively 


g fellow, rebuilding 


rt 


marries a stalwart your 
his fortune in the New Northwest. Together 


they go to the shack that he has builded for 
a temporary dwelling amid the golden wheat 


fields. 
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human. 
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Adele Bleneau is an American girl of French descent who en- 


listed for Red Cross service at the front. An English Captain 
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wealth of ter re al « piled with ad 
industry nd arship a L. A. B 
Octavo, 4 Pro-ertvene, uti boxed, $10 net 
Large paper edition limited to 250 copies, $20.00 net 


By Alfred J. Beveridge 


>». menat 


What Is Back of the War 


i 7 aah coun it i netine th 
ntrv’s 
Illustrated with many remarkable photographs, 
$2.00 net 


By William Harding Carter 


Maj t S. Arn 


The American holes 


The need of the army to ensure the 
nation set forth by a great authority in 
structive criticism 


safety of the 
a work of con 


With frontispiece portrait. Large 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50 met 


By Agnes wd Laut 
Author of ords of the North, Pathfinders 
West, an 


The Canadian Commonwealth — 


A viet iresque and vivid inte f the peopl 
Canada. Their avin ment in the past, their 
t the present, and their future big opportunity 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


rpretation 


By Paul Leland Haworth 


in History at Columbia 


Lecturer 


Mi iwr 


America in Ferment 


»f the day, 
author does not touch i mca abe Star. 


12mo, cloth, Bibliography anil Index, $1.50 net 


I s no top religious, political or so- 


By Mary G. Hood, M.D. 
For Girls and the Mothers of Girls 


I uuld like to 


wl ne and revere 


put it in every home to be studied 
ntly by mother and dazvghter 
Marion Harland. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY 


By Louis F. Post 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, Auth: of The 
Social Service, etc 


Ethics 


of Democracy, 


The Taxation of baad Values 


This book, by the leading advocate of the Single Tax 

in America, is a complete answer to the question: 

“What is the Single Tax?” 

Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 net 


By Paul Leland Haworth 


Author of America in Ferment. 


George Washington—Farmer 


How he made his fortune, how he 
vants, how he amuse: lh imse¢ Ilf—all these and 
ver matters are fully 


managed his ser- 
many 
described 


Illustrated with siete facsimiles of docu- 
ments, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


By Oscar H. Benson and George 
Herbert Betts 


Agriculture -New Edition ~ 


e neW edition has been enlarged b 


ture in the South, agriculture in cars 


ng under irrigation, cotton, tobac« 


Illustrated with drawings, photographs, etc. 
$2.00 net 


New York 


Please mention 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


By Francis Tweddell, M.D. 


Revised and enlarged 1915. 


How to Take Care of the Baby 


7 rief, concise and authoritative manual, giving most 

approved principles and practice in the care, nursing, 

artifici - feeding, common diseases and digestive dis- 
rders of children.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents net 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Lampson Professor of English, Yale University. 


Browning—How to Know Him 


Dr. Phelps has put the best into this most interesting 
book He lets Browning speak for himself, and as a 
lelightful interpreter brings out his whole meaning 


Frontispiece portrait. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


By Bliss Perry 


Professor of English, Harvard Ur 


pt gi to Know Him 


(ne T lly + Ahoy 
‘ rth "Wisle. me I wisl | wie t have 


book when 
Frontispiece siaieedi 


| began to read Carlyle 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


Indianapolis 
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Introducing a New Author of | 
Very Great Promise 


THIRTY 


By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


| 
He walked into her life one morning, a big, odd 
figure, half mirth-provoking, half impressive. He had : 
started from nothing; he had lived more in ten years 
than ten ordinary men in a lifetime; and Judith Wyn- i 
rod, beautiful, heiress of millions, found that he was a ' 
man she could not easily forget. And readers of 
“Thirty” will find that Brent Good is a 1nan they cannot 
easily forget. For the author of this story has done a - 
very ‘difficult thing: he has introduced a Real Person iE 
into fiction. There are plenty of make-believes in our 1 
current novels, plenty of straw-figures, but only at rare 
intervals does an author present some one as interesting 
and as true to life as a Beloved Vagabond or a Queed. 
Brent Good is real—a fine, big-natured man with a 
saving sense of humor. How he comes into the life 
of a wealthy girl, the surprising results, the strange 
love story, these are incidents in a novel that is one of 
the best by a new American author that has appeared 
in a long time. 
Illustrated in Color i 
$1.35 Net 
Published on August 30th : 
| 
Publishers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
New York 
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(Second Edition) at the 


LOWEST PRICE 


at which it will be offered. The 


Price Will be Advanced October Ist 


[his date is so near that immediate action is imperative. 
Your need for THIS encyclopedia 
You MUST have it to be abreast with the times. 
a mass of vital, recent information, not accessible in any other general refer- 
ence work—facts you need in your daily vocation and avocations. 


New International Encyclopzedia 


SECOND EDITION 


is now in process of publication by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, publishers of 75 years’ 
experience and for 30 years makers of encyclopedias, 


Re-set 


a good encyclopedia is unquestioned. 
is absolute. 


Revised 


Due largely to its lateness, it contains over 30,000 
more articles than any other standard encyclopedia. 
The only encyclopedia that covers recent topics as 
thoroughly as it presents all knowledge from 
earliest times. 


24 VOLUMES 80,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES 20,000 PAGES 
NEW TYPE NEW PLATES NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW MAPS 


Printed on thin, light, opaque paper, and a Library 
Edition on Book Paper. 

Public Libraries are buying this indispensable work 
at the special library price. Why don’t you? But 
you must order by September 30th. The price will 
be advanced October Ist. 


AUTHORITATIVE ENDORSEMENT 


The New International Encyclopedia has been pro- 
nounced by librarians and the educational world the 
most practical, the most useful and the most used 
reference work. 


Enlarged 





4 
Extract from Library Occurent, April, 1915 


Official Paper of The Public 
Library Commission of Indiana 
“It will probably be disputed by very few librarians 
that the library profession in general considers the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA 
best fitted in points of inclusion, arrangement, 
division of subject matter and convenience for 
American public library use.” 


LAST CHANCE 


to obtain the New International Encyclopedia 
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It will contain 


The 


A New Work Throughout 


IT IS AN AMERICAN WORK 


Published by Americans, edited by Americans, for 
Americans. Yet it is broadly international in scope, 
authoritative, comprehensive and impartial in treat- 
ment of subjects. 


ITS USE WILL INCREASE 

YOUR EFFICIENCY 
Because of the convenient alphabetical arrangement 
of its articles, it presents all knowledge in most 
accessible form—the editors have done the hunting. 
You can rely on its help over every educational 
obstacle, whether you are a business or professional 
man, a student, a scholar, a politician, or a boy or 
girl at school or college. 


EVENTUALLY YOU 
MUST OWN THIS GREAT WORK 


so why not secure it NOW and gain the substantial 
financial advantage offered by the present low 
price ? Write at once for the 


FREE 80-PAGE BOOK 


which explains the scope of the encyclopedia, the 
thoroughness of the revision, gives sample illustra- 
tions, maps and pages of text. You can buy this 
work on a liberal, deferred payment plan if you 
so desire. Mail the coupon for full information 
without obligation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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*JOOKMAN FOR 1915-16 | 


A Brief Preliminary Announcement 








The Advance of the By 


. . Professor William Lyon Phelps 

English Novel of Yale University 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS is perhaps the best known and most popular con- 
temporary writer and lecturer upon literary subjects in this country. His courses 
at Yale University are crowded every year and his lectures before literary societies 
in all parts of the country are feature events; and at all gatherings of Yale Alumni 
he is in great demand as a most popular and entertaining speaker. 

For [THE BooKMAN Professor Phelps is writing a series of ten articles that will 
make the latest, authoritative and illuminative discussion of the Novel in English 
that is published. Moreover, the timeliness of his work will be emphasised by the 
space devoted to modern authors, both English and American. To read Professor 
Phelps’s contributions will prove not only an entertainment of the highest order, 
but really the equivalent of a college course in English fiction. Beginning in the 
October number. 


ee 


Psychographical Portraits of , By Gamaliel Bradford 


Author of *‘Portraits of Civil 
American Literary Men War Heroes,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, etc. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD'S “Psychographical Portraits” are proving a literary 

hit. The “portraits” are something quite new in the literature of criticism and 

appreciation. Over twenty of his papers on heroes of the Civil War, both of the 

North and of the South, have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly; for THe Boox- 

MAN his subject is “American Literary Men,” which should prove thoroughly as 
ongenial and sympathetic a field for his psychographical studies. 

Mr. Bradford will contribute a series of nine articles to THE BookMAN. To 


appear during the coming season are: 


LONGFELLOW in the December issue. 
WHITMAN for February. 
LANIER for April. 


Other papers will be announced later. 
2 
The price of THE BOOKMAN is 25 cents a copy, $2.50 a year 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Worth While 











Vacation Reading 





L. M. Montgomery’s New “Anne” Book 


ANNE OF THE ISLAND Printing 


A Sequel to “Anne of Green Gables” and “Anne of Avonlea” 
and completing the “Anne” trilogy 


‘“‘In Anne Shirley (the heroine of the ANNE books) you will find the dearest and most moving 


and delightful child of fiction since the immortal Alice,’’ to quote Mark Twain. 


Net $1.25 


The Wonderful Glad Books 





Trade Mark 


POLLYANNA: The Glad Book ixti, 


POLLYANNA GROWS UP: The Sec 





ond Glad Book 


Trade 


4th 
Printing 





Mark 


“If the POLLYANNA books are read with the sympathetic comprehension they deserve, 


many a child’s life will be made happier because its own grown-ups understand it a 
And many a grown-up will again remember what a good thing it is to ‘love folks.’ 


better. 


little 


The fact that the POLLYANNA books are and long will be popular is a matter of congratu- 


The Popular Spell Series 


lation.”—The Bookman. 


The Spell of 


Flanders 
By Edward Neville Vose 


“This volume 
nent value and 
worthy possession 


is of perma- 
dignity, a 
for any 


lover of fine books, a compe- | 


tent sketch of the history of a 
valorous people, and a pleasant 
account of a famous little 
land.” — Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 


Three New Volumes 


'The Spell of 


Each, Net $1.25 


‘The Spell of 


_ the Holy Land| Southern Shores 


By Archie Bell 


“A living, 
entertaining book. One ab- 
sorbs self-respect in owning it, 
much the same as its author 
absorbed the atmosphere of 
Palestine until it became part 
of him and he became part of 
it.’—Cleveland Leader. 


vital and vastly | 


| itable, 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 

“From the Ligurian Riviera 
to Ionian and Sicilian Seas and 
thence to the Adriatic is the 


| course of the journey here de- 


scribed in Mrs. Mason’s inim- 
charming style, with 
many loiterings for exploring 
and study along the way.”— 


| Boston Advertiser. 


Each volume illustrated. Net $2.50 
New Editions of Books of Timely Interest 


ae By Gustav 
Jorn Uh Frenssen 
“A most powerful story of 


modern German life. 
“A book throbbing with real 


life, passion and poetry. A re 

markable novel, judged by 
whatever standard, one prov 
ing that a really great novel 
knows no one country alone, 
but must approach the univer- 
sal in appeal.”—N York 
Glol $1.50 


The Message 


By A. J. Dawson 


A remarkable war novel, in 
the 


which author forecasts 


with almost prophetic exact- 


ness the mighty struggle now 


being enacted in the war cal- 
dron of Europe. 


Net $1.25 


Holyland 


By Gustav Frenssen 


A stirring tale of the Ger- 
man Ocean. The scenes are 
laid partly in and about Hilli- 
ginlei (Holyland), a small fish- 
ing village near the mouth of 
the Elbe, and partly on the 
wind-tossed expanse of the 
North Sea. 


$1.50 





Published by The Page Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston 
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Competitive Library Purchasing 


IBRARIANS not familiar with our 
prices will find itto theiradvantage 


to secure quotations from us be- 
fore placing their orders elsewhere. 
We are not only willing but eager to 
quote our net prices on any proposed 
purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 


FRENCH BOOKS 
500 — 2 Cents 


each 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE B 


SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


Foreign Booksellers 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 











FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


WOODLAND ROAD, errvesuaen, PA. 
Delightful location overlooking the city 
Collegiate and Specia! Courses. ” Degrees given. 
Exceptional Advantages in Social Service 
Music and Expression. Athletics, 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 





pertwalt President Woodrow Wilson 


r a by Timothy Cole, after the painting in the Whit 
Hor ise by S. Seymour Thomas; limited number of proofs 
on Japan paper, et by the engrave r, at $15 each. Cole’s 
“La Maternité,” after Carriére, ‘‘The Cavalier,” after 
Hals, *“‘The Holy Family,” after Rembrandt, etc Book 
plates by French and Spencely, etchings, portraits of not 
ables, views and old prints. 


GEO, J. BEYER, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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We do not venture to predict how wide 


the American popularity of the Russian nov- 


elist Artzibashef is likely to be. Last winter 
he was discovered, so far as this country is 
concerned, with the publication of Sanine. 
Then came The Millionaire. Now a third 
novel from his pen is announced for appear- 
ance on September tenth. This is Breaking- 
Point. From a preliminary description it 
apparently has all the morbidity associated 
with Artzibashef’s other work, but there are 
said to be balancing elements. 


In the Chronicle and Comment of this is- 
sue will be found a picture of the library of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. The Dorcas Fair, 
which is held annually at Quillcote, the 
summer home of Mrs. Riggs, took place 
this year on August eleventh. For weeks 
the study of the picture was piled high with 
books. Patsys, Carols, Pollys and Timothys 
were in rows under the sofa; the revolving 
bookcase was filled with. Village Watch 
Towers and Cathedral Courtships; two arm 
chairs held Rebecca: Susanna and Sue and 
The Old Peabody Pew occupied the wood 
basket, while Penelope’s Postscripts, the 
latest book, had a corner to itself. 


The United States would be prevented by 
the laws of neutrality from presenting a ship 
of war to any one of the warring nations 
in Europe as long as the war lasts; prob- 
ably no one has entertained the fantastical 
notion that this country should make such a 
gift. But more than a century and a quarter 
ago the United States presented a battleship 
The circumstances are recorded 
Allen’s Naval History of 
August 13, 1782, 
the Magnifique, a ship of the line belonging 
to the French fleet of the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, at that time entering Boston Harbor, 


to France. 
in Gardner W. 
the American Revolution: 
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ran aground on Lovell’s Island and was 
lost. September 3, the Continental Congress, 
being “desirous of testifying on this occa- 
sion to his Majesty the sense they entertain 
of his generous exertions in behalf of the 


Resolved, 


marine be and is hereby 


United States: That the agent of 
instructed to pre- 
a seventy-four-gun ship, 


United States, to the 


sent the America, 


in the name of the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne for the service of 
His Most 


remained less than four years in the French 


Christian Majesty.” The ship 


service, being condemned as unseaworthy in 
1786, and broken up. 
. *e 
J. D. Beresford, the author of The Early 
History of Jacob Stahl, The e Eve nt, 
1 Candidate for Truth, and The House in 


Demetrius Road, has 


Invisibl 
been talking of his 
methods. He says: “I find the 
work of 


labour. If I succeed in getting down one 


working 


actual writing a severe mental 
thousand five hundred words as a result of 


work, 


an exceptionally 


five hours’ I congratulate myself on 


good morning. Sometimes 
I can’t do more than five hundred words in 
those five hours. To me the selection, not 
only of words and phrases but also of what 
I consider to be the essential matter of my 
story, is a painstaking and elaborate process 
that entails a constant effort of concentra- 
tion. I mistrust the material that comes too 
easily and it is no pleasure to me to write 
quickly, because I know that the 
} 


my case—will pe 


result—in 
compa ratively worthless. 


I write more slowly, now, than I did five 
years ago.” 
. 7 . 

It may be that the natural reaction from 
the grim horror of War has driven many 
to seek refuge in the high idealism of Romain 
Rolland’s 
ary composer, 


Messrs. 
that they 


novel triology about an imagin- 


Jean Christophe. At any rate, 
Henry Holt and Company announce 
are just having to send to press at 
Jean Christophe 
Jean Christophe in Paris and Jean 
Christophe: 


the same time for a tenth 
printing; 
Journey's End each for a sixth. 


In portioning out the blame for the pres- 
ent devastating war, the author of J’Accuse 
singles out for his special wrath Herr von 
Chancel- 


Bethmann-Hollweg, the Imperial 


lor, and the Crown Prince. The former, he 


says, though originally well-inclined, was 


eventually caught up and swept away by 
the Prussian war party which saw in a suc- 


cessful war the only means for maintaining 





F. M. H oO L LY 
Establis) 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon apfitcation 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, d ee ees . 
References Eu lwin enh m and ow hed 1869 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth a New York 
DRAMA AND 


eee BROKER 


LAURA D. WILCK 


Have immediate market for novelettes 
and serials, Commission only 
LONGACRE BLDG., 1476 BROADWAY, New York 








MANUSCRIPT 


RARE BOOKS azd FIRST EDI- 
TIONS COLLECTED 


and arranged for people who are too busy to attend 
to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript, Dept. 2 





LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


cise, revise or place your Ms My 18 years 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


OOKS All out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
B on what subject, Write us, We can get you any 
book ever published When 
BAKER’S 
STREET, 


Please state wants 
0,000 rare books 
14-16 Joun 


in England call and see our § 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Se]. | GETS | Se) 
PUBLISHED at 


x Manuscripts Manufacturing Prices 


44 AUTHORS’ MSS. of any description, produced in 
Book form at lowest possible prices. Send us 
YA your manuscript Now for Fall Publishing. 


De LUXE AND PRIVATE EDITIONS A SPECIALTY 
FIFTH AVENUE PUB. CO., 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
USED BOOKS ALL KINDS. Bargains. Catalog. 
Higene’s, N-2441 Post, San Francisco. 
' DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INE 
HIGGINS’ 
LIQUID PASTE 
| OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
they are so sweet, clean, wel! put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
Emancipate yourseif from the use of cor- 
rosive and i!l-smelling inks and adhesives 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brancues: Cuicaco, LonpoN 


BriGcut 











PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
and adopt the A/rgegins’ /nks and Adhe- 
stves. They wili be a revelation to you, 
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STORY [Julia Page- 
OF Do You Know Her ? 


JULI A ULIA PAGE had never 


knowna real home. Un- 

PAGE, til her chance glimpse into 
the Toland family she was 

content with the cheap 


BY ideals and sordid surround- 


ings in which she grew up. 


KATHLEEN : But = that vision of 
] ome life Julia Page 
NORRIS awoke. The gradual un- 
folding of her true self 

Author of and her final triumph is 
“Mother” the achievement of a 


“Saturday's Child” | ‘uraerous soul 


etc. This story of San 
Francisco was without ex- 

> ception the most success- 

Net $1.35 ful serial ever appearing in 
the Pictorial Review. 


Frontispiece This will be the first ap- 
pearance of Julia Page in 


Published by book form. 


Doubleday Page & Co. You will see her in every 
Garden City Bookstore September 15th. 
New York ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING. CO., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER : : : 


MAA Sr 
NEW YORK 


Please mention Tut BooKMAN 


r 


its power in the Empire. The latter, for 
years a leader of the Prussian “jingoes,” is 
partly responsible, says this latest denouncer 
of Germany, for the gradual veering of the 
Kaiser, his father, from the paths of peace 


to those of war and world domination. 
7 . . 


About three months ago Houghton Mifflin 
Company sent to Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
who is doing relief work in France, a pack- 
age of reviews of “Angela’s Business,” the 
first Mr. Harrison had seen although the 
book was published in March. His letter 
of acknowledgment, which reached Boston 
a few days ago, says: “The package of re- 
views, advertisements, and other Angela 
stuff, dated Boston, May 3rd, was handed to 
me to-day at the Belgian farm where we are 
billeted just now, with refugees for steady 
company and swarms of Tommies as our 
comrades for a night. . . . If this letter 
seems incoherent, inconsequential, etc., be 
indulgent, for I am trying to write seated 
on the floor of my ‘bus, as ambulances are 
known in the trade, with half a dozen idle 
fellow chauffeurs sprawling all over me, 
sipping red wine, of which the French gen- 
eral kindly furnishes us free kegs.” 

. . . 

To begin the publishing season, Dodd, 
Mead & Company issued on August 3oth a 
novel by Howard Vincent O’Brien, the au- 
thor of “New Men for Old,” to be called 
Thirty. It is a newspaper story in part, 
the hero being a newspaper reporter of a 
most unusual turn of mind and experience 
of the world, but the main theme has to do 
with the regeneration of some youthful and 
heedless but really lovable members of the 
most aristocratic and wealthy caste of a 
great city through the agency of the hero- 
reporter. A fight for the freedom of the 
press forms a drastic incident in the story, 
well disclosing the notorious relations be- 
tween the editorial and business depart- 
ments of most newspapers. The story is sup- 
posed to take place in Chicago, the home of 
the author, and a near-by lake summer re- 
sort. Mr. O’Brien has happily contrasted 
the points of view of the intellectual ele- 
ment of the submerged classes with the heed- 
less ignorance of hereditary wealth, and the 
gradual awakening of the “millionaire kids” 
of the story shows the author’s belief in the 
fundamental rightness of human nature. A 
love theme pervades all the episodes, but 
it is not until the close of the book that we 
really learn how the crossed wires are to 


be straightened out. 
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NEWS OF NEW BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street New York 


The Season’s First Novel 


To begin the publishing season, Dodd, Mead & Company will issue on August 30th a 
novel by Howard Vincent O’Brien, the author of New Men for Old, to be called Thirty. 
It is a newspaper story in part, the hero being a newspaper reporter of a most unusual 
turn of mind and experience of the world; but the main theme has to do with the 

regeneration of some youthful and heed- 
less but really lovable members of the most 
aristocratic and wealthy caste of a great 
city, through the agency of the _ hero- 
reporter. A fight for the freedom of the 
press forms a dramatic incident in the 
story, well disclosing the notorious rela- 
tions between the editorial and business 
departments of some newspapers. The 
story is supposed to take place in Chicago, 
the home of the author, and a_ near-by 
lake resort. Mr. O’Brien has happily con- 
trasted the points of view of the intellectual 
element of the submerged classes with the 
heedless ignorance of hereditary wealth; 
and the gradual awakening of the “million- 
aire kids” of the story shows the author’s 
belief in the fundamental rightness of hu- 
man nature. A love theme pervades all the 
episodes, but it is not until the close of 
the book that we really learn how the 
crossed wires are to be straightened out. 
Mr. O’Brien himself is a native of Chi- 
cago, where for a time he published The 
Trimmed Lamp, a magazine at first de- 
voted to art subjects, but later given to 
what the author calls “wild heresies in 
religion and economics and what-not,” a 
; policy that worked to the detriment of sub- 
HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN scriptions and advertisements. The mag- 
Author of ** Thirty” azine was finally taken over by a group of 
; young men, drawn from various occupa- 
tions, who employ it as a free medium for expressing the opinion of what may be called 
the “intellectual bourgeoisie,” Mr. O’Brien remaining as one of the board. At Yale 
College, Mr. O’Brien was successful in making three undergraduate publications—the 
Yale Literary Magazine, the Courant and the Record. This is an interesting example 
of this writer’s versatility, as these magazines are all distinctly different in tone, ranging 
from the heavily serious (and naturally dull) “Lit” to the highly comic Record. Upon 
leaving college Mr. O’Brien entered upon a business career with various “jobs” that 
brought infinitely greater experience than wealth, and it is to these experiences that we 
are largely indebted for the interesting portrayal of certain business and political prac- 
tices to be found in both New Men for Old and Thirty. But upon the success of the 
former book the author determined to devote his whole time to literatute. His second 
book promises even better than his first and should do much to increase his audience. 


kis a dhl Nil Sa lal 


\ numbr of prominent authors will have new books out by the middle of September. 
For September 18th are promised Mr. Bingle, by George Barr McCutcheon, another story 
in the entertaining and clean McCutcheon style; The Heart of Philura, 
Florence Mi. rse Kingsley, a continuance of the adventures of the 
w famous “Miss Philura”: The Old Order Changeth, by Archibald 


l 
nt 


i 
New by 
' . nov 
Publications M irshall, giving further adventures of the different members of Squire 
Clinton’s family, taking them this time up to the outbreak of the 
Great War; and Peter Paragon, by John Palmer, a Tale of Youth, as it is called in 
the sub titl 
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| To Be Published About September 18th 
| wi | 
On Trial ; 
Novelized from the Very Successful || 
| Play 
By Elmer L. Reizenstein 
| Like “Peg o’ My Heart,” another play of astonishing 


popularity, “On Trial” is likewis 


which easily lends itself to the novelist’s art. Why was 
a certain rich but unscrupulous man killed? And why was 
his safe robbed ? And why does the hero cf the story give 
himself up to the officers of the law, asking only that he b« i 
punished quickly? The of these mysteries, the 
reasons for these actions, are integral parts of a story 
which has held thousands spellbound, a story that is deeplyand genuinely moving, that has 
real originality and power. = 
Illustrated, $1.25 net 


written round a story 





solutior 





ed 


Peter Paragon: * °°“ "Wiss wc 


This novel, baldly stated, is John Paragon’s childhood, his boyhood, his youth, his early, 











tentative love affairs, and his final wonderful love story. But describing “Peter Paragon” I 
thus is like trying to describe a beautiful picture in mathematical terms. “Peter Paragon” I 
is written as Galsworthy or Thurston write, with a deliberate choice of words and shades | 
of meaning, a careful brevity, a beautiful artistry, that make the written page a thing of i 
art, and the reading of it a delight. 
$1.35 net 
f 
E 
_ The Old Orde awrence 
| Ch th Clav 
| ange averin 
; 
| By Archibald Marshall By A. E. W. Mason [ 
Author of ‘‘Exton Manor,”’ etc. Author of ‘‘The Four Feathers,”’ etc. [ 
The plot centres about the Marquis of Of all the books that A. E. W. Mason 
| Meadshire, the last of an old and important has written, none exceeds in intense and 
| a ng os ay ie “ey forced dramatic interest this early story of his 
| ce ct: > > 2 se os ’ > »? - . ° nd ” 
to, SX us estate to a sel-made man Of of the young English gentleman who 
millions. The*contrast of the old aristoc- as } 
] , gee , - passed a very exciting year when James III 
| racy of birth and the new aristocracy of made his ill-fated attempt t egain the 
| money is cleverly brought out. And there h, a E iat “TI ny = poe 7” 
] is the same leisurely charm and the same ‘rone of a. ee ee 
keen delineation of human nature that 0! books of adventure, but very tew writ- 
| have characterized the best novels by Mr. ten with such mastery of the story-teller’s 
Marshall. art. 
] $1.35 net $1.35 net 
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Mr. Bingle 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of ‘‘Graustark,’’ ‘‘*The Hollow of Her Hand,”’ 
etc. 


Pomerat te erste usee tater erogenous et Pe a 





Mr. Bingle is something very difficult for an author to 
create—a real person. But he has been created, he exists, 


} 


and he will be marked and remembered. You will laugh 


at him and with him, and you will cry over him. And 
love him? You will find him just as queer and dear and 
lovable as did all his children, and his wife, and the charm- 


ing girl whose love-affair with a gallant youngster runs 


like a thread through Mr. Bingle’s adventures. 





Yes—George Barr McCutcheon has done it again—writ- 
ten a perfectly delightful novel without a mean line or a stupid line in it. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. $1.35 net 


cS 


The Heart of Philura 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of ‘‘The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,”’ etc. 















Quaint and lovable Miss Philura, the timid and self-deprecatory until love transfigured 
her, was not completely happy after her marriage with the Rev. Silas Pettibone. She 
wanted something with all the intensity of forty years of longing. And when another 
woman’s mistake brought a baby to her arms—well, if you want to read about real, sheer, 
downright happiness, read this story. 

With frontispiece. $1.30 net 


cS 


The Elusive Pimpernel 


A NEW EDITION 
By Baroness Orczy 
Author of ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel,”’’ etc. 


A sequel to the popular “Scarlet Pimpernel,” describing the further adventures of the 
terrible and fascinating Chauvelin during the Reign of Terror. 


seer 


$1.35 net 
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To Be Published About September 18th 


: Notes and Impres- 
The Real Argentine: Notes 374 Wmpres: 
the Argentine and Uruguay. By J. A. Hammerton 


A book which presents an accurate and unvarnished account of the cities, the resources 
the natural features, the inhabitants and their characteristics. While the description is 





, 


accurate and unvarnished, it is drawn by a man who has the faculty of making everything 
that he sees interesting. If you want to see Buenos Aires-—that wonderful city, the 
fourth largest in the Western Hemisphere—the huge ranches of the up-country, the 
life in city and country both in Argentine and Uruguay, read “The Real Argentine.” 















| 

Says the distinguished English critic, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, “It is out of sight the | 
best book ever written on the Argentine.” : 
Illustrated from photographs by the author. $2.50 net 4 

= | 

I he South Americans: | 4 
e W.H. Koebel (7 

Mr. Koebel does not devote his attention so much to the characteristics of the different a 





countries, but writes about their inhabitants. Through all of them he sees running a 
marked similarity, so that a Chilean and a Venezuelan are much more alike than they 


are unlike. There are about 57,000,000 South Americans, and they are changing and 
advancing as fast as any peoples on the face of the globe. Mr. Koebel’s study of the 
racial characteristics of South Americans has resulted in an illuminating and valuable 


book 


IMustrated, $3.00 net 


Modern Austria and Her Racial 
Pr oblems: By Virginio Gayda 


This book by an Italian intimately acquainted with Austrian life, political and social, 
is a brilliant study of Austria. Signor Gayda’s main theme is the struggle between 
the feudal aristocracy, German and intensely clerical and conservative, and the popular 


movements toward racial autonomy and democracy. 
Illustrated, 33.50 net 





Memories of the Kaiser’s Court 


Popular Edition By Miss A. Topham 
Published in the fall of 1914, /llustrated, 8vo, net, $3.00, it has run through nine editions. 


“Gives a view of the roval family life, intimate vet liscreet candid yet entirely fre 
1 be widely read.”—The Outlook, 


Illustrated, $1.25 net 


from sensationalism. . . . Is especially timely, and shoul 
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To Be Published About September 18th 





My Life: The Autobiography of Richard Wagner 


Here is offered at a moderate price a work which has been called the most important 
autobiography within the last hundred years; which has been compared with Benvenuto 
Cellini’s “Life” and Rousseau’s “Confessions”; which has been called the greatest auto- 
biography by any German. It is Wagner’s own portrait of himself; it is the self- 
confession of a genius. It is frank, sometimes brutally frank, but it tells, as no one 
else has done or could possibly do, the real nature of the composer of “Lohengrin,” 
‘Tannhauser,” etc. The manuscript was hidden for twenty-six years after the author’s 
death, and when at last it appeared in print it created a sensation in the civilized world. 
This is a book which ought to be in every library, public or private, in the land. 


Formerly published at $8.50 net. Now offered in 2 vols, at $3.50 net 
4 


A Critical Study 


Bernard Shaw: oP. P. ew 


This sound and brilliantly written book is an admirable criticism of the various aspects 
of Bernard Shaw’s literary work. Necessarily a discussion of Shaw’s personality enters 
into it. The author has carefully studied Bernard Shaw’s writings as examples of the 
drama and as literature. Moreover, he has studied Shaw himself from many points of 
view—as a political economist, as a dramatist and as a poet. 

$2.00 net 


SM 


Maurice Maeterlinck: “sri pee 


\ very interesting and scholarly criticism of Maeterlinck as a poet, playwright and 
philosopher. The author has made a reputation for ability to couple sound criticism 
with a brilliant style of writing. Readers of Maeterlinck will find this a very useful 
and interesting volume to add to their libraries. 


$2.00 net 


ed 
Ww. B. Yeats: A Critical vr By Forrest Reid 
his is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of B. Yeats, philosopher, play- 


\ ie t, and the greatest of all Irish poets. From the a poems of Yeats, through his 
lyrical dramas, works in prose, plays for the Irish theater, and his later lyrics, the author 
traces the development of this gifted man of letters. 


$2.00 net 
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CLEAN 
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DURABLE 


For School, College 
And After Years 


Watermans 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


Q Self-filling, Safety and 
c Regular Types 


At the Best Stores. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway 
New York 
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EVERYBODY IS READING 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
BIG, LOVABLE 


eee ry 


only Mr. Locke could 

rkles with brave tenderness, 

cli rh ulls re a characters in some 

ireal situations, with a charm 

d grace that —— the reader’s atten- 

tion, and with that essentially Lockian trait 

n April rainbow, in e: ich tears min gle 
with radiant sunshine.”—Philadelphia Pri 


ALL SMILES! 


“All the qualities that have won for Mr. 
Locke the affection of the ré ading world 
are oa Mose ry, not one page is dull or 
anythi that cadumelanaia: p a eal each 
charac ter is distinct, a personality, and sus- 
taine " admirab Is : and the novel is the most 
enjoyable we have read since ‘The Beloved 


Vagabond.’” Los Angeles Times. 
At All Bookstores. $1.35 net 
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